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i preeent work ir&s suggested to the writer while a stiidenlV 
I at the Johns Hopkins Univereity, There coming in contact with 1 
I tlielargcatnouDt of work which hae been done in theetudyof Ten- 
I tonic institutions as represented in Enghind, 
I America, it seemed to him that Spanish- American institutions 
I were aUo worthy of investigation and especially interesting in 
ooniparison with Anglo-American institutions as developed in the 
colonies of the Atlantic coast. A former residence of a number 
of years in California, where certain forms of the old civilisation 
Btill remain, served to heighten the writer's interest in the subject. 
Ite study has been profitable and int^^resting to the writer, though 
carried on during a busy university life. To the tatter fact may 
be attributed, in part, many of the imperfections of the book, which 
ia far removed from the author's ideal. However, it is hoped that 
this volume will at least awaken a deeper interest in a long neg- 
lected part of American history. 
The Southwest is a comparatively new field for the study of the 
lllistory of institutions. As it did not figure in our early colonial 
life and later national development, it cannot claim as great 
npartance in nation-building as other parts of our country. Its 
•eontributions to our national life have necessarily been meagre; 
Efer, during the formative period of our nation the country was 
^ long under the rule of foreign powers. There was a great break 
in the continuity of its colonial life owing to conquest and immi- 
gration. Therefore but few institutions were transmitted after 
contact with that sturdy race which carries its own institutioaft ^ 
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with it when going out to conquer. But the growing Importance 
of the Bouthwest, as a compooeiit part of the great American Com- 
monwealth, rendere its early hietory very important and interest- 
ing, not only to those who live in that section but also to students, M 
scholare, and historians. 

This volume ie not intended tobea history of the Spanish conquest 
of America. It is simply a study in Spanish- American institutions. 
However, in the process of representing social and political insti- 
tutions the best part of thestory of the conquest is told; for, indeed, 
the description of the social and political batitutions of a country 
is an epitome of its history. As the study of institutions treats of 
the forma and functions of goverameut and of the customs and liie 
of oi^anic society, expeditions, wars, intrigues, and the deeds of 
great men are of value only in so far as they assist to abetter under- 
standing of institutions. In such a study chronological perspective 
should be used, but no attempt should be made to tell storiee for 
their own sake nor fully to relate historic events. In the present 
work only sufficient descriptive history has been given to illustrate 
the social and political life of the people and to show to what 
extent and in what manner the tawe and forms of government'^ 
have been applied in practical life. On this account many oiM 
the subjects treated appear to be incomplete and fragmentary, bo 
far as full descriptive history is concerned, but they serve the pur- 
pose intended in the presentation of the development of institu- 
tions. To those who desire the whole story of Spanish conquMt 
and occupation the writer would recommend the great work of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. It is a rich mine of historical wealth. 
The writer has consulted, cited, and quoted it frequently in this J 
work as an authority on difficult points. B 

The objective field of research covers the period from the con- ' 
quest and settlement of New Mexico in the sixteenth century to 
1846, the date of the American conquest. But the student of in* 
atitutions claims all times for his own and uses material that best ' 
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BubBervea hia purpose. The times of Cortes must be referred to ia I 
order to discover what inHtitutiona of old Spain were transmitted 
to the colonies, and the ioatitutioDg of old Spain must be investi- 
gated to understand the nature of those transmitted. Turning 
from the Teutonic inetitutions, which have been studied with great 
CHre by scholars, and from the Germanic political atmosphere with 
which our inatitutions are surrounded, the student is impressed 
with the striking contrast which Spanish- American institutions 
present. The key to that difference is found in the Roman 
iofluence on the development of Spanish institutions. Therefore 
wihe writer makes no apology for showing the Roman origin of 
wnieh institutions, nor for presenting the nature of those that 
^ere transmitted to America ; for theae matters are of vital impor- 
Itaoce. No attempt has been made to represent modern iostitu- 
Itions in the Southwest but the author has frequently mentioned 
jpbasee of government and events occurring after the establishment 
f American rule. There is much in modem life relating to old i 
lanish life and institutions which has not been described. | 

The illustrations have been chosen with a view of showing more 
elearly the nature of the ancient civilization described in the text 
BAnd to preserve representations of ruins which cannot retain tbeir 
fbrnu much longer in the presence of the rapid changes going on 
in the country. 

Fraiik W. Blaceuar. 
UmvEBSirv of Kansas, 
June 8, 1891. 
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SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 



Introddction. 

The student of history and politics finds the deepest 
interest nud the greatest profit id the social and political insti- 
tntions of a (leople; for in these are represented the first life 
of a nation. "Whether he study the tribal life of the Iroquois, 
the politics of Greece and Rome, the colonial life of New 
England, the municipality of Spain, or even the problems of 
Kiodern political administration, it is the same humanity which 
he studies, every [art of whicii bears its own lesson. And it 
is not infrequent that the field of history which is the least 
promising reveals the greatest truth. In its larger sense there 
is but one history, and that is the history of humanity ; the pant 
and present are one; time alone is old. Grreece and Rome 
w«re young; immediately about us are the oldest institutions. 
It only remains to choose what pail of this great domain shall 
be first investigated, even as one would choose which of the 
colonial elements of our great nation should l>e first studied. 

Of the four great nations of the Old World, which, through 
war and diplomacy, competed for supremacy on the Western 
continent, none has left a more interesting record than that of 
Spain. Mournful as were the result* of her enterprises, her 
liistorv is everywhere tinged with colors of romance; for 
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the exploration and conquest of the Spaniard bordered on 
the marvelous. There were excitement, adventure, and old- 
time glory in every exploit which has exliibited on plain, 
mountain, or in forest, the cliaracteristics of Spanish national 
life. This life, to tlie casual observer, is a series of paradoxes ; 
to the thoughtful a natural outcome. The Spanish explorer, 
apparently as devout as a monk, was frequently more cruel 
than the savage whom he conquered. A liberty-loving people, 
the Spanish have produced the worst types nf ahsolutism ; 
possessed of an active and progressive spirit, they have been 
slow to grasp and hold the vital elements of permanent im- 
provement; and while in the very act of inaugurating a 
reform, tbey have sown the seeds of anarchy and oppression. 
Popular representation and individual rightji, the flowers of 
early independence, were crushed by the ruthless hand of 
tyranny and despotism. Abounding in magnificent opportu- 
nities for gaining and holding power, the Spanish people were 
again and again forced to yield to foreign oppres^on. 

The prestige of Spain in the New World was great, and in 
the Old World her power was supreme. It is well to remem- 
ber that tlie discovery of America was accomplished under 
the patronage of Spain, and that priority of discovery and 
exploration gave her the first right to the soil ; that the first 
adventurers and explorers that over-mn the New World were 
Spaniards, a fact that strengthened her claim to the newly dis- 
covered territory; and that in the century following the dis- 
covery, Spain had become tlie foremost nation of all Euroj>e ; 
consequently the right of might was in her favor. In addi- 
tion to this, Pope Alexander VI., by an assumed divine right, 
bequeathed to Spain nearly the whole of the newly discovered 
continent.' With these advantages the opportunities of Spain 
were great. Indeed it may be said that, among the modem 
nations of Europe, uo other had such great opportunities of 
extending territory and of building and establishing a great 
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empire as Spain ; no other nation had such opportunities to 
develop and perpetuate civil liberty. Yet with all this pres- 
tige and jx)wer, Spain yielded her territory in the New 
World step by step, and lost her proud position in the front 
rank of the nations of the Old, The i-esult of this withdrawal 
was that the permanent institutions of North America have 
been established by other nationalities. Remnants of laws, 
customs, and institutions, and influences of the same, are all 
that we see to-day of an empire once magnificent in extent. 
The work of building the American Republic was performed 
by another natiou. 

It is generally recognized that our American political life 
is Teutonic in its origin and funilamental characteristics, and 
that the germs of American institutions have l>een derived 
directly from England. So marked are these phases of his- 
torical truth, that a celebrated historian has written of " The 
English people in their three Homes," ' the Old, the Middle, 
and the New England ; the continental, the island, and the 
trans-continental homes. Nor is this a sentimental or vision- 
ary oonccptlun. It is historical ; for in these three homes are 
people of a common stock, whose early institutions were the 
aame ; though now diflei-entiated, on account of environments, 
until the three vary in customs, laws, and social life. But the 
liberty of which they speak, and the progress of which they 
boast, originated iu a common birth-right, and descended 
through a common lineage. It may be justly claimed that in 
this aame source the element of modern civilization may be 
Jbund. And since the life and spirit of modem progress flow 
f from Teutonic aouroes, our laws, forms of local gov- 
lent, education, and social life, have a direct continuity 
heae early institutions ; wherever we find the vilalizing 
s of modem civilization, there we recognize the effects 
" liberty bom in a German forest;"* and we may trace 
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the germs of American institutions in the customs of the " 
erous barbarians." ' 

But in conceding that the vital forces of history, especially 
those that appeal most dirootly to the interests of human 
society, are of Teutonic origin, it must be remembered that 
tlie "generous barbarians" and their worthy descendants owe 
much for forms of government and administration as well as 
for processes of law, to the Roman civilization that preceded 
their own ; and that wherever the Komans and their direct 
descendants have gone, they have carried with them tbeir 
institutions, which will continue to be an element of all his- 
tory, and an ever fruitful source of study. Spain's chief 
contributions to the New World consist of these surviving 
Romanized institutions, and within the territory of the Amer- 
ican Republic they continue until this day. Yet it is not 
Burjirising that the study of Teutonic institutions as they have 
come to us through England, has ever been more attractive to 
etudents of history than the fragmentary results of Spanish 
occupation in the New World ; for the living issues of a pro- 
gressive people arc more Interesting and more useful than 
those of a people whose power has declined on account of 
inherent characteristics and peculiar conditions. And, more- 
over, the history of the instilutions of our own stock must 
always invite greater attention than those of a people of 
foreign race. Consequently the investigation of our rich 
heritage of Teutonic institutions, of the colonics of the Atlan- 
tic sea-board, has been extensive an<l thorough and productive 
of the best results. However, of late, these more remote ele- 
ments of civilization in our country have Iteen receiving 
greater attention ; for they represent a part of our colonial 
life, and have contributed to our national existence. Now 
all parts of the historical drama j)Iayed upon this continent 
are considered essential parts of American history. Intense, 
noble, and useful as the life of the English colonies on the 
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.tlantic coast has been, powerful as bas been its infliieace is 

:tion-'buildiiig, the far we.at and south preseDts its claim as a 

tistorical factor iu the great drama ; and to this extent is 

■titled to the consideration uf the true scholar. As history 

intiDues to l>e studied for the truth it reveals, every branch 

if oi^aDie society will become tbe legitimate field of the his- 

irian ; for each part throws some light upon the general 

hole of human development. But at any event, the student 

should not pause at the boundary of that which is uninviting ; 

for indeed the highest civilization is characterized by forms of 

entightenment and shades of moral barbarism ; and while our 

boasted civilization may exalt the former, it cannot escajie the 

latter. Tbe causes that prevent national development and 

eminent success, bring their own valuable and peculiar le&< 

sons. The relics of departed greatness, tbe broken fragments 

of institutions, and the maladies that consume nations, are 

the rightful subjects of tbe student of history ; as well as are 

full flush of victory, the permanency of development, and 

jua life-forces of modern progress. Nor should the 

\6at shrink from entering this field ; for the ad^e of Goethe, 

Wer fremde Sprachen uicbt kennt, weiss nicbts von seiner 

len," may apply with equal force to history ; for indeed, 

that knows not tbe history of other countries, knows not 

le history of his own. The power of contrast and com- 

■ison is the strength of the study of history ; and in this 

ipect it includes all nations and societies in its scope, and 

has for its interests the development of each sepaimte society,^ 

and the welfare of humanity at large. On this account the 

stttdy of 8paniHh American institutions claims our attention ; 

not only because of contrast, but especially because they have 

to do with the development of our nation. 

The southwest represents the connection of a great closotl 
circuit of the world's civilization, whose first foundations were 
laid in the early institutions of Roman and Teuton. Here 
two great streams of civilization have met ; the one Romance, 
' le other Teutonic. The former, moving first and more rapidly, 
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having passed from Rome to olfl Spain, and thence to Mexico J 
and the landa of the north, await«d the coming of the latter^ 
moviog from the norlhwoat through Old Eugland and New, ] 
and theuce across the cwntineut. As the latter has ever been J 
characterized by thorough conquest and complete reduction of ' 
the resources of nature, and the former by loose and extended 
occupation of territory, the result of this meeting is easily 
determined by the general judgments of history. Descending 
like an avalanche from the northwest, the sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons overpowered and dominated the Spanish people, who 
long before migrated from the mother country; and now 
within the boundai'ies of the United States are slowly absorb- 
ing or crushing the last remnants of the institutions of this 
romance people. To-day the Anglo-Saxon exults in the 
strength of a predominant and united nation, while the 
Siianish- American yet within our borders deplores the liuiure 
of his people, and reflects on the "buenos tiempcs" of the 
Spanish occupation. 

The points of contact of these two systems of colonization, ; 
where traces of the old iustitutions of Spain yet exist, am I 
easily pointed out ; for their line of deniarkation is very difr-J 
tinet. Florida, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, ana 
California, represent the field of early Spanish occupation, i 
the territory where are found the remains of old Spanishfl 
institutions. I say old Spanish institutions ; for it is the fata 
of colonies to preserve the older institutions of a nation, whin 
the national charaot«r may be subject to greater changes. 
present the influence on American institutions of this earljri 
occupation is very slight ; in the older states quite oblite 
ated ; on the Mexican frontier and in the newer states quite 
distinct; wjiile in Mexico we find the old forms of life andj 
government crystallized through long inactivity. But eveni 
here the modern industrial revolution is making great inroads \ 
apon old customs; and we shall soon hail the new Republic, J 
the republic of railroads and engines, of arts, industries, and 1 
education. In Florida, a few buildings with the traces ofj 
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early Spanish arcljitecture, a few Spanish names of places,! 
growing comparatively less by the constant addition of Eiig» ' 
liah names, and a small Spanish population, recruited by 
reason of the contact with Cuba and the surrounding Spanish 
fipcaking countries, are all that is lefl of the Spanish domina- 
tion of Florida for a jwriod of over three oeutijriea. Perhaps 
I the greatest effect of this domination is Seen in the slow d&- 1 
' velopment of the country in educational and admiuistrativO 1 
lines. For in the Spanish colonial possession, but little sys- ■ 
tematized eflbrt was expended in behalf of education. 

In Louisiana, a country of Spanish exploration and later i 
bminatiou, we find that Spanish laws are on the statntej 
Kiks, that the Spanish system of administration has had its 1 
ioflacDce apon the present system of government, and that 1 
Spanish blood flows in the veins of many of the inhabitants. \ 
Though the later Spanish rule was of short duration in ] 
Louisiana, it was distinctively the key to the Spanish occu-J 
latioQS in the present territory of the United States. It was f 
1 hopeless case for Spain in America, when Ijouisiana wan J 
pyfsa over to a foreign power. Here American life prcdonii- J 
l^intes, as do American law!^ and systems of administration. 
In Texas, once a part of Mexico and subsequently s 
independent republic, we should naturally look for the mosfcfl 
lasUog effects of Spanisli institutions ; but here as elsewhere 1 
tJiere are but few traces. A few laws, mostly obsolete, are 1 
printed on the statute-books; a few towns that retain traits 
F the old Spanish life, the ruins of the missions and build- 
i of the early padres, a few lialf civilized Indians ae 
Sie result of their teaching, and the use of the language on the 
frontier, are tlie chief characteristics of this former Mexican 
province. The language sj)oken is largely Mexican, as the 
pld Castilian does not count for njuch in Texas. A few famtr 

eof noble blood atill trace their lineage to the early Spanish'' ■ 
Iplonists. 

Turning now to New Mexico, we find, in spite of the rapid I 
ranstorraation of the post few years, more distinct traces ofl 
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the early colonial life. For over three eenturiea the Spanish j 
people dominated this countiy. Here the language ia spoken ' 
to a considerable extent by Spaniards, Mexicans, Auericans, 
Bnd Indians. Some of the towns have yet the appearance 
that they wore a eentury ago, while under the Spanish rule. 
The old adobe buildings, the focm of the town, and its gen- 
eral appearance and improvements, all speak of the Spanish 
life on the frontier. The work of the missionaries is clearly 
visible, not only in the remnants of the buildings that they 
constructed, in the predominance of the religion which 
they taught, but in the effects upon the Indians whom they 
instructed. The natives sjicak the Spanish language, in many 
instances worship according to the Spanish faith, and have a 
civilization somewhat dillerent from that which their fathers 
possessed prior to the con<{iiest. Their religion is semi-pagan 
and semi-Christian ; a mixture of the old Indian superstition 
and the Christiau faith; and may, perhaps, be a grade better 
than the old, though no one knows. The method of worsliip 
of an Indian is his own property, whatever he may say or do ; 
and frequently the converted have only exdianged unorganized 
for organized superstition. In New Mexico are evidences of the 
old Spanish grants and laws of settlement as well as traces of 
municipal life, both in the Spanish population and their early 
subjeds, the Indians. Here too are practical resnlt* of the 
Spanish domination observed in the endless litigation coooeru- 
ing the land titles to much of the territory. Another marked 
feature is the Spanish names of towns and rivers, and the words 
of common speech that have been Anglicised, as well as the 
continued use of the Spanish language. In New Mexico the 
line must be carefully drawn between the langnage of the old 
Castilion families, and the common speech ; that is, between 
Spanish and Mexican. 

In Arizona but little is to be noticed of Spanish cule beyond 
the work of the missionaries in early times. There are only 
two remnants of churches ; one a ruin, and the other a grand 
example of the early achieveinents of the fathers. Arizona 
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Fwos the field of the early explorers ; but the Spanish institu- I 

P tions did tiot take so firm n hold in this territory as in others. J 

Many of the modern towns have a Spanish populatios of a 

late immigration ; and one may hear the soft, flnent langu^ifll 

spoken to n considerable extent. 

The last trace of a vast colonization plan of the Sjtauish peo- 
i was in the occupation and settlement of California. C'en- 
iriea after the occupation of the New World was begun under 
"ihc reign of Ferdinand and laabella, the Spanish nation made 
its last great effort to extend its territory in the New World. 
The history of this attempt is the history of the Spanish occu- 
pation of Citlifornia, which really closed, so far as institutions 
arc conrerned, with the American conquest of California in 
lS4d, The relics of this occupation have been prominent, 
I they are now fast fadiug away before the onward 
fch of the invincible American. The nomenclature of the 
, the few remaining Castiliau families,' the rapidly 
declining Mexican population, the scattered native? still recit- 
ing the story of their wrongs, the old missions with their j 
characteristic architecture rapidly crumbling to ruins, tie 
ihoob and colleges that have been their natural successors, 
( relating to the holding of lauds and the legislation con- 
srning the original grants, the early records of towns and 
town life; — these are tiie cliief remaining }^)uints to remind ua . 
of the previous existence of a civilization crushed by its own I 
weight. The peiioti of the civilization falls within a century; 
; let us not look uixin it tightly, though it has provetl & I 
■e; for beneath the siiadow of romance, uudei the sur- I 
i of petty and ineffectual political management, lies the | 



"The great families of the Spaaish pioneer period have Diostij repre- * 

B nt ihe present day ; some ot them liave relained wealth and 

B, especially in the Boutfaem ooiintlee . . . Most of the old funilies 

I obscurily, and it is now difficult to trace their connectiona. Only 

il thirty Spanixh families of California have reluined any wealth or inSu- 

— Pioneei- Spaniih famUia in Cali/ornta, Century Magaiine, January, 

["•n, CbtuIeB Howard Shinn. 
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unmistakable grandeur of a great pioneer work. Slow and 
uncertain as the work of colonizing California may now seem 
to us, the Spanish settlers broke the virgin soil, faced the 
perils and dangers of the wilderness, and prepared the way 
for a newer and broader dvilization. With great hardihood 
. and great bravery, these early founders pushed into the fron- 
tier countries, and exhibited characteristics which are truly 
heroic. If the colonies lacked in thrift and vigor and estab- 
lished a system that ended in failure, let us consider on the 
other hand the almost insurmountable dlMciilties that they 
had to face in this new land, and the impracticality of tl;e 
home goverument, still move detrimental to their interests. 
Certainly we must acknowledge that this early colouial life 

I had a heroic beginning, though we must record for it a gloomy 
and humiliating end. 

When we contrast the vigor of the New England colon! 

' on the Atlantic sea-board, when we consider their thrift, 
completeness of their conquest, their steady and sturdy growti 
to wealth and power, their development of liberty and local 
government, when all these points and more are compared 
with the lack of these sterling qualities in the Spanish colo- 
nies of the Pacific coast, we shall have little reason to wonder 
at the results of such dissimilar conditions. With its quali- 
ties of bravery and hardihootl in enduring dangers, we must 
look to other things besides the Spanish character to acoounl 
for the wide difference in these two groups of settlers, The 
causes of their failure are inherent in the nature of the condi- 

■ tions under which the colonies were established. Their insti- 
tutions could not have been otherwise thau evanescent, while 
those of the English were destine<l by their very nature to 
become perraaneot. The Spaniards brought the natives into 
a scmi-ciWlized stat« ; they taught them agriculture and other 
arts and industries; they instructed them in the tenets of 
religion, and brought them under the influence of the rudi- 
ments of learning; they maiutaineil themselves in this country, 
for nearly a century, and were bringing the coniitrj' slow!] 
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but surely under the influences of civilization. In view of 
all of these facts, though there is a wide difference between 
the English and the Spanish people, we must accredit their 
&ilnre more to the conditions under which they labored, and 
the nature of their institutions and laws, than to the character 
of the Bpanish colonists. It is true that tlie elements of the 
Spanish nation were such that it might have been an easy 
matter to predict in a general way the temperament of the 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century, and to set bis possibilities 
and limitations. But no one could predict that there would 
be imposed upon this liberty-loving people an abnormal gov- 
ernment. Nu one cimid see, until it was effected, that the 
illegitimate government, the absolute rule of princes, would 
90 soon extend its blighting influences to every foot of Spanish 
soil, and permeate the whole Spanish nation. 

While Spain was developing absolutism and the inquisition 
with one hand and suppressing the liberty of the people with 
the other, England was developing constitutional liberty and 
establishing the natural rights of the people. The Spanish 
colonies were the direct outcome of the life of Old Spain, 
characterized hy the suppression of permanent advancement ; 
and they wert tainted everywhere with the evils of the mother 
country. On the other hand, at the time of the planting of 
the New England colonies, England had entered into the era 
of the Puritan revolution, and her colonists carried with them 
the foremost ideas of liberty then existing in the world ; and 
in addition, sterling characters formed in actual struggle. They 
had all of the advantages of the Puritan spirit and character. 
The attitude of England toward her colonies was not at all 
beneficent. She cared nothing for them, or only so far as they 
helped her. Her motto was to force the colonies to help 
themselves, to fight their own battles, and then to assist her. 
But with all of this, her treatment was more favomble to 
growth than that of Spain. The attitude of Spain in regard to 
her colonies in respect to the aid they were to give the mother- 
country was similar to that of England ; but the process 
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of obtaining this end was entirely diSerent. 8[)ain dealt 
pntenially with lier colonies, incorporated them and their 
territory into the government and the territory of the crown, 
and for fear of not governing enough she governed too much. 
The result was that, with no chance for self-development, the 
colonies became very dependent. Thus living under the pro- 
tection of the mother-ooiintry, curbed in every desire for self- 
governraeut, crippled in trade and commerce, and suppressed 
in individual growth, the colonies had ever l>efore them an 
unproductive life and a dismal future, and failed ultimately 
in performing that for which they were created. 

The contrast between the Siwnish and the English colonies 
in r^ard to the development of civilized life in America has 
been gi-eat. Long before the first permanent English settle- 
ment had beeu made on the Atlantic coast, the Spanish con- 
querors had explored the continent from ocean to oeeau ; and 
before the first permanent settlement at Jamestown, they had 
established permanent colonies in New Mexico. While we 
realize that their methods were not calculated to establish 
permanency of development in the new territory, we am not 
fail to admire those daring explorers who traversed so far tlie 
unknown wilds of American deserts and forests, planting with 
such zeal the missions and colonies that floated the Spanish 
flag over so many lands. But the accompanying picture is 
not the less startling; that while the English colonies were 
fighting for independence and were so far advanced as to form 
a separate and independent nation, the Spaniards were trying 
to extend their couqueafs and settlements on the Pacific coast, 
in order to prevent the enei-oachmeut of foreigners. Even 
while the representatives were assembled in the old "State 
House "at Philadelphia to sign the declaration which called 
into existence a free and independent people, a little oompany 
of pioneers were waiting at the entrance of the Golden Gate 
to Ibtmd a town. That town was founded on the sit* of the 
city that now guards the western entrance to our nation, three 
thousand miles from the nation's birth-place. 
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At this time Spain owned the whole of the territory west of I 
e Mississippi except Oregon and Washington ; and donbtlee 
had a rightfijl claim to these — a territory comprising more 1 
than two-tliirds ot" our present domain. Tliree-ciuarters of a 
centnry after this, Spain claimed not a foot of soil on the con- 
tinent, while the United States extended from ocean to ocean. 
The rapid decline of one power and the rise of the other 
involve many interesting qnestions in tlie making of nations. 
The history of the English colonies and of our own national 
fvelopment has been followetl with such care and skill on 
part of the historian and the student, that it remains only 
present the othur side of the contrast. It is necessary to 
iter at once upon a careful analysis of the origin and develop- 
'inent of Spanish institutions, their establishment and their 
decline in America. The institutions of other countries will 
be used only as auxiliary to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. The development of the Spanish people in a jrortion 
of the territory of the United States, their social and political J 
iastitiition?, their early triumphs, and their later decline, arel 
the themes before us. To accomplish this purpose it will be I 
necessary to consider the nature of the Spanish institutions of 1 
the Old World before making a study of them as they are f 
found transplanted into the colonies. In ascertaining the true 1 
of the Spanish institutions, it seems necessary to refer I 
the Koman institutions whicli have done so much to shape I 
id develop Spanish administration, government, and law. 




The mixture of races in Spaiu would occeBsarily lead to the 
development of original political and social inatitutioaa. Yet 
the constant changes wrought through repeated conquests by 
the people of di£ferent nationalities leaves room for the ppe- 
domiuant influences of tlie institutions which were strongest 
in constitution and most practical in their use. Of the di^^M 
similar social elements which have at different times doiii*J 
ioated Spain, each has lefl its mark upon the character, lii^l 
and institutions of this ancient country. As wave after wave^ 
of conquest rolled over the Iberian peninsula, each faileda 
to obliterate entirely the institutions of its predecessor. EvesS 
the ancient Iberians, mingling with the Celts, contributed! 
to the vivacity and life of the people; and in remote c 
tricts left distinct traces of their institutions. 

The Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, who conquered the 1 
soutliern parts of the peninsula, had at least a slight influence J 
upon the customs and laws of that portion of the territory^ 
occupied. The trading stations whicli they established on t 
ooast later developed into thriving cities, and long retained^ 
their original customs. The Roman domination which fol- 
lowed was complete; and the distinctive marks of the earlier 
civilization became traceable only under the adminbtration 
of the laws and government of the "Eternal City." The 
invasion of the Teutonic races brought with it customs and 
laws of a difTerent nature, which existed side by side in the 
14 
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new Gothic Kingdom. On the same soil Teutou and Roman 1 
commingled; and the higher system of laws linally prevailed, ' 
while every institution was permeated for a time with the 
spirit of German freedom aod lawlessness. After an existence 
of nearly three hundred yeare, the Gothic kiogdom went down 
before the standard of the Arab-Moor ; and couseqiiently the 
religion, lawa, and customs of this oriental people prevailed 
for several centuries in the fairest portion of the peninsula. 
Bot with all of their learning and practice in the arts and ' 
I sciences, and io spite of their wise aiid subtle cliaracter, they I 
were reconquered in the name of Christianity and through 
ft rising national life, by the same people whom they had 
formerly subdueii. These are the sonrties, ao diverse in race, 
language, customs, and laws, out of which arose the spirit 
that remodelled and amalgamated dissimilar elements to form 
the modern Spanish nation. 

When all of these combined influences are recognize 
: be aSirmed that there has been a direct coutinuity of 
loman institutions in Spain from the time when the first 
Dolonieswere planted in the peninsula to the present. Although 
e spirit of the German, in its persistent declaration for liberty J 
i ^;ainst despotism and oppression, has had great influence J 
a making the Spanish nation, the Roman law, government, 1 
nnd system of administration, as well as the Roman muni- 
■ dpoliiy and religion, have been the predominating influences 
vvhich have shaped the national polity. It is to the Roman 
V civilization that we must look for form and manner of pro- 
|,eedure; aud in no other institution is this more evident than 
a the methods of colonization at home and abroad, adopted 
f both peoples. i 

In order to show that the continuity of Roman law and i 
nstom may be traced to the Spanish institutions of the 
ipresent day, it will be well first to consider what kind of 
\ institutions Rome carried into Spain, to what extent they 
obtained, and how long they continued. It is to be observed 
Uiat Spain was the first province of the empire to be c 
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pletely Romauized. The method of extending the Roman 
civilization was by coioDization, voluntary immigration, and 
the extension of the provincial admin JBtration. By these pro- 
cesses a country was soon tranaformed in government, law, 
language, customs, and frequently in religion. Immigration 
began very early in Spain ; and many followed in the wake of 
the army, either for the purposes of trade, or for pernianent 
settlement. In the period immediately following the conquest 
by Scipio, from the year 196 to 169 B. c, more than 140,000 
Italians entered the proviuL-e of Spain,' This aided greatly 
the infusion of tlie langnage, customs, and institutions of the 
Komans. Along the Mediterranean coast, the Indigenous 
population and that of the Phoenicians was made to conform, 
under the republic, to the cuwtoms of the ruling people.' 
Under imperial reign, through colonization, and the extension of 
the munici|>alsystem throughout the peninsula, Spain was com- 
pletely Romanized. Under the rule of Augustus, there were 
in all Spain fifty communities with full citizenship; nearly 
fifty others up to this time bad received Latin rights, and 
were in their internal oi^anization equal to bni^ess com- 
munities.^ Some of the earlier towns adopted Roman civIU- 
jtation long before; thus the towns of Baetica in the lime of 
Strabo were Roman in custom and speech. On the occasion 
of the imperial census instituted in 74 A. D., the Emp< 
Vespasian Introduced the Latin municipal organization i 
the remaining towns of Spain.' 

But It wan through colonization that the Roman institutioi 
were Introduced Into new provinces. In all colonizatioa S 
was the fundamental idea that the territory colouized mat 
become a part of the empire and be subject to the governmei 
of Rome. Whatever lawa were established or forms of gOT-'] 
ernment granted, they must emanate from the central authoriU 
at Borne. The colonies were sent as the offspring of the pan 
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government, and were to retain their filial relation indefinitely. 
Included within the general purpose of the extension of terri- 
torv, there were in the Komau policy four dietinct objects of 
colonization ; uanally one of the four objects predominated, 
but all four might be entertained in the planting of a single 
<x)lony. These objects were, (1) to people a province with 
persons of Roman blood ; (2) to guai-d and control a con- 
qnered province; (3) to dispose of the surplus population of 
a city ; and (4) to settle the veteran soldiery whom Rome paid 
in lands, fiiit in all these methods of settlement one idea was 
never lost, the idea of guarding the frontier.' The earliest 
colonies of Rome were purely military garrisons sent out to 
occupy the territory, to keep it in subjection, and to guard the 
frontier against invasion. Cicero terms the Roman colony of 
this class, Specvla popult Ronumi ae propiiff)iaculum} Colo- 
nies of this nature were at first few in number, and confined 
to the colonies of the Sabines and to Latium ; but they 8iK)U 
extende<i over all Italy, as there was need, continually growing 
in size and importance. As an example of this class, there 
were six thousand men settled in Beneventum to guard Cam- 
pania.* These military colonies developed into cities where 
Roman laws and customs prevailed. 

As Rome continued her conquests beyond the limits of the 
peninsula, it became necessary to plant colonies for the sake of 
retaining her sovereignty over partially subdued countries. 
In the Province of Spain there was founded at Italics (Old 
Seville), by Scipio's veterans, a military colony which developed 
at a later date into a flourishing city, the birth-place of Tra- 
jan, Hadrian, and Theoilosius. Somewhat later, in 171 B. c, 
another colony of the same nature was established at Carteia ; 
but as the colony was formed of tamilies of a mixed race, it 
had Latin right only.* The Senate had not yet sent citizens 
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to settle in the provinces, and it was not until after the paa- 
Bage of the law of Gracchus (lex Sempronia agraria), which 
had for its chief object the relief of over-populated Kome and 
the proviaion of laud for the poor, that any move was made 
to form colouies of citizens in tlie provinces.' The plan of 
Caiu8 Gracchus for traus-iuarine colonies failed during bis 
lifetime ; but in after years it was carried out with good results. 
In 122 B. c, he set out with 6,000 colonists to found a colony 
at Carthage, which he called Junonia.' A burgess town with 
full Roman rights was established; but during the absence 
of Caius, his enemies brought infiuenoes to iiear which 
caused the repeal of the laud-law during the following year, 
and the new colony was without the support of tlie central 
government. The colonists, though disfranchised, continued 
to claim their holdings ; and in later years the colony was iu 
a flourishing condition. This was the 6rst burgess town 
founded as a colony outside of Italy, although others were 
b^un before this became firmly established. In 118 B. C, 
the "Colonic Narbo Martins," called Narboneusis, was per- 
manently established in Gaul. In nature and object it par- 
took more of the form of a military out-post than of a civic 
colony; but it had a burgess population with full Roman 
rights." 

In the latter part of the fii-Ht century before Christ, foreign 
colonization was carried on extensively. At this period Csesar 
founded many colouies, and established not less than 80,000 
citizens in the dififerent colonies outside of Rome, many of 
whom were sent to Spain and Gaul.* Augustus continued the 
colonization so vigorously prosecuted by Cseaar ; the majority 
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of the colonies founded by him were of a. military nature aud 
created for the purpose of di»|)oaiag of the army vet€raii8,^ 
Frequently other colonies were formed than those sent out by- 
Rome, by sdmitting the towns of the province to the rights 
and privileges of the colonies; although sometimes the inhabi- 
tants of the towns were expelled to give room to Roman 
colonists. And again Roman colonists would be added to th6 
already existing population, and the town would thus receive 
the rank of colony.' ^Vhen this was the case, dissensions 
often arose, which led to a struggle for supremacy ; and this 
(]suftlty ended in giving to the original inhabitants larger privi- 
leges, though sometimes it produced results just the opposite. 
But wherever Romans went, there went the Roman govern- 
ment, aud the Roman law and system of administration ; and 
as far as possible, the recognition of the provincial towns as 
parts of Rome seems to have been a distinct policy. Whether 
the town was formed on a civil or military basis, it was still 
a type of old Kome, an int^ra! part of the empire. Even in 
the fbnnding of the town, Rome was imitated; and muni- 
cspal life aud municipal custom, as well as municipal law and 
id ministration, were taken directly from the jiarent city.* 
iTroni the moment of the conquest, the Romans appropriated 
1 of tlie royal domain and frequently part of the common 
Bids; and in some instances they appropriated the whole 
ritory of the conquered, which thus at once became Romao 
domain. The iuhabitants were allowed to hold these lands 
as tenants of the state, and were obliged to pay taxes (onfr- 
tcDth) on the land, a personal tax, duties aud royalties, and 
were also required to furnish requisitions when demanded.* 
On the other hand, the colonists were Roman citizens, and 
might if they desired, go to Rome and exercise their rights as 
I such. They were also free from the tribute ou land, but must 
F fill all requisitions mode by the central government in time of 
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not own the land which they occupied, but 1 
from the state. When the officer (agriiueusor) appointed for 
the purpose led out a eolonv, he chose a tract of laud, divided 
it into squares (centuriae) of two hundred aci-es each,' which 
were again subdivided into smaller ones (sortes), and a])por- 
tioued with the houses to the colonists according to rank, to 
be held as above stated. Thus the inequalities of old Rome 
were transferred to the colonies. At first the method of dis- 
tribution varied ; but it is held that Cnsar established a norm 
for the apportionment on lands in the several colonies. As to 
the internal workiugs of the colony, the Roman right, or the 
l<atiu right, was a meagre affair as far as an iudepejident 
organization of the miinicipinm was concerned. It received 
its municipal law from the Romau sendte, and its whole form 
and process of administration were derived from the mother 
country. There were senators, or dectirionte, consuls called 
chiumvirg, and censors, or duumviri quinqUieimales} But with 
all of this, a certain amount of civil and military power was 
delegatetl to local authority, and as the central power at Rome 
declined, the towns tended to develop some originality in gov-i 
eroment. 

There is one class of Roman towns, formed by the 
liahment of garrisons throughout the provinces for the 
of guarding the frontiers, which are of such historic intc 
as to deserve special attention, although they have 
already alluded to. This class is represented by the line 
forts on the mark, or boundary of a nation, which becai _ 
frontier cities, and fi-equently the foremost of the laud. Ww> 
eball find Spain following the same policy in the nineteenth 
oentnry. Whenever it became necessary for the protection of 
the Roman interests or the repression of a warlike people, a 
chain of fortresses was established along the frontier or in 
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le heart of the territory of the ofFeuding people.' But 
faether planted on the boundary line of the Roman posses- 
ir ill the midst of a disaffected people, the primary 
object of these garrisons was to protect Kome. Examples of 
these garrisoned towns are those military settJemenls founded 
among the Silures in Britain, and the later colonies established 
by Agricola.' Another notable example is the line of for- 
tresses established by Cresar in Gaul on the boundary of the 
Narbonensis ; * other familiar examples are the line of presidia 
in Spain, and the forts along the Danube. The development 
of towns from these military centres must have been very 
gradual; the military carap changing first into a village, and 
then into a mnnicipium or a colony.* Thei-e is but little 
distinction lietweeu these terms ; in a genera! sense they may 
need interchangeably, although the colony was of a higher 
ler than the raimicipiiim,' having been sent out by Rome, 
id having lM«n granted full civil privileges from the start. 
[owever, a nmnicipinm might become a colony; and in fact 
town might partake of the nature of the muuicipinm and of 
colony at the same time," It was customary for the camp- 
illowers, such as sutlers, settlers, and merchants, to pitch their 
Its outside of the ramparts, where thus a small community, 
t less nniterl, sprang up. If the camp remained in one 
place for a long time, as was frequently the case, the village 
grew rapidly, and finally became a Roman town with all 
the rights, duties, and privileges of Roman citizenship attached. 
The soldiers usually intermarried with the surrounding people 
and became attached to the soil, or they brought their families 
with them and thus became permanent settlers. There were 
other species of military colonies : first, those that were estab- 
lished by Rome from the beginning, as when a whole army 
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vias retired to subdue the couDtrj; and secoud, the coloiiicsl 
formed by retired veteraus who were given lauds in paymenfe^ 
for services, or as pensions, and were paid according to their 
rank. The nature of these colonies differed chiefly as to the 
process of formation ; although the ceremonies in the distribu- 
tion of the land at the founding of a colony were uniform in 
all cases. But it is not possible to pursue this part of the 
subject further than barely to indicate the Itonian method of 
colonization. I 

The provincial system of administration lu the Roia 
government had during its organization under the Republia 
many marks of excellence. It was the policy of the Rom 
Senate never to destroy people, cities, and institutions, unlea 
it was deeme<l necessary for the present or future safety of ti 
Republic. The policy was economic rather than humanaj 
for a depopulated town pays no tribute, aud furnishes i 
recruits. The people conquered were, as a rule, allow 
to retain their own religion, their laws, their magistrates, i 
their public assemblies.' They were left in possession of f( 
part of their lauds and revenues. When the country i 
submitted to Rome, a constitution was given to the peo^j 
pie, fixing the amount of tribute to be paid and defining tb^V'l 
obligations to the new government; aud that order might 1 
the sooner restored, the j)eople were given a new civil ( 
which retained as far as possible tlie old fonus of munioipi 
government.' By degrees the territory, its laws and peopl 
were Romanized. The governor was the chief ruler in ti 
province ; municipal authority, except in cases of towns grants 
special privil^es, was reduced to a minimum, and the vestigt 
of a provincial assembly were removed by the policy of "divide 
et impera."' 

The Roman provinces in Spain were of rather a loose 
ot^nization, and it seems that there was no connecting link 
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Dperia] power repreaentel by officere sent out 
id the local government of towns. Except in 
roi'iu, oo representative body of the province existed ; conse- 
quently the power of the governor, who was called either 
proconsul or praetor, was almost absolute.' He was appointed 
at first bv the senate, later by the Emperor of Kome ; and fuU 
i his duties as an agent of the Roman government. As 
power of the home government declined, the imperial 
officers became more and more independent, and the govern- 
ment of the provinces was more absolute tlian the home gov- 
ernment. The governors were in the position of monarchs. 
The officers that were appointed to assist the governor were 
also of the home government. The policy was to extend the 
rule of the City over the whole empire; consequently every 
new territory conquered was considered a part of the Roman 
Empire or Republic. But though the whole province or 
country conquered was considei-ed as belonging to Rome, not 
'.Jlii of the lands were confiscated by the conquerors. As a rule 
public lands of conquered peoples became Roman Ijands, 
the private lands of public enemies of Rome were also , 
confiscated. All other lands were subject to taxation, except I 
in the cajses of free or privileged towns. This Roman domin- 
ation of civil law and administration rapidly transformed the 
simple customs and laws of the people to the more dignified 
administration of the Roman governmenl, whose influence on 
political life was strong and uncompromising. 

But there were other methods used in Romanizing Spain. 
Peaceful intercourse carried on what war and politics had be- 
gun,' The intercourse of tlie Italians with the Spaniards in 
trade and commerce, brought into the province Roman money 
and Roman Language. There was a constant influx of the 
Italian nations which continued to transform manners, customs, 
and laws. Even the habits of dress and modes of life followed 
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tlie Roman methods. The introduction of the Italian niunici 
pal law, one of the most enduring monnments of Rome, helped 
to complete this transform a tion ; for the old towns were then 
I admitted to the Romao righte with the usage of the Romi 
' law, and the new towns and colonies were formed after thfr] 
Roman model. 

But nowhere is the transformation of Spain more marked 
than in the gpread of the Christian religion.' In the study 
of mediaeval institutions in any part of Europe, the stiideat 
must not overlook the effects of religion. They are 
everywhere ; in the modification of the old laws, and in the 
ooustruction of the new ones; in the influence on the moral 
and religious conduct of individuals, and in the elfecte of 
establishment of justice. The priest, posing as a scribe 
compiling laws, was etUioateil under the influence of Rome, 
and not infrequently modified these laws to conform to the 
BomBD type. And again, as the church posed as a tribunal 
to try offenders against the moral law, its officers came in 
direct contact with the civil law and its administration ; cou- 
Bequently the powerful oi^uization of the church had great 
influence in shaping public affairs. By degrees the religion 
of the indigenous population was replaced almost entirely by 
the Christian religion, which gave it great importance in the 
development of society. 

Thus in language, literature, religion, law, administration, 
municipality, customs of dress, and habits of life, trade, com- 
merce, and organization, Spain became Romanized. During 
the Roman domination it is evident that almost the entire 
province yielded to the civilization of the coniuered. It can 
be conclusively shown that this Roman life continued with 
elight modifications down to the time of establishment of the 
modern nation, and even to the organization of the Spanish 
ooloniee of America. Not only was there a continnity of 
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man institutioiia, but they were essential ta the IbundatioQ 
the S|)anish monarchy. The Spanish people, naturally eon- 
retained their adopted language, customs, laws, and 
ministration, notwithstanding the rude shock of Saracen and 
!entonic invasion, and the wasting influences of time. At least, 
lese elements furnished the material for the new structures. 
Spain is noted for the number and variety of its codas of 
w. ' So regularly have these compilations been made, and 
with such thoroughness, that it may be said that they repre- 
sent the best part of the history of the Spanish people. When 
the Groths conquered the province in the fifth century, they 
oght with tliem customs and ideas of government which 
anti-Roruan in every respect. The old spirit of Teutonic 
ora was manifested in them, and the right of choice id 
tiie selection of a king still prevailed. They also practiced 
the system of individualistic government so common to all 
Germanic tribes. No sooner were the Goths well established 
in their new home than there began a strii^le for predomi- 
nance of institutions, the Teutonic and the Roman ; and this 
struggle resulte<l in the toleration for a long time of both 
18 of law, one for each people, dwelling side by side. 
Srat co".le of laws in 8pain after the decline of t\n\ 
supi-eniacy was that of Eiiric (466—483), supposed to' 
ve been compiled during the latter part of the fifth century, 
was a compilation of the ancient customs of the Goths, and 
• nearly two hundred years had an important function in 
the government. Alaric, the successor of Euric, who was 
killed by Ciovis, collected and published the laws of the 
Bomans, as then practiced in Spain and Gaul, in a code called 
le Breviarium.' Thus the law of the barbarians and the law 
the Romans were entirely distinct ; and each people was 
I governed by its own law. At the middle of the seventh wn- 
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tury, at the time wlien the Goths were driven out of Prance,^ 
their King, Chindasnnithe (642-701), uuit«d the two codwS 
in one, by which the entire people were governed, This¥ 
remarkable code was published under the title of "Fortual 
Judicura," appeareti later as the "Liber Judicuni," and 
commonly known as the "Fuero Juzgo." It ib satd byjitristcj 
to be the source of Spanish jurisprudence.' This code v 
' baeed npon the Roman law, the constitutional fueros of tbafl 
kings and lords, and their decrees respecting civil and crimi- 
nal laws and the rights and the administration of munioipali- 
Hea. It represented the power of the Gothic monarchy and 
the usefulness of Roman jurisprudence. The " Forum Judi- 
cum" was the result of the councils of ToIe<]o in which the 
interests of the whole country — the clergy, the lay aristocracy, 
royalty, and the people were repi-eseuted.' In this feet 18 
illustrated the power of the clei^y; for at the cuuncile of J 
Toledo, as well as throughout Spain, at this period, all otbel 
classes were grouped about the clergy. The councils wentl 
national assemblies in which tlie affairs of the country v 
debated and laws were readjusted, " What the field of B 
or May was tti the Franks," says Guizot, " what the Witten-^^ 
agemote to the Anglo-Saxons, and what the general assembly ■ 
of Pavia was to the Lombards, such were the councils 0$9 
Toledo to the Visigoths of Spain."* The Fuero Juzgo^J 
formed by the amalgamation of the Gothic and Roman lavB| 1 
repi-esented the rights of humanity, the duties of governmenJ^jl 
and the interests of the people ; but it was without the onK-,- J 
nary checks on authority. In it the traces of Teutonic society^fl 
have disappeared and the Roman principles pretloniinate. 
This close uuion of the Gothic and the Roman codes bal 
' resulted in a vast system of administration, " semi-ccclesiasticf 
I and semi- imperial," dominating all society, and Ibrmiag thd 
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main support of a Gothic monarchy tliat grows daily morft.1 
absolute. From this time forth, religious aud civil imperialiaifrl 
was the characteristic mark of tfie Spanish government, 
whole of the code has never been rejwialed ; and not^vithstand-1 
ing frequent (.-onipilations, it still remains the corner-stone of^ 
Sjianish jurisprudence. The domination of the Arab-Moors 
&iled to obliterate it; and, in truth, its principles prevailed 
throughout the entire legal history of the nation. It must 
not be inferred that, l>ecauBe the Roman principle predomi- y 
□at«d in early codes, the Teutonic life ceasal to have in- 
fluence. " Fourteen centuries of revolutions and changes of 
every kind, so common lo the government of this peninsula," 
•ays Sempere, " have not yet entirely extinguished the spirit 

\ wbich the founders of the Gothic monarchy imparted to its 
litihaliitantB. Many of the usages and customs introduced by 
^e barbarians are stUl preserved." ' Yet it must be maiu- 

[iained that their most enduring work is seen in the formula- 
tion and use of the Roman law as the foundation of Spanish 
jurisprudence. However, side by side with these principles, I 
are recorded the old constitutional rights of the Teuton. Law 
second of the preliminary title asserts, " Thou shalt be king 

[ if thou doest right, aud if thou doest uot right thou shalt not 

f be king." * The Cortea of Spain attempted to formulate this 

I' eame principle in the constitution of 1812. 

It is uot necessary to discuss the numerous legal codes of I 
(pain which appeared from time to time, mostly in the form 
of cbtupilations or fueros of tlie king. Those of the latter 
class were frequent, and of almost every description. The 
term fuero has various significations in both ancient and 
modem jurisprudeuce.' It may mean a decree, j 
charter, or a code granted by the sovereign. Used in itsJ 
specific sense, it represented the documents granted by a lord i 
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or a. king to a municipality, seoiiring to it certaiD rights and 
privileges conformable to the constitution.' The fueros were 
a fruitful source of law, and represented the principal addition 
for many centuries after the formation of the Fuero Jiizgo. 
But each new law or decree represented only an addition to 
the general code. Among the more important codes of this 
general nature were the Fuero Viejo de Castilla, and the Fuero 
Real. These were all granted prior to the famous Siete Par- 
tidafi of the thirteenth century, and represent the growth of 
the iwwer of the Spanish monarchy. The old imperialism of 
Rome was fast changing the Teutonic elective king into a 
hereditary monarch with unlimited authority. Of the early 
l^islation, the Siete Partidas was the last formal act of the 
incorporatiou of the Roman law into the laws of Spain. It 
was proposed by Alfonso the Wise, who collected or caused to 
be collected the laws of Spain from many sources. It has 
been asserted that this code was similar in arrangement to the 
Pandects of Justinian ; and this is easily aecounfed for when 
we consider that the compilers were the learned scholars of 
Salamanca. Alfonso X. began a reform by encouraging the 
study of Roman law at the University of Salamanca, where 
he created three chairs for its instruction, aud caused several 
manuals to be compiled for the students. The Roman law 
was found favorable to the unity of the country and to abso- 
lute monarchy ; and it was his purpose to make a general use 
of its most favorable parts to strengthen the government of 
his kingdom. Consequently, the Siete Partidas did not neg- 
lect to make free use of the Pandects. It was formed from 
(a) the ancieut customs of S;>ain, (6) the Roman laws, (e) 
the canon law, and {d) the writings of the fathers and quo- 
tAtions from various sages.' The law was promulgated in 
the year 1263; but was not formally adopted until 1348, dur- 
ing the reign of Alonzo XI, when it was sanctioned by the 
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Cortes held at AJcald, de Henares.' From time to time it was 
recognized by the Cortes, aud by the authors of various com- 
pilations that followed, as the standard law of the land. The 
Siete Partidas (seven parts), is a thorough and philosophical 
treatise; and although it did not occupy the hlghei^t l^al 
position, it remained the authority to which cases not covered 
by special legislation were referrwl. During the domination 
of the Moors, the laws of Spain remained in force in most 
instances, although interrupted in their action by the tribal 
hands tliat held sway over the land. And it may be said that 
the Tentonic customs grew to have less and less influence in 
law, and the Roman law more, as the kings continued to issue 
their decrees for the control of the people. The i'eudal 
sjrstem, which prevailed to a considerable extent at first, did 
not strengthen royalty ; but in the final settlement of power 
it increased imperialism in law and government. Thus the 
Roman law prevailed until long after the setting forth of the 
laws of the Visigoths, and then coalesced with the latter. 
There were added to this portions of canon and feudal laws, 
and the municipal decrees; from all of these sources arose 
the actual jurisprudence of Sixain.^ Notwithstanding its 
various modifications, the direct influence of the Roman law 
never ceased, even in modern jurisprudence. 

But the municipal system was to Spain, as well as to other i 
European nations, the great legacy bequeathed by Rome. 
Amidst all the changes to which mediteval Institutions were 
subjected, the Roman municipality was continuoua. It has 
been shown abovt that the municipal system was carried into 
Spain at an early date, and that municipal law prevailed there 
quite extensively. There was little direct evidence of the real 
nature of this municipal law, beyond that it was Roman, 
nntil the recent discovery (1857) of the tablets containing the 
constitutions of the towns of Malaga and Salpensa in the 
ancient province of Baetica. These tablets have done much 
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to clarify the ideas already existing concerning tlie provindal 
administration. The municipal charters were granted in the 
time of Hadrian, and represent the fnil Roman rights granted 
to the burghers of the towns. The provincial Iloman towns 
had the curia, decuriones, duumvirs, and aediles; and these 
officers corresponded to those of the ceatral city.' Each coi-- 
poration regulated its internal affairs through officers elected 
by the citizens of the town.' Consequently, the municipali- 
ties, while in a measure aubordinate to Rome, were within 
certain limits self-governing l>odie3. The citizens elected the 
magistrates of whom the senate was composed, but had no 
further conti-ol over it. This body was oomposetl of one 
hnndred decuriones, who had more power and less responsi- 
bility than the members of a modern town council.^ As the 
seiiate was formed from the six chief magistrates, ex-offic«rs, 
old senators, and those persons having sufficient property to 
qualify them for the office of decurion, it must, of necessity, 
have been siristocratic in its nature. The government waa 
based upon the personal right of a superior magistrate rather 
than upon representative authority as in case of the modem 
munidpality. The senate, or town council, represente<l the 
executive body, from which the magistrates received their 
orders, aud with whom they often consulted.' Thus we find 
that in municipal organization, the provincial towns of old 
Spain were smaller types of old Rome ; and that the same 
privileges were extended to citizens in the former as in the 
latter. 

These municipalities continued to exist in Spain after the 
decline of the Roman Empire. They continued long after 
the invasion of the Goths ; and during the period of the over- 
lordship of the Arab-Moors, the cities of Spain were per- 
mitted lo carry on their own government. Even the Goths, 
who at first contjict with the Romans did not care for cities. 
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soon leametl to build their own or occupy those already built. 
In this and in oUier things, we find tlie strong infliicnw of 
Roman institutions, and their persistant continuance during 
rapid and radical changes. During the domination of the 
Arab-Moors, a few of the conquered Spaniards fled to the 
mountainous districts of Asturias, where they established a 
smalt kingdom that continued to increase rapidly in power 
and extent. These jteople, who sought to escape servitude to 
the Moslem, carried with them their own laws and customs, 
which laid the foundations of the new empire. From this 
nucleus of freedom there sprang up several small kingdoms 
which began to reconquer the territory. This was the begin- 
ning of moflem or Christian Spain, and was the occasion of 
founding the modem Spanish municipalities. 

From the mountain districts of Asturias began tlie re-onn- 
quest of Spain, which recovered all the territory Uiat had 
hitherto fallen into the hands of the Moors. At this period 
tJie feudal system prevailed to a considerable ext«ut, but was 
never quite so complete in Spain as in France and Germany. 
Of the reconquered territory, the usual jrartions went to the 
followers of the king who led the victorious forces. This 
gave the nobles great power, which the king attempted to 
offset. To accomplish this, he granted municipal charters 
to colonies that settlecl on the territory made vacant by the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spanish territory. These muni- 
cipal grants represent the revived Roman municipal charters ; 
and the process of colonizing these waste places resembles iii 
a measure the practice of the Romans at a much earlier date, 
was a show of liberty, but little more ; because of the 
loe of the feudal nobility and the principles of mani- 
orgaimatiou. During the re-conquest, the Spanish peo- 
bad received assistance from the adjoining Franks ; and 
supposed that municipal organization received some infln- 
ence from this source. But whatever appearance of liberty 
there might have been in the formation of these first modem 
mnnicipalities, it was theoretical rather than practical. It is 
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true that the municipality had changed in its fundatueirt 
idea, aa its governing body was now representative ratba 
than personal; but the interference of feudaliam made tliis 
more frequently a theoretical right tlian a practical exercise 
of the liberties of the people. The transition periotl from the 
ancient form of the aristocratic municipality to the modem 
democratic one, was of long duration. If rights and preroga- 
tives were secured against the encroachments of the feudal 
nobility, the king eventually usurped them. 

All grants to free communities were given in such a man- 
ner that they tended to strengthen royalty. Indeed, nearly 
all of the privileges granted to towns and to their popular 
representation in the Cortes were attended with sueli restric- 
tive measures as to favor the ceolral government — that is, the 
king. In the charters granted to tlie people, it was clearly 
stated of what class the town should be ; it was granted fixed 
limits and boundaries, and to its citizens were guaranteed 
common wood-land and common water prlvil^es. Alfonsq 
established that no colony or community could be form 
without the consent and approval of the king, and that t 
acts of the town councils must be approved by royal n 
mus before they could become laws. From this time i 
strn^le between the Teutonic and the Roman elements f 
law was on. The result was that the Teutonic spirit i 
crushed, and Spain returned to Uie principles of Bon 
Spain became as if no Teutons hud ever conquered and aetdl 
and held sway for three centuries In her t«rritorj', Theb 
principles that had been working in government and admuH 
istration, even through the Gotliic reign and the Moorii 
predominance, came to the front and maintaiiierl themselv^ 
until not even a vestige of the popular government and spu; 
of freedom which characterizes Teutonic customs was left. 

Popular representatioQ in Spain began at an early i 
through the instrumentality of the independent towaa. 
this representation was never universal or regular. Th* 
towns by their charters claimed certain rights; and yei i 
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no one time were all of the towns represented in the Cortea. 
These popular representations were in vogue for a time, but 
gradually died out; and under the Bourbon monarchs the 
ancient liberties were entirely suppressed. Under the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Cortes were seldom called; 
and when they were, it was for the advantage of the sover- 
eigns rather than for the advantage of the people. The 
familiar act of voting supplies to the central government 
was their only privily. Although the spirit of freedom still 
slanibered on among the people, as it always has done and 
does now, it must be maintained that popular representation 
in Spain was something of a formality ; similar no doubt to 
the representation of the people in the English Parliament in 
the thirteenth century. It remained for the successors of 
Ferdinand and Isaltella only to make complete that which 
had already been b*^un. The Roman Imperialism pre- 
dominated. The system of ruling provinces was Roman. 
The plan of magnifying central government through the 
appointment of royal officers was after the old Roman type. 
Whatever institutions flowed from old Spain from this time 
on, were Roman iu their nature. The Germanic elements 
were crushed out save in a few local institutions. But, 
whether of colonization or of municipal government or of 
national or provincial administration, the predominating 
characteristics were Roman. The Christian church tuded 
greatly this Romanizing process. The Hierarchy was abso- 
lute. The church had inherited the Roman forms of gov- 
emuient, and her methods of procedure were Roman. The 
Pope was the natural successor of the Emperor in Imperial 
affairs. He posed as the universal spiritual and temporal 
arbiter for the world. The empire was his own. The 
Christian religion took a strong hold in Spain ; and it went 
so far as to attempt to maintain its own authority against the 
papal authority, through the emperors and kings. When 
Spain projected her system \i\ioa other countries, it was a 
type of old Rome that she represented. 
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In adiuinUtration tlie modern Spanish nation resembled 
the Roman. When the Moors were expelled step by step, it 
was by the force of predatory warfare incident to feudalism. 
It was in most instances a local rather than a national triumph, 
until af^er the union of Castile and Leon and the conquest 
of Grenada. Ferdinand III, of the two former kingdoms, 
endeavored to establish unity by translating and enforcing 
the old laws; and tried to improve his administration by 
replacing the governors of the provinces by royal officers 
(adelantados majores) who were directly responsible to the 
crown. Once begun, the return to the imperial system as 
used in the empire and practiced by Charlemagne was rapid, 
until all pai-ts of administration centered in the king, and 
each part of the government was a check on every other jiart. 

In the planting of the early colonies in Spain, the Komau 
system of forming the laws and of granting privileges to the 
inhabitaute was lullowed. These colonies wei* formed for 
the purjwse of re-iieopling the waste territory and of guarding 
the frontier — two of Uie special purposes in the Roman plan. 
For these purposes, as well as to counteract the influeuces of 
the feudal nobility, they were granted charters. 

The English colonies from the start rested on a different 
basis, as did all English institutions. However great the 
influences of the Romau law and the Roman system of 
administration may have been upon the progr^s of the English 
government, the Teutonic life always predominatetl in its 
institutions. This is true in the colonies; for into these the 
ancient laws and customs were transplanted. The Roman 
method of treating the public land prevailed to a great extent 
in Spain, and consequently in the Spanish colonies. The laws 
Filiating right and titles to land, and the laws of estates, 
were derived directly from Roman code. Thus in law, in 
municipal organization, tn administration, and iu methods of 
colonization, the Roman influence ]iredominated. But this 
influence was modified in many ways by the development of 
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Spain. The new national life, and the changing policy of 
different rulers, brought about many new phases of govern- 
ment consequent upon national development. It will, there- 
fore, in order to understand the nature of the institutions 
which were transplanted to the American colonies, be neces- 
sary to consider more fully the condition of Spain at the 
time of the conquest and settlement of America. 




Despite the show of fre«]om in the communities of Spain, 
and the represeutation iu the Cortes of privileged towns 
by deputies, feudalism finally obtained complete domination, 
and prevailed during and after the rise of Christian Sjiain 
through the successful struggle against the Saracens. But 
the tide of centralization set in as the people began to fight a 
common enemy and to espouse the cause of a nniversal religion. 
Out of the many kingdoms of Spain there came finally, by a 
series of progressive changes, one that was stronger and better 
than the rest; and it formed a nucleus for the foundation of the 
nation. The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella marks the 
origin of the modern nation, and the first part of a period 
of centralized government. It was during this period that 
feudalism declined, and the old absolutism of the central 
power was revived.' Prior to this, the time-honored rights 
of the people had mostly disap|K?ared ; and the wiiole Spanish 
nation lapsed into lords and vassals. If a town occasionally 
retained its early rights, they were so overshadowed by the 
forms of feudal society that they amounted to a mere sliow of 
civil liberty. Through the union of Cawtile and T*eou by a 
fortuitous marriage and the inheritance of Aragon, the Span- 
ish sovereigns became possessed of a large territory ; and this 
was extended by the conquest of the Sai-acens. By this eon- 
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[uest, patriotism and religious zeal tended to cement tlte old | 
ngdoms into a national unity. But the internal disorders ' 
were not easily disposed of. The long sway of rapacious 
nobles bad broken down the courts of justice, aod had 
quenched the flame of liberty that occasionally flashed In 
the gloom. The judges of the courts were intimidated by 
the armed lords, and their decisions set aside by the power il 
of the sword. 

Ferdinand and Isabella attempted to restore the judicial 
rights of the people, and to suppress the power of the nobility.' 
Their success was only partial ; and in gaining this they 
itroduced measures, which, used by designing men, led to 
ipreasion greater than that of the nobles had been. There | 
first instituted a body of superior judges (corregidores), 
whose duty it was to visit the local judges, to inspect their 
work, to force them to do their duty, and to hold court, if 
neceaaary, in their several jurisdictions. This body gradually 
obtained increased powers, and a uew constitution was created 
defining these powers. The body (Santa Hermandad), o 
3ist«d of two thousand horse and two thousand foot with 
their laws and judges, who directed their authority toward 
the severe administration of justice and the repression of the 
power of the feudal lords,' If the powers of this body had 
here, the wrongs of the people might have been snp- 
and justice enthroned; but their activities were fur- 
;r directed against those who had offended in religious 
ief. They set up a special tribunal in Seville to try 
iders and a]>ostates; the three judges of this tribunal 
were instructed to search diligently for evidence against 
those who o^lected religious worship, and after trial to 
hand them over to the civil authorities for puuishmeat. 
This process, sanctioned by the Pope and enforced by the 
zealous sovereigns, developed into the inquisition. It was 
viun for the pious sovereigns to unite diverse states, conquer 
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and disperse the Sai-acens, establisli civil juatice, repress the 
power of the nobles, and consider the rights of the people, 
while they sowed the germs of disease which was eventually 
to prove the ruin of the nation. All the attempts to secure 
enlightened political development, territorial extension, and 
national nnity, were accompanied by the blighting influences 
of bigotry and oppression. 

The church and the state were united in administration as 
well as in conquest. Wherever floated the banners of Spain, 
there was planted the cross of Christ ; wherever went the 
judgcM of civil jnstice, there went the tribunals of the church. 
The religious zeal thns inaugurated by kings developed into 
fanaticism and religious disease; the inquisition was intro- 
duced and henceforth was to be a vulture tearing at the 
vitals of every attempted social, jiolitical, or religious reform. 
Underneath a surprising intelligence there lurked a fatal 
stnpidity ; for the short-sighted policy of Isabella could dis- 
cern no such results as were finally wrought by the inquisi- 
tion. As Lafuente well says, " Without doubt she desired to 
make with judicious care a benign institution for establishing 
the unity of religion, and reared, contrary to her intention, 
a tribunal of extermination.'" Under the management of 
Torquemada, this " l>enign institution " became a monstrosity 
of injustice and a terror. But the instrument of torture fell 
heaviest ujmn the Samcens and the Jews. These two classes 
included some of the best artisans and laborers of Sjiain; 
consequently the inquisition fell most heavily upon the bread 
earners and producers. 

The close of the reign of Ferdinand was marked by many 
troubles arising from the mistaken policy. The power of the 
church had grown to great proportions; and the jwwer of the 
nobles, though somewhat curtailed, had increases! on account 
of the immunities granted them and the course of feudal war- 
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fare.' When Charles I,, better known as Emperor Charles V., 
came to the throne, he iuaugurated the most brilliant epoch 
that Spain has ever known. In this goklen age of political 
siiiiremacy, no other nation of Europe could equal Spain. 
By direct inlieritance, fortunate marriages, and political suc- 
cesses, Charles became the ruler of half of Europe. To main- 
tain these possessions he inaugurated a brilliant war policy 
accompanied by a strong personal administration. Hts treat- 
ment of Spain was upon the basis of his own convenience; 
but that convenience meant the increased political power of 
the nation. He sought to make Spain the foremost nation of 
Europe, and to establish and maintain the power of the 
Catholic faith.* To accomplish these designs he combined 
the ahrewdnese of an astute politician with the piety of a 
monk. If necessary, everything else was to be sacrificed to 
these two ideas, of which the former was the more important, 
In the extension of this policy the monarchy passed into 
a state of extreme absolutism.^ Had this absolutism been 
enlightened, there would have been laid the foundations of a 
strong government based upon enduring principles. 

But to cany out the policy inaugurated the voice of the 
people was hushed and their wants ]>as6ed by unheeded. The 
power of the Cortes, a time-honored institution, which was ' I 
suppressed in the time of Enrique and nominally revived 
under Ferdinand, was effectually taken away by Charles, 
The nobles, so long dominant, remained in power, although 
the new system of administration and the new laws had a 
tendency to weaken them. They restetl their claims on the 
old Visigotliic laws ; and these were favorable to the feudal 
society. Later usages were framed on the basis of a growing 
feudalism. We find that all venerable rights of the people 
were crushed out; their constitutional privileges were ubro- 
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gated, and their free iustitutions absorbed bv the central 
authority. The Cortes remonstrated that they were not well 
used, and the result was that Charles granted them their 
desires; but the next time the Cortes were calle<!, but few 
cities were represented, and this representation was only for 
the purpose of levying taxes and supplies. The representa- 
tives were not allowed to sit with the royal officers, and 
knew but little of the deliberations of the government. To 
carry on tlie brilliant war policy, it was necessary to tax the 
people to such a great extent that their burdens in thi 
were unbearable. 

Two other political events had great economic influence 
upon the nation ; the expulsion of the Moot^, and of the 
Jews. The former were conquered by Ferdinand, partially 
expelled by Charles, and fiually driven from the country by 
Philip and his successors. The unity of Spain was estab- 
lished by a continuous warfare on those who were tbreign in 
blood aud in religion, but the economic effects of this jH>Ucy 
were wholly evil. The Moora were among the best artisans 
and the most intelligent producers of Spain, and their loea 
was seriously felt. Every nation that has driven from 
midst intelligcDt skilled labor, has felt the loss. The Jt 
were wealthy, and were valuable as wealth producers, wealth 
accumulators, and money loauers. Prom a country like Spain 
it was poor policy to drive out the bankers. Philip followed 
on the footsteps of his father, and carried out with even more 
rigor the national policy of Spain. 

But it was not until the close of Philip's reign that 
fallacy yif his father's policy b^;an t« be seen. The gold 
America and the high prices paid for the products of home 
industry upheld the government for a time ; but in the midst 
of strength there were maladies ready to appear at the first 
hour of weakness. Philip was a cold, cruel monater ; a ooi 
mander of a systfim of sjues ; he could calculate with exactot 
the [luliticul resuItR of the death of his enemy, and consequeni 
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Inquisition suited hie temperament, 
patronized leariiing and intellectual activity ; with the other 
he stifled every attempt leading toward independent thought. 
While he plauned to send the dagger to the heart of the vic- 
tim over-watched by spies, he Vt-as a moat devout catholic — a 
most pious king. Piety, religious fanaticism, aud diabolical 
cnielty were among his chief characteristics.^ 

There was never before such great power given to an indi- 
vidual nation to accomplish good as that given to Spain. There 
never waw a better opportunity given to a nation for advancing 
liberal government and elevating humanity by an enlightened 
policy of rulers than the one given in the political supremacy of 
Spain. It was the dawn of the new era, the era of discovery, 
exploration, and commercial activity. The spirit of reform 
had already been moving among the people and was soon 
lo produce lasting effects. The political and religious forces 
Deeded the direction of men of power ; but at the same time 
everything seemed to call for new methods of government. 
But blinded by the two-fold idea of religious and political V.* 
absolutism, Spain lost her opportunities, and permitted the 
government to be narrowed to the measure of royalty and 
bigotry. This policy that culminated in the reign of Philip 
sealed the [xissibilities of the nation for centuries to come, 
and its evil effects were felt in the rapid decline of national 
power in the succeeding reigns. When the government based 
on the absolutisQi of tlie monarch passed into the bauds of 
weak rulers, they were unable to support the systein. Cou- 
sequently, while other nations were laying the permanent 
foundations of political, industrial, and economic life, the 
ephemeral glory of Spain was waning. While nations like 
England and the Netherlands were developing constitutional 
liberty and political power, and were promoting home indus- 
tries and foreign commerce, Spain was losing or crushing the 
very safeguards to national life. 
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A more careful aoalysi.s of the economic condition of S| 
ill assist in determining ber true position and reveal man; 
fur her rapid political decline. In the finit place the 
I of obtaining jwwer was by force of arms and reliance 
uimn the money that flowed from other nations. It was 
largely a repetition of the old theory of the Romans, that of 
getting rich hy the exploitation of other countries rather than 
by the, natural development of home resources. As has been 
stated, the Moriscoea, who were conquered by Isabella and 
dispersed by her religious zeal, i^rsecuted by Philip II. and 
the Inquisition, and driven out by the stupid bigotry of 
Philip III., were among the most valuable inhabitants of the 
realm.' Tliey were agricultural lalxtrere, skilled artisans 
and manufacturers ; and had given great attention to ^^ience 
and literature. When nearly eight hundred thousand 
these toilers were thrust out of the kingdom, there were 
producers to take their place. The government was remov-^ 
ing the wealth pi-oducing elements of the nation. Further, 
the Jews were the native bankers and traders of the oiunlry; 
and they also were robbed, persecuted, and banished. The 
great loss to productive industry was enhanced by the de- 
structive influences of the Inquisition, which nearly always 
fell upon the toiling part of humanity. 

But the discouragement given to productive industry was 
even more fatal in its influence. While everything militated 
against honest labor, there was being educated a race of cava- 
liers and a dissolute nobility, that despised all labor as ignoble 
and all peasants because they were laborers. Not only did all 
labor become dishonorable, Imt all home production unprofit- 
able. Manufacturers could not sustain themselves and ]>ay 
the taxes. They were ham|ieretl on account of u lack of 
laborers, and their factories weie eventually closed on account 
of a lack of profits. Those engaged in agricultural pursuita 
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found it impossible to pay the taxes imposed by the govern- 
ment, altlioiigh the price of pi-oducte was high ; consequently 
Uie soil went out of ciiltlvation, Tliere were few native 
Bcapitalists in Spain ; and the middle class in general was 
[jworly represented. Aa the artisans were too poor to carry 
■on their work unaided, shops were closed, and all trading was 
^poon carried on by others. The people of Spain soon found 
■ themselves living on the products of foreign iniliisiries at the 
expense of their own prosperity. Not only did the manu- 
factures pass to oCher lands, bnt soon nearly all of ihe foreign 
and domestic trade was in the hands of foreigners.' The Eng- 
lish, French, Dntch, German, and Italian traders and manu- 
Rifacturers hastened to prolit by the situation.^ 

To add to the burdens of the people, the taxes were enop- 
nous; and they fell, as is generally the case under such cir- 
vMimstances, upon the few who were the least able to bear 
(<tbem. It seems almost incredible that the nders should 
lave levied such an exorbitant taxation upon the declining 
J industries of a nation. It seemed that absolutism had ex- 
Ktfeeded its proHtahle bounds of bigotry and oppression. The 
fOortee remonstrated ; but the ■'emonstrance was of no avail. 
Embodied in their complaint of 1594 is the statement that 
e sale of food was taxed fourteen per cent. ; that merchantfl 
I to pay a tax of three hundred ducats on every one thou- 
Uid dneats of property — a tax of thirty pel' cent. ; ' that 
ixeA exceeded the intxtme of estates, and that no tenant farmer 
(•flODld maintain himself, however low his rent might be. But 
bbe rich nobles and owners of fen<lal estates ivere exempt from 
~ tftzatton, as was also the church. Exempt from the whole 
taxable list the vast wealth of the church and the revenues of 
the estates, then consider the gi'eat number of idlers and vaga- 
bonds which in some districts equalled the number of laborers, 
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and it is at once seen that the uumber of tax-payers v 
paratively small. 

Meanwhile the church Hourished, and gaiued in we 
pnwer constautly, until in the reign of Ferdinand VI. (1746- 
1759) it reached the cnlrainating j^oint, owuing at this time 
one-fifth of all of the laud and great poaseaaions besideii. In 
the year 1749, the income of the church was equal to the 
entire revenue of the state, about 341,000,000 reals.' Freed 
from the burdena of taxation, and with this large income, is 
it auy wonder that the church flourished ? Is it any wonder 
that a government which limited the burdens to a few persons 
and exempted the remainder, should make a failure? Is it 
surprising that the chnrch as an organization continued to 
grow in wealth and power while the nation's temporal pros- 
perity decline*!? The church grew strong because it was a 
government within a government, and bore none of the re- 
sponsibilities of the political organization. It was an equal 
partner in the idea of absolutism, but it also had the strength 
of a close corjxiration. The inquisition could be urged on by 
the church ; but the state must bear the terrible responsibility 
of Its results, and be held the perpetrator of the crimes which 
were enacted by this instrument of extermination. Thus it 
was that while the state was declining the church was grow- 
ing in temporal power and wealth. Its spirituality nec-e&sarily 
declined, but its organizing power went on increasing. 

Religious orders swarmed, and the membership of the 
church increase<l. If the term " priest-riddeu " could ever 
be applied fittingly to a country, it was certainly applicable to 
Spain at this period. It became the policy of every family 
to have at least one representative in one of the religious 
orders, for the sake of the benefits derived from alms ; and 
by distributing members of the family among different orders, 
it was possible to make it a paying business. Thus, fostered 
by au inquisition that cut off all opposition, and by the favors 
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of the government respecting taxes and benefits, as well as by i 
government recognition of its power, the church continued to ] 
grow and increase in apparent strength. While the ancient 
Castilian was remarkable for hia independent resistance to 
Papal encroauhments, he was subjected at home to exce»- 
sive ecclesiastical influence arising from the situation. The 
chnrch, by urging the inquisition, was prepaiing for a time 
when all freedom of thought should be stiSed, and when all 
attempted reforms would be sileucod. But It cannot be held 
that the church was wholly responsible for all of the ilia of ] 
the country at this time; for a careful inquiry will show 
■&st the lands rented by tbe church were better tilled, and 

it the renter fared better than did the tenant of any other 
elasB of lands. There was something vitally wrong at the 
centre of administration. It was either a laci; of the knowl- 
«tge of government, or an entire disregard of the sources 
of national prosperity. The government, artificial, wrong in 
principle, and false in esecutlon, could not restore declining 
prosperity. There was a lack in industry and a lack in trade, 
consequently the economic conditions of the country were con- 
tinually made worse by every new legislative act. The vast 
turns of gold that came from America raised prices, but did | 
not stimulate industry. It passed through Spain to pay the i 
debts of foreign wars or else to pay for the industrial product i 
consumed by the Spanish people. It is estimated that of the ] 
<70,OO0,0O0 which came from the colonies to Spain in the 
1595, not a dollar was to be found in Castile in the 
ving year. Spain had the reputation of being wealthy, 
while in truth the nation was poor. The government and 
the power might be maintained for a while under the Influence 
of BUcb powerful monarchs as Charles and Philip, but i 
relaxation of the skill of such rulers long at a time no nation ■ 

ild endure. Tlie decline in prosperity was as rapid as tbe I 
The laws and customs of the Spanish nation at this \ 
were modified to a great extent by the arbitrary u 

the monarchs. The age of feudalism waa past, although 
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there were some remnaut? of the system still ezisting^ 
The jxiwer of the feudal lords had never been quite 
pressed; but wheu a monarch of so much power as Philip 
ascended the throne, they were compelled of necessity to gather 
under his banner and to be pensioners iijwn his bounty, receiv- 
ing power and position from him. Consequently there was 
created a dissohite nobility and a hierarcJiy of grandees as an 
expentiive iip[>eudagc to the niitional administration. 

In Aragon and Castile, Ijefore their union, there was a spirit 
of popular liberty evinced in their constitution that could come 
only from the ancient Teutonic [wlity. It outlived the con- 
quest of the Moors and the shock of the feudal system. The 
old principles regulating the election of the kings and limiting 
■ the royal jirerogative apj«ar in their strongest forms. The 
dignity and independence of the nobles was remarkable, and 
the rights of the people to a seat in the Cortes were emi^ha- . 
sized. In Aragou an officer tailed the jiutllza was elected, 
who was a supreme guardian of the Saw and of the acts of the 
king. Speaking in behalf of tlie sovereign barons, this officer 
addressed the king in the language of the following oath of 
allegiance taken by all subjects : " We who are each of na as 
good, and who are altogether more powerful than you, promise 
obedience to your government, if you maintain our rights and 
liberties: but if not, not."' 

In Castile the C-ortes included tlie nobles, the ecclesiastics, 
and the repreaeulatives of the cities. The duties of this 
assembly were to take action respecting public revenues, the 
redressing of grievances, and the presentation for the sanction 
of the king of new measures favoring the people. Although 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella tended to repress the power 
of the nobles and to administer a better justice thiiinghuut the 
realm, the royal prerogative was much curtailed throughout 
the reign of Ferdinand, and for a long time in the reign of 
Charles V. The remnants of feudalism long remained in 
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Spaiu, altlioiigh in the time of Charles V. the power of the 
monarch was greatly inereased. The traditional free govem- 
meiit of the people, dating back to the time of the reign of the 
Goths and Vandalsj dwindled away and became little more ■ 
than a farce. But this spirit of freedom has shown itself at 
every possible turn throughont the history of Spaiu; and 
even to this day thei-e are those who, recf^niziiig the 
ancient rights of the people, look fonvard to a time that 
shall give them full expression. The administration became 
gradually alisorbed by the king and the king's officers, and 
the government, becoming more imperial, was carried on 
without consulting the interests or opinions of the {>eople of 
any class. Such was the condition of Sjtain at the time of 
the disclosure of the New \VorId to the gaze of the European.. 
These conditions modified to a great extent the explorations 
and settlements of the New World. Many of the institutions 
of Spain were transmitted bodily to th« txilonies, and the same 
spirit of legislation and government thai existed iu the mother 
country followed the adventurers whei'evet they went. 

It is now proper to enquire into the nature of Spanish 
colonization, and to observe what was the character of the 
institutions transplanted to the New World and the effects of 
the same on the policy of colonial life and government. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Spanish Colonization. 



Colonies of every class have repeated the types of inst 
tions existing in tiie mother couDtry. The ancient Greek o 
nies carried with them the institutions and charaoteriatics oft) 
states from which they sprung. The colonies were formed o 
account of internal disorders in the city, or in consequence a 
ovevpopulatiou.' Tliey had their own constitution, ugiiaU5r4 
patterned after those of their respective parental cities, wttb.1 
independent government, having as far as political organiza- 
tion was concerned, no relation to the mother cities.' The 
migrations were generally undertaken with tlie approval and 
encouragement of the cities from which they issued, and par^ 
ticularly under the favorable auspices of the oracles. OnoC ~ 
established, there was uo feeling of dependence on the part o 
the colony, nor any claim of authority on the part of t 
parent city, although there was a bond of union arising fronl 
kinship. This moral sentiment was sufficiently strong to calVt 
mother and cliild to each other's defense in time of war ; bat 3 
it was not infrequently that they were found Ughtiog oad 
opposite sides. The colonization was a natural outflow, 80^4 
its chief support was an active trade and commerce with oUiflrJ 
colonies and nations. The English colonies resembled, in I 
great measure, the Grecian. This is especially true in their J 
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have been still more marked, liad it not been for the com- 
mercial monopoly that later interfered with the Datnral course 
of events in the control of the English colonies of America. 

But it must be borne in mind that, in all methods of modern 
oolanization, the prime object sought was the direct l)enefit of 
the mother conntrj'. Colonization was i nstitnted to relj aag 
o ve r pop iilat io n , to develop commerce, to estend thedomigimi 
ST ihe home governmen t, or to ^fiiard the frontier . In every 
ca.se the home governments sought their own welfare rather 
than the prosperity of the colonists. Among all (if the above 
reasons for the establishment of colonies, none v/as more potent 
in modern times than the de.sire to establish stations for for- 
wartling the interests of commerce. But the colonies of each 
nation had their own distinctive features, differing in many 
ways according to the objects, methods, and results of the I 
Emterprise. Thus England desired the colonics to produce ' 
raw materials for home manufactures; and endeavored to . 
stimulate home industries by purchasing these materials in 
gold, and then returning manufactured articles in trade. To 
iacititate this, England granted great monopolies to comftanies 
such as the East India Company and the Hudson Bay Com- J 
pany. Spain, on the contrary, tried by legislation to keep alll 
of the gold within the country ; lint succeeded instead in let- 1 
ting it all out because there were no home industries to employ T 
it. Spain tried to create a government monopoly instead of J 
granting a monopoly to companies. 

The relation of the Spanish colonies to the central govern^ 
ment was similar, in many respects, to the relation of the i 
Koinan colonies in her provinces to Rome. Spain desired to , 
people the new territory and guard the frontier; in other 
words, to extend the dominion of the crown ; consequently 
Ihe Spaniards considered the lands colonized as jiart of the 
territory of the parent country, and the government of the 
country an integral part of the central government. Spain's I 
policy was either to incorporate the natives into the colony, i 
or to displace them by the new colonists. Rome practiced the ] 
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same method. However, it inaj be asserted that wherevi 
Rome found an existing; nrganizstion, its institutiona 
permitted to be retained by the people, if tliey did not seri- 
ously interfere with the government of the ruling power. On 
. the other hand, the Spaniards considered no existing insUtu- 
tions worthy of recognition ; intolerance in religion and abso- 
lutism in royal authority could recognize no good unless it 
flowed from supreme rulers. Tfie result was a universal 
system of slavery introduced by the system of Spanish eolo- 
nization. 

Likewise we find, following Roman methods, the Spaniards 
sending out the military colony, and establishing the praesi- 
dium on the frontier of the royal domain. In many instances 
the colonies of Spain were filled witli army veterans. The 
civil communities were also created by the central body 
sent by the parent country to l>et^me a part of the real 
Their laws were made by the central government, and tl 
officers appointed by the same power. Every colony 
made after the same plan, under the same law. The self- 
government of colonies was in great part suppressed, and the 
power of the home government was continually augmented. 
Of the one hundred and seventy Viceroys of tlie department of 
Buenos Ayres, four were Amei-iians, and the remainder were 
Spaniards sent from the home government. Of the six htm- 
dre<l and ten caplaius-general and governors, only fourteen 
were Americans. Nearly all of these ofEces were sohl in 
Madrid to the highefit bidder.' lu the department of Neu' 
EspaDa, the offices were filled by those uewling positions, 
not infrequently the office was createtl for the man, 
Spanish provinces were ruled with consummate skill 
r^arda the control of royal officers: one part of the 
emment was set to watch another part ; and the system 
espionage was maintained in order to acquaint the home 
ernmeut with the exact state of affiiirs as well as to pi 
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oonsnlidation of power and revolution agaiaat authority. Yet, 
notwithstanding every precaution, the provincial officer usually 
robbed the government and failed to carry out the laws of the 
land. 

The possession of all newly acquired territory was vested 
in the crown of Spain rather tban in the government,' Con- 
sequently all colonial power and [lolicy were under the king's 
immetliate control. The sovereign being pi-oprietor of the 
land, all rights must flow directly from him. The settlear 
had no rights arising from the situation; cousequently no 
political power developed from the people j it came instead 
from the king. The king treated his colonial subjects as the 
padres treated the natives, keeping them in perpetual political 
minority. The inevitable result followed ; m'thout induce- 
ment to build homes, with no hope of civil or religious liberty, 
with no inducement and much lees opportimity to establish 
new laws and institutions, and hampered on every side by the 

I laws of trade, the c<.>louies were little beyond mere puppets in 

I the show of government. 

To facilitate the execution of the law and to enforce the 
adopted government, there was instituted the Council of the 
Indies. This council superintended all colonial affairs; and 
though it conid not act without the sanction of the king, who 

■^net with it on iitated occasions, it had a sixtcific duty in the 
l|..AUuuigement of affairs, and great power in government. In 
Uie execution of the provincial laws of the government, every- 
thing and everybody was kept in subordination to the gov— 
eming jrawers. Obetiience was the great law of being, and 
i^lislatiou was minute and explicit to the smallest shadow of 

i clonbt. The Council of the Indies was instituted by FerdU 

riuiDd in the year 1511, but was perfected by Charles in the 
jfear 1524. Its jurisdiction extended to every department, 
religious, r™"i'~"iilitary, and commercial. All the laws for 
alonies originated here, and had to 
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receive a two-thirds vote of the meubere of the couocil i 
the saQCtion of the king before they became operative^ 
of the officers not appointed by the crown were named by tliU 
council ; and every person filling any office of whatever nature 
in America was accountable to the council for the character of 
his administration of public affairs. This gave the Council of 
tlie Indies a control over American affairs that was destined' to 
become entirely arbitrary. In connection with this was the 
Casa de Contratacion, or Board of Trade, established for the 
purpose of directing the course of commerce between the 
mother country and the colonies.' It was really created 
before the establishment of the Council of the Indies, as it 
dates from the year 1501. It performed a double function, 
as a board of trade and as a court of j^udicaturej_ It regulated 
the course of trade, determining what goods should be imported 
and exporteil from the Indies, and the tonnage and time of the 
departure of the ships. It also had jurisdiction over the con- 
duct of all persons connected with the trade between the two 
countries. It was subject to the control of the Council of the 
Indies as a court of appeal. As early as 1501, we find that 
the commerce of Spain must all pass through oue port, that 
of Seville, in order that it might be better regulated. Thus 
the control and the direction of the colonies were placed in the 
hands of the central power. Nothing could be done except 
as it was ordei-ed by the Council and sanctionetl liy the king. 
The local attempts at government were cut off through this 
arbitrary conli'ol by the mother country. There was no 
opportunity for the development of self-government, aad 
hence no opportunity to develop a self-constituted national 
spirit. This state of affairs was precisely what the central 
government desired. 

One of the wonderful things in the\^leraent of Spauiah 
America was the union of the church and t?*"" "*'" in the con- 
quest of tlie new land. In America, as ii^^" ^ ^ P^vmlar 
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and the religious powers went haDd in hand ; although the ] 
special aims of each seem to be more distinctly discernible ' 
here than at home. If the secular power was used to propa- 
gate tlie feith, religious zeal was made an excuse for plimder; 
if the aficulfir arm upheld the absolutism of the church, the 
church in turn went forth to redeem the land in the uame of 
the king. In both powers there was great pride of conquest; 
to conquer was a. great principle ; to save, a aecondary one. 
By different means the two powers sought to obtain the same 
ends ; namely, to enlarge the power and to increase the wealth 
of Spain, The formula for the course of action of the crown 
was — exploration, conquest, unity of the cimi'ch, iicqulsitioa 
of wealth, and the increase of the territorial dominions of the 
king. The formula for the ecclesiastic was — spintual con- 
^oest, increased power of the order, salvation of souls, exten- 

>n of the king's domain, and, frequently, personal temporal 
[eaeings. On the other hand, soldiers and adventurers had 
mou tliought ; and that was to plunder the natives 
or to obtain wealth without toil. In this strange medley of 
conflicting motives, there seemed to be one spirit predomi- 
nating tlie whole movement, that of conquest ; in the crown 
it was shown in the avarice for power; in the adveutnrers, 
by the thirst for gold ; and in the ecclesiastic, by ambition to 

lend the territory and power of his order. 

The religions party played a very important part in the 
colonization of Spanish AmeJrics, and the institutions of the 
country are not to be explained without great attention to 
this fact. Religion performs a very important part in 
the making of any nation, aa in all great movements; but 
where it is so closely connecteil with the government as it 
was in the case of Spain, what a power it must have wielded 
in the consummation of any plan of conquest and settlement I 
The church occupieil a strong position in the New World, and 
IMMsesseil about the same character there as in Europe. There 
was (he same pomp and show in the organization of the hier- 
archy there an in the OM World. The expense of keeping up 
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for those who made the laws could have uader^it 
of the aflairs that concerned the building of strong colonies 
and the beat means oi' bringing about justice. There am 
however, no excuse made, except that of bigotry and ignomi 
for the manner in which the hand of avarice reached out 
pluck the products of tlie mines and of the soil, to sup- 
press ail self-development, to drain all accumulated wealth 
-in order to support churches and monasteries, and to fill the 
coffers fif the sovereigns of Spain. The whole process 
one of exaction from the colonists, and exaction of all th< 
possessions, Mexico to-day feels the result of this uarroi 
policy on the part of the church and the civil power; the 
priests still oppose enlightenment, still oppose the progress of 
die country, still oppose everything that tends in any way to 
better the life of human beings. They are still holding out 
the consolations of religion to the weak and oppressed without 
stimulating them to self support, self dependence, and natural 
growth. Since the separation of the church aud state in 1857, 
there has been some progress made towards fi-ee education, it 
being compulsory in many states; but the machinations for 
evil by the priests still continue,' 

Not only does tlie vast army of priests oppose liberty of 
science and general intelligence among the common people^ 
but tliey are opposed to the introduction of industrial improve- 
ments ; for they know that through these the monopoly which 
the church claims over the life of individuals will disappear. 
When Mexico is covered with a net-work of railroads, when 
Uie wooden plow is replaced by a mt>dei'n patent, when the 
farmers use the threshing machine in place of a baud of goats 
for threshing grain, aud when universal free education has 
become an accomplishe<l fact, then much of the trade of priest- 
craft will vanish from the land. 

The system of slavery established in America i«ytook some- 
thing of the uature of feudal vassalage, although it was not 
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placed in their hands for the best interests of the country and 
; material prosperity of the colonists, yet it must be con- 
ceded that the work of the religious orders was the most 
sincere and faithful of that done under any part of the colonial 
^'stem. Faulty as their system might be, and ignorant as 
were many of those who sustained it, the rule of the eccle- 
siastics is, after all, the only redeeming feature of the early 
practical results of the great theory of conquest. The raia- 
sionaries, as far as possible, stood between the natives and 
the Europeans, and shielded the former from the oppression 
of unjust and rapacious men,' Referring to the offices of the 
clergy in the defense of the natives, Burke says : " This 
unfortunate people found their only refuge in the humanity 
which remained in the clergy, and the influence tliey had 
upon the Spaniards; though the clergy who went out oo 
these expeditions were generally not the most zealous for 
religion ; and were, as the Spanish clergy commonly were, 
ignorant enough, and so little principled in the spirit of the 
religion they professed, or in the nature of the human mind 
that they could boast as a glorious thing, that one of them 
had baptized several thousaud Indians in one day without 
the help of any miracle for their conversion and with a 
degree of good life which to say the least was nothing 
than common,"^ 

The laws instituted by the home government for the treat- 
ment of the natives have been called the wisest of any eveo 
I recorded to regulate ihe treatment of an inferior race 
I ' conquered country by the conquerors.' However wise tJie 
laws may have beeu in theory, their execution in most 
must have been a failure. And indeed the whole oensure 
cannot fall upon the colonists and tlioee of the new country; 

' Bnrke. Jfuropmn SettianeniA, I, 164. 

' Burke. Eurapem StUttntenU ; " Learn to read, write and lay jour ptajren, 
for this ii as much »b any American ought to kDow." Pieerog, Oii de Xcnioa 
In lift eoUcjiiniu, 1, Tt!. 
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eigDS were too rauoh eiigpossed iu the affairs of Europe tol 
interest themselves very deeply in the affairs of western s^^f 
ages, uutil it was too late to undo the great wrougs cod<,m4H^^| 
Iu the early part of the conquest, we find that Ciiere woq^f 
frequent revolts of the half subdued savages, and many skiimS 
isbes between them and the Spaniards. It was in the year 
1495, in the island of Hispnniola, that an insurrection was 
suppressed, and some of the revolting nativ&i were killed; 
Eome yielded peacefully ; some were taken prisoners ; while 
others fled to the forest, " offering themselves," says MunoB, 
" to the service of the Christians, if they would allow them to 
live in their own ways." ' If this is the origin of the first 
phase of Indian slavery, as Artliur Helps suggests, then slav- 
erj' came as a t)eneficent measure, and wag accepted by the 
natives as the lesser of two evils, destruction and servitude. 
Columbus oitlered that a tribute of gold should be collected 
from the natives that lie might verify at the court of Spain 
the fabulous reports of the wealth of the New World. Aa 
the nadves had no gold, it became necessary for them to work 
out the tax on the plantations of the Spaniards. This was 
the formal Ijeginning of the repariimitnUo system, by which 
lands and Indians were apportioned t^i the invaders. But it 
was not until 1498 that letters patent were granted to Colum- 
bus, giving him power to grant rfpardmietitos of land to 
Spaniards, although no mention was made of the Indiana. 
The grantee was " to have, to hold, and to possess " the land 
thus granted him. Then followed the advice of Columbus, 
that the crown of Spain should grant the use of the Indians 
a little while, until the colony should lie in a settled state. 
This was granted ; and we find that Columbus apportioned 
certain lands to individuals, and designate<l what lands should 
be worked by a cacique and his people. Then followed the 
edict of the sovereigns addrejssed to Ovando, providing that 
"the natives be forced to have dealings with the Spaniards, 

' Aiihnr Helps, Sptinith Onijuct' •<> .'Irnn-iat, 1, 147. 
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and that they work for wages under the guidance and over- 
sight of caciques ; the nativ&'i must hear mass, and further 
were to do all of these things as free i)erson3 for so they were." 
Here we find oue of the early inconsistencies of Spanish 
administration. The natives were to be considered as free 
persons, but their land was to be taken from them, and they 
were forcetl to till it for others ; free persons, bnt they were 
forced Ui hear mass ; free, but forced to communicate with a 
race that does not hesitate to rob, murder, and outrage them. 
From this time on until the law of 1542, or perhaps until the 
law of 1563 was passed, tlie natives were parcelled out with 
each grant of land, as so many cattle, to till the soil. 

The deed of these early grants I'an thus : " To you, such a 
one, is given an econiienda of so many Indians with such a 
cacique, and you are to teach them the things of our holy 
Catholic fftitii." ' The last clause was a mere fiction ; as the 
owners of the encomiendas cared only for the lal>or of the 
naUves. Such l^islation may be verj- beneficent in senti- 
ment ; but it was childish, to say the least, when we consider 
the circumstances and the persons to whom such grants were 
made. Thus we find that at first there were repartiniientos 
of lands, and then repartimientos or encomiendas of Indians ; 
and we learn that finally the two wei-e combined in one grant, 
and with every grant of land was included a fixed number of 
Datives. Although the grant of the encomienda of natives 
inclnded only feudal serv^ices, or tribute from them as vas- 
sals, it permitted this tribute to be worked out; and this 
system once begun, there was no distinction between it and 
real slavery. The natives were j)ermitt€d to live in vil- 
lages, and a certain number must go on service all or a part 
of the tJme to work out the tax or tribute. They were usually ' 
sent to the mines and there treated as slaves. Such was the 
situation of the natives l)efore Mexico was discovered, and 
these plans were still carried out in that country until a law 
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was passed abolishing the system of eocomiendas. The laiq 
coatiniied to pass through many change.^. At first the gn 



s for one life, then foi- two, and 
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for three, then foar,' 



and finally five, until the Indians were reduced to »d heredi- 
tary feudal tenure.' Even after the laws were passed for the 
protection of the natives, it was a long time before the Indians 
were really protected. 

Oue of the early ocoiipations of the colonists of New Spain 
was mining. The amount of gold and silver that could be 
extracted from the earth was a measure of prosperity. Spain 
was still laboring under the delusion that gold and silver are 
the chief causes of the wealth of a nation. The pi'ecious 
metals were in great deniaod as a means of exchange ; and 
Sjtain, along with other nations of the period, endeavored to 
prohibit their exportation, and on the other hand to induce 
their importation. Consequently the native cnpidity of the 
Spaniards for the precious metals was excited to its utmost in 
the development of American mines. To jierform the heavy 
work of the mines Indians were necessary ; and it is here that 
the greatest hardships were imposeil upon the natives. Upon 
the whole, the laws of a country are a faithful representation 
of the history of the jieople. Judging from tlie great number 
of laws that have been made for the regulation of mines, and 
the number that were institnted for the protection and use of 
the natives, it must be inferred, that there are here represented 
two important phases of Spanish colonization. In regard to 
the mining laws, there was an established code regulating 
from time immemorial the ancient mines of Spain; but the 
regulation of the natives brought about an entirely new phaa 
of law. Religion, as we have seen, also introduced new c 
*ditions into Spanish law. 

In the colonies the Spanish laws pre^-ailed except wbti 
new cases arising were provided for by special regulatioi 
and fueroB. The Siete Partidas and other bodies of Ul£ 
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prevailed iQ the colonies as well as on the continent. But 
these laws could not meet all the exigencies of the case ; con- 
sequently there sprang op a new set of laws for the govern- 
ment of New Spain. Tlrese laws portray vividly the attempts 
of the government to keep the colonies in a state of dependence 
and to use tbem for its own benefit. EvUlently the colonies 
were r^rded as fiefs of the royal domain, and the kings of 
Spain looked upon the colonists as their vassals or tenants. 
The entire code, created for the especial purpose of controlling 
the colonists, was made in the interests of the mother country, 
and particularly in behalf of the kings of Spain. But without 
skill in legislation in the interests of industrial pursuits or 
in political or^nization, it was a difficult task to make laws 
for such a vast empire as that which tlie kings of Spain 
endeavored to rule. Consequently many measures that 
were instituted for the general improvement of trade and 
the perfecting of the civil administration, turnetl out to Iw 
positive evils to the colonies and the mother country 
as well. 

The laws which were enacted in Spain for the government 
of the colonies were issued in the " form of cedulae, decrelaa, 
raolwmnes, ordenamUntos, reghmejitos, autos acordadcm, and 
proffmaticas." ^ Everything done in New Spain followed the 
dictation of the royal government. At the slightest cause or 
the lea^t friction in the govemmenlal machinery, a cedula or 
reglamento was forthcoming with all the formality and dig- 
nity of the Spanish regime. The appointment of a subordin- 
ate officer must be accompanied with the dignity of an extended 
^Jgttneut, legal, explanatory, and didactic. 

^^^^^pmidt, (XvU Laa of Spain and Mexico, 93. OetbJiu Mid wUoa OMrda- 
^^flHrere orders of n superior tribunal i^ued in the name nod hj the uithorit; 

of the sovereign. Deeretoa were similar orders in eccleaiasCical matters. 

OnUnamienlot and pragmutifiu resembled cedxtliu, differing only in form and 

in method of promulgation. Bei/lumentoa, written instructions given b; 
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These laws became so numerous that it was difficult for li 
authorities to keep iuroriued on the subject of athninistratJol 
To remedy this, a complete compilation of the laws governing 
the colonies was ordered ; but it was not completed until 1680, 
under the reign of Carlos II. This famous code is known eis 
the " Reeopilacion de Lcyes de los Reinos de laa ludias," 
which represenla a digest of the eedulas, reglammtaa, and so 
on, issued at different times for the governmeut of the Ameri- 
can colonies. This code was limited in its range to the r^u- 
latiou of the military, political, and fiscal aSairs of S|>anish 
America ; and was consequently a mere enumemlion of excep- 
tions to the civil laws of Spaiu.' And it was expressly stated 
in the Reeopilacion, that in cases where the laws of this code 
failed to provide, the laws of the Kings of Castile and of the 
Siete Partidas should obtain.' Prior to the time of Philip IV. 
(1621-1665), all laws enacted in Spain applied equally in tlie 
colonies. But at this time it was provided tJiat no law enacted 
for the government of Spain should apply to America unless 
aecompanitxl by a cedula so declaring it, sent out by the Coun- 
cil of the ludies. It necessarily follows that many laws sub- 
sequently enacted for Spain did not apply to Amenta ; llie 
converse is also true, that many laws enacted specially for 
America did not obtain in Spain, But atler the assembly of 
the Cortes in Spaiu in 1810, followiug close on t!ie Frendi 
Revolution, all new laws in force in Spain were also in force 
in the American colonies, without special enactment. 

It may be claimed with authority, that the civil laws of 
Old Spain were in most cases the laws of New Spain; and 
that the Republic of Mexico after the revolution of 1821, 
adopted the Spanish laws for its government. There is 
therefore but slight difference between the Mexican and 
Spanish laws ; for the laws of Spain passeil to America 
where they have been subject to slight changes and new 
applications. However, in recent years the promulgation of 

'Scbiaidt, H5. 'KecopUadun de Tndias, libro II, titulo 1, ley 1. 
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There is no better illustration of the philosophy of t 
Spanish conquest than the instructions given by Velasquai 
the governoi' of Cuba, to Cortes before the latter set out d 
Lis exploring expedition to Mexico. Velasquez in his in- 
structions represented the sovereign of Spain ; consequently 
the document must have a high moral toue and a sound of 
piety; for nothing official could be done in Spain unless it 
had a religious and moral sound. In fact, nationality was 
clothed in a religious garb obtained by generations of warfare 
with the infidels. It seems impossible to suppose that Velas- 
quez had any hope that the formal instructions would in any 
degree be fulfilled, nor is it certain that he cared greatly about 
the conduct of the soldiers. Cortfe was commanded to make 
an exploring expedition, to search for Grijalva, and to report 
on the nature of the country. He was given a code of rules 
for bib conduct and the conduct of his men. The first one 
required the service of God in all things and the punishmeot 
of offenders against the rule.' The commander of the expe- 
dition was told to observe tbe conduct befitting a Christian 
soldier; and to prohibit gambling, licentiousness, and blas- 
phemy among his men. On no account must he molest the 



'Instructions given by Velasquex, Governor of Cubs, to CortA on his 
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Datives, but peaceably inform them of the Glory of God and 
of the Catliolic King.' No conquest was ordered; in reality, 
a conquest was forbiddeu by the ipBtnictions. His duty, in 
this respect, consisted Inascertaiuing the secrets of the country, 
and iu taking jwsseseioo in the name of the king. But the 
exjiedition of Cort^ was voluntary, and consequently the 
expenses were to be paid by the commander. Notwithstand- 
ing the fair showing made by both commander and governor, 
it was generally understood that plunder and rapiae were to 
be the reward of the expedition. There was to be a continua- 
tion of those terrible atrocities that had been hitherto practiced 
by the " wolves of Spain " on the defenceless natives. 

Obedient to command and the Sjuinish religious formula 
of procedure, Cortfe chose fur his banner a red cross on black 
taffeta, surrounded with the royal arms and embroidered in 
blue and gold. Inscribed on the border was the following 
motto, " Amici, sequamur crucem, et si nos fidera habenius, 
vere in hoc signo vicemus." ' He also proclaimed the primary 
motive of the expedition to be tlic spiritual conquest of the 
eoantry, without which temporal acquisition would be unjust. 
While he and his followers were absorbed by the primary 
motives of political and financial gain, Oort^a did not forget 
the sacred motto under which he fought, and to which he 
attributed his success. Religious exercises were held regu- 
larly throughout the campaign ; and the friars who accom- 
panied the expedition found steady employraeut in the pursuit 
of their calling. The soldiers were inspired by their presence 
while fighting and plundering, and the outward forms of 
religion were practiced daily; for to neglect ceremony was 
rank heresy, and in those days there was no crime like heresy. 
Thestoryof the conquest of the New World by the Spaniards 
8 often been related. The soldiers and adventurers had but 
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one common thought : plunder and gold ; and this was the 
uppermoat idea in the early explorations in New Spain. Upper- 
most in the medley of couflictiug motives that animated the 
conquest, we find avarice in the crown, thirst I'or gold in the 
adventurer, and in the ecclesiastic, ambition to extend the 
power ol' his order. But the dominant motive that charao- 
terizetl the conquest in New Spain, was a desire for gold and 
a thirst for power. In considering this Burke says : " What 
auimatet^l these adventurers at the same time that it iixed a 
stain upon all their characters is that insatiable thirst for gold 
which appeared uppermost in all of their transactions, This 
disposition had been a thousand times extremely prejudicial 
to their affairs. It was particularly the cause of the confusion 
and rebellion in Hispaniola; yet had it not beeu for this 
incentive which kindled the spirit of discovery and coloniza- 
tion, first in Spain and Portugal, and afterwards in all parts of 
Europe, America would never have been in the condition she 
now is ; nor would these nations ever have had the beneficial 
colonies which are now established in every part of the 
countrj-. ... It was necessary that there should be some- 
thing of an immediate and uncomihon gain fitted to strike 
the imagination of men forcibly, to tempt them to such haz- 
ardous designs."' In the attempt to excuse the conduct of 
the invaders, it is plain that the distinguished statesman had 
in mind the English theory that colonies are established and 
exist solely for the jiepiiniary benefit of the mother country. 
But to overcome a people for tiie sake of plunder, or to estab- 
lish colonies that oppress the i>eople simply to enable the home 
government to grow rich or carry on its barbarous wars, is far 
from the ideal method of propagating an enlightened civilizn- 
tion and aiding the development of a new country through 
the beneficent rule of a prosperous and happy people. Per- 
hajis the New World was in this way more rapidly opened up 
to the use of the Old, but it was a terrible process. 
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a incredibly short time, the adventurers of Spaiu over- 
t the country. They plunged into forests, crossed rivers, 
ascended mountains, and endured hardships and intigue, led 
on by mad visions of sudden wealth. No matter liow fertile 
tlie soil, how pleasant ita climate, or how ricli its v^etation, 
no land could tempt him to settle. The Spaniard was a 
swift, terrible, and cruel conqueror, who sought only plunder 
and gold in hia merciless conquest. Let us not pause to 
recount tlie history of the conquest with its tales of cruelty 
and horror, nor to relate the exploits of its intrepid com- 
mander. However interesting the civilization of the natives, 
which was supplanted by the religion, government, and cus- 
toms of the Spaniards, and however exciting the movements 
of armed warriors among the helpless Indians, we must pass 
the.se by to investigate the nature of the government insti- 
tuted by Cortfe. 

The first government of New Spain was the creation of 
Cort£s, during the period of invasion and conquest. In order 
to free himself from the authority of the superior officer 
Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, who became his enemy 
through jealousy, C'orl£s conceived the plan of forming a 
new government, placing himself at the head, and receiving 
the direct recognition of the king of Spaiu. His first move 
was to assemble the principal members of his army, whom he 
caused to elect a ratmcil and magistrates. He formed the 
new government upon the model of the Spanish corporation. 
The magistrates and offictrs took the names of similar officials 
in a Spanish town. Having nominated the alcaldes, the reffi- 
dores, the alffuazil, and other functionaries, who were properly 
sworn into office, Cortes tendered his resignation as Captaiu- 
General, and left the council of the Villa Rica de Vera Cruz 
to its own deliberations.' The council speedily elected CortfiB, 
in the name of their " Catholic Highnesses," Captain-Greneral 
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and chief Justice of the colony ; aud he was empowered to 
receive on liis own account as representative of the Sovereign, 
one-fifth of all the precious metals to l)e hereafter obtained 
from the natives through commerce or oouquest. After the 
foundation of the Villa, tlie officers and citizens disjiatcbed a 
letter to their royal liighne^es the sovereigns of Spain, defin- 
ing their position, and explaining the nature of the new muni- 
cipality.' The formation of the Villa of Vera Cruz represents 
a direct continuauoe of the Spanish municipality, a trausferance 
of S]tani8b institutions to America. 

Cortf« continued to form other municipalities as occasion 
seemed to demand ; but there was uo regular system either 
of town government or provincial administration enforoefl 
tintit a later date. He was acting military governor of the 
conquered territory, and as such exercised supreme authority, 
altliougli his election a.^ Captain -Genera I by the members of 
the army acting in the capacity of a town council, was not 
aanotione<l by the sovereigns of Spain until three years and 
four months after he entered upon his active duties. Such 
wu the hIuw movement of administration in tliose times. 
Having acfguired the title of Captain-General, Cortfe wns 
(juick to ms'ize and hold, as best be might, the power of abso- 
lute authority. From this time forth, he acted as ruler of 
the »iiiqucr«d territory, assumiug respousibility to the king 
alone. With the king's sanction, he contmued to be the 
chief ollicdr in New Spain until the creation of the supreme 
ciudieiicia. 

Soon afttT the conquest of the city of Mexico, Cortfe rebuilt 
it and formal it into a town corporation. He granted to those 
who wislied to fK^ttlc in tlie town lots for building purpoeefi 
(solan?!*), and apjwinted the alcaldes and the regidores of the 
new municipality.' The city was rebuilt under great toil a 
disooumgumont ; but the soldiers managed and the nadvesj 
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the severe work, carrying the timbers a great distance. In 
all of this, Cortfo managed everything with consummate skill. 
The aqaeduct for the conveyance of water was repaired, old 
houses remodeled, and new ones built ; and the people who 
had departed from the city were re-eollected. Thus Mexico 
continued to he as it had been for many years, the chief ruling 
city of the provinces. It seems that other towns were created; 
and by this and otiier evidences we may discover something 
of the loose nature of the military government whicli he 
established ; a loose government with numerous municipalities 
inter9[)er8ed. Hia long marches to (|uell rebellious natives, and 
the interference of his enemies with his every attempt to estab- 
lish Spanish dominion, would not permit him to establi.'-h a 
permanent civil government. Fiually through the machina- 
tions of his enemies, he was recalled, and aresidcnria appointed 
through the king's justiciar Ponce de Leon. 

The term residencta is applied to the process of seuding out 
to relieve the incumbent of office for the time being, a royal 
officer, who assumes all of the functions of the officer relieved, 
and proceeds to ait as a judge to hear evidence against him. 
The origin of tiie word, from the Latin reaidere, meaning to 
reside, explains a survival of an old Roman idea in govern- 
ment. In the Konian Republic, officers were responsible to 
the |»eopie and to the courts, and could be brought to account 
afrer the close ol' their term of office. The Spanish officer was 
required to remain on the territory for a certain length of 
time after yielding the insignia of his office to others, that he 
might render an account of any misdemeanor committed 
during his official term. If an officer was accused of mis- 
demeanor, this was equivalent to a process of trial. Helps 
traces this principle of law to the Theodosian Code, and infers 
that it was continued in the Viaigothic Code, which was made 
in part from the Theodosian .' That the custom has its origin 
in Roman jurisprudence no one can doubt. The reaidendu of 
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CorUs lasted but seventeen days, on accouot of tbe early deatll 
of the juflge of resideuce, although the usual term was fro 
thirty to fifty days ; and iu some instauces the resideocia v 
allowed to drag its slow length for a number of years, 
it be stated that during this time the jealous enemies of Cortf 
could find nothing against his administration. However, tb 
event caused a change in the method of governmeat, whic 
became more permanent and orderly. 

The presence in New Spain of a supreme audien 
at this same time, gave a new aspect to the aifairs of govei 
mait. This body was creat«d by Charles V. and hie ministCTB 
in the year lg26, and henceforth became a jiermanent institu- 
tion of the government in the Spanish possessions. The 
goveiTiment of the Viceroys in New Spain, which obtained 
afler the settled state of affairs, was in theory subject to the 
Bupreme Audienda in judicial matters ; but not iufrequeutly 
the vice-kings of the provinces overstepped the twunds of 
their even royal prerogative, and interfered with the adminis- 
tration of justice. The viceroy ruled with absolute authority ; 
he was the type of the sovereign of Spain, and frequently 
outstripped him in assuming power. The Court of Mexico 
was patterned after the Court of Madrid; and was accom- 
jianied by all the pomp, show, and glitter of the royal 
administration of the sixteenth century. They were kings 
in Mexico as truly as the sovereigns of Sjiain were kings of 
the Old Dominion, with the slight exception that they were 
amenable to the Emperor for their conduct, and derived their 
glory from him. In the government established under the 
viceroys, there seem to have been a few dominant principles 
that were always adhered to, no matter what attempts were 
made to frame good laws for the protection of the natives, or 
for the benefit of the Spanish Colonists, Whatever the theory 
of this government might have been, it seems that in practice 
to obtain the lai^est possible sum for tlie royal treasury, to 
build up and strengthen home industries and the home gov- 
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meat, and to extend the dominion of the church, 
Bented the chief office of the government. 

The government of Mexico was greatly modified at a: 
date by the arrival of the religious orders. The close imion 1 
of Church and State made interference possible on tlie [Kirt of 
tJie religious orders and secular elei^y. They exercised a 
watchfulness over the atfairs of the government, and this leil to 
great contention, many laws, and not a few changes in policy. 

Cortfe favored the religious orders rather than the r^ula r **eJ 
clei^, as best calculated to do the proper work in a new 

country, and less liable to establish a hierarcliy of power. 

For this and other reasons, we find tliat the members of the ^^H 
orders multiplied to a great extent in proportion to the secular ^^^| 
clergy. From the very beginning of the expedition of CortSs, ^^H 
friars and ecclesiastics accompanied the array, to adminbter to ' 

the spiritual wants of the soldiers, and to preach the gospel 
to the natives when opportunity presented. History shows 
that for a long time they were busily occupied in praying for < 
the success of the invaders, and absolving those who committed j 
crimes and sins. Friar Melgarejo came to Mexico as early aa J 
1522 on a sjiecial mission to grant indulgence to those who I 
bad committed blasphemy, or outrage against the defenselec 
natives. On his'return he carried with him a large sura of 1 
money which was lost in a storm at sea. Later came Father J 
Otondo and his followers, and the conversion of the natives J 
began in earnest, 8oon we find friai-s everywhere preaching] 
to the Indians, whose conversion was rapid indeed if we credit 1 
the stories told by the missionaries themselves. Father Gaute I 
himself writes without hesitation that, with the aid of a com- 
panion, he liad baptized eight, ten, and sometimes fourteen 
thousand Indians in a day,' The ceremony could not have 
been very complete in each case ; there must have been a 
general process for admission into the church. After bap- | 
tisin, the natives were taught to say prayers and engage i 
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in other religious practices, and were instructed in the ele- 
ments ol' learning ; although the children were tlie only onea 
greatly influenced either by religion or education. It is said 
tJmt they learned very rapidly, especially in those branches 
requiring great power of imitation. It was the delight of the 
fathers that the natives took great interest in music, and could 
be trained in vocal eserciaes and on the stringed instruments 
for the church service. 

There was a constant feud between the religious and the 
secular clei^* which led to contention among themselves. 
There was also a strife between the friars and the civil 
authorities, chiefly on account of tlie management of the 
Indian affairs. Add to these facts that the two chief orders, 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans, were hitter enemies ; 
and we have a perplexing state of affairs. This was not 
improved by the advent of the Jesuits, who pushed their 
enterprises everywhere, and opposed all who in the least 
interfereil with the pragreas of their order. The Francis- 
cans came to New Spain in 1524, and were the first author- 
ized by the king of Spain to engage in missionary work in 
Mexico. They were suppoitcd by aims, which, collected iu 
large amounts, were used to build churches and couvents. 
Their first pi-ovince included the city of Mexico, where the 
famous college of San Fernando was establishetl, the institu- 
tion that figuretl so conspicuously in subsequent colonization. 
It became the mother of all of the Franciscan missions in 
Califoroia and Mexico, The order of Carniellte^/^ came to 
Mexico in 1585, and commenced immediate work with the 
Indians. Subsequently they became very wealthy, owning as 
they did, "estates in San Luis Potosi extending from the Capi- 
tal toTampico — 120 leagues.'" The Bene dictine s arrived four 
years later and were followed soon after bythe Dominicans. 
The latter order was very poor ; for it held its members to - 
the strict rules of poverty, and forbade their meddling withv 
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political affairs or in any way iuterfering with the officials 
in charge. 

" The Diissionary army of New Spain was greatly strength- 
ened in 1672 by the accession of tlie Society of Jesus. The 
Jesuits had already missions planted in Habana and Florida."' 
They built colleges and schools for the education of Spanish 
children, and showed great vigor and earnestness in the work 
of converting the natives. They showed the same spirit here 
that had characterized them from their earliest foundation. 
Called into being, at a time when other orders in Eui-ope had 
fallen into disrepute, for the purpose of strengthening the 
Papal power by placing his authority supreme above every 
otlier, by fighting heresy, and by extending the dominion of 
the Church through missionary labor, they represented tJie 
mi»st remarkable religious oi^anization that ever existed, 
unless it he, perhaps, the Roman Church iteelf. Organized in 
1534^. by Ignatius Loyola, confirmed in 1540, by Paul III., 
the order soon had its members all over the world : in the 
catholic home, in the royal chamber, in protestant lauds, and 
in the savage wilderness. The order had the strength of 
a military organization, and the silent working of a secret 
police. JJotwithatanding their oath of absuhite obedience to 
the Pope, their creed professed above everything else, the 
of the oriler,^ " which was the way to Got! ; " conse- 
tly they were frequently found in conflict with the 
iporal authority and with the Church itself. "It waa 
everywhere by the same means," says Greisinger, "and the 
aame way, namely, by the establishment of educational insti- 
tutions, by the seizure of the confessional stools of kings, by 
fighting with heresy, by the incorporation of the most power- 
ful forces into their order, as also by their fanatical influence 
*^n the great mass of the people, that they succeeded." ' By 
their severe discipline, their earnestness, and frequently by 
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crafty planning, — for with tliem the " end justified 
nieaiiB," — they carried force wherever they went, and 8Q<3 
ceetied where others failed. But they became by an excessive 
development of the above qualities obnoxiona to all orders, 
creeds, and nations. They were finally expelled from Spain 
and her colonies in 1767, and consequently were banished 
from Mexico soon after, Tliey were the most energetic colo- 
nizers that Sftain had in the New World, and their work had 
great inOuence in giving shape to the new policy and laws of 
domesticating the Indians.' Their zeal, patience, and perfect 
organization, made them nsefnl allies of the Spanish govern- 
ment; although they were always coming in contact with the 
soldiers and local authorities. They did everything in the 
name of the king as well as in the name of the Church and of 
their order. 

It is evident that these religious orders were of great B 
to the civil authorities in pushing explorations and maki 
settlements on the frontier. It mattered not how barr 
the country, how desolate and unproductive, wherevi 
natives dwelt there were to be found the members i 
some religious order attempting to convert the India 
The missionaries were foremost in every expedition, first i 
the establishment of {lermaneut settlements, always conlendii^J 
against encroachment upon their rights and the rights of the 
natives; they thus frequently came in conflict with the civil 
authority on questions of government and law, of the rights 
of property and of pereon ; and it was through their influence 
that the beneficent laws were made for the treatment of the 
natives of New Spain. But mth all of this we must record 
their interference many times with the best interests of t 
country. In attempting to make the conversion of 1 
natives the only object of Spanish occupation, they frequenttf' ' 
lost both civil and religious influence, and retarded the pro- 
( of civil and religious occupation. It must be urged 
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that, in seizing and liolding such great amouote of property 
by building cbuicheg and monasteries and making collections 
for tithes, they abstracted large amounts of wealth that should 
have been applied to productive industries. The events whH!h 
are about to be related of the attempts to explore and settle 
the northwest show clearly how useful they were, and also 
how they sometimes hindered progress. Their history is full 
of alternate success and failure. 

CortCs continued his explorations in the northwest until, 
as late as 1536, he discovere*! the Peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. From that time on, there were repeated attempts to 
settle the territory to the north. Expedition after expedition 
was fitted out, and attempt after attempt made to occupy the 
land ; but all failed until another century had dawned. In 
the interior, explorations were also made to the far north in 
the effort to discover wealthy cities and thickly populated 
territories. 

It is not necessary to repeat the storj' of the dangerous and 
generally fruitless expeditions of those who attempted to push 
exploration to the northwest; but it may be well to bring to 
our minds some of the more important adventures, on account 
of their historical relation to what follows. To Hernando 
Cortfe must be given the honor of discovering and naming 
the Gulf and peninsula of Lower California. As early as 
1522, this bold navigator liad founded the city of Zacatula on 
the Pacific coast, and there began to build a fleet to be used 
in extending exploration to the Northwest coast and the 
Pacific Ocean. At that time it began to be evident to a few 
that Mexico was not a part of Asia ; and Cortfe planned to 
follow the coast and find, if possible, the mythical strait of 
Anian ; and thus solve the great "Northern Mystery," oon- 
eerning the connection of the two oceans.' The plans of 
the great conqueror were retarded on account of the time and 
attention that he was forced to give to the territones tl]8t lie 
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bad already over-run and had not compktelr subdued. He 
sent out ail expedition imder Grijalva in 1534 to explore the 
coast northward, bat it eiided in a total failure. Grijalva 
diacovered a bay extendiug into the peninsula of California, 
which he at first called Ia Paz, and afterward Santa Cruz ; 
although they thought it an inland bay of a rocky coast rather 
than the peninsula that it proved to be. It was this expe- 
dition which discovered the presence of pearls in the Dorthem 
waters. In the follo'lving year, Cortes commanded in person 
a new expedition into the same r^ion, which resulted in 
nothing of permanent value. He departed from Chamella 
with over a hundred men, with whom he intended to plant a 
colony. Following his predecessor, he entered the bay of 
La Paz, which he tailed Santa Cruz; explored the coast of 
the peninsula, and left a portion of the colonists in its barren 
territory. The colony was a feilure, and Cortfe was obliged 
to send for the colonists to save them from starvatiou. 
It was from tliis expedition that the name California arose ; 
a name to l>e applied to the peninsula and the country north. 
Other explorations followed. TJlloa reachetl the head of the 
Gulf of California in 1539, and Cabrillo sailed op the coast, 
touching at San Diego and the Santa Barbara Islands, and 
finally reached a latittide in tlie r^ion of Cape Mendocino. 
This was in 1542. The celebratal- VjOyage of Viscoino 
^,occur^ed at the beginning of the we Wg n ti i c entury, during 
which the port of Monterey was discovered and entered. All 
of these expeditions tended to give some knowledge of the 
coast aud to enshroud it in deeper mystery. Meanwhile the 
missionaries were establishing their stations in the interior and 
extending them to the far north. The famous exploit aC 
Cabcza de Vaca, in his will-o'-the-wisp journey across the 
oontiueut ; the exploration of Marcos de Nizza and his wonder- 
ful stories ; the long march of Coronado in the search for the 
Seven Cities of Ciijola j and the subsequent settlement of New 
Alexico by Juan de Onat«, demonstrate the intense dea 
the Spaniards to reach this northeni country, and that 4 
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ftiarB to carry the Gos(>el to the natives. As a result of these 
explorations a few rich mines were opene<I, a few plantations 
estAbtished, a few towus built, and many missions cstabiished. 
Upon the whole the explorations were unsatisfactory to those 
who made them ; but tliey were the first steps toward the 
final settlement of the provinces in which they were made. 
The only results that could in any way satisfy the avarice of 
the adventurers accompanying these expeditions was the dis- 
covery of rich pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Cnlifoniia. Ever 
ainoe the return nf Juan de Iturbide with a number of choice 
pearb, one of which was valued at one thousand pounds ster- 
ling,' the cupidity of the Spaniards had been greatly excited, 
and they hastened to profit by the new enterprise. The 
fisheries became so extensive as to yield a revenue to the 
crown as well as to the numerous persons engaged in them. 
Not less than $480,01)0 worth of [learls were taken in a sin- 
gle season." This industry centered the thought of the people 
on the Cttlifomias, and a more determined etfort was made 
to settle these provinces. But attempt after attempt of the 
government to plant successful colonies tailed. 

The authorities now proposed, owing to these failures and 
the 6up|io6ed necessity of the early occupation of the pro- 
vinces, that the work of settlement should be given into the 
hands of tlie Jesuits, Venegas, the priest-historian, with 
much enthusiasm for his order, records, "We have seen the 
aeal with which the conquest of California was prasecuted for 
the space of two centuries after the discovery and conquest of 
New Spain ; at the same time there was little or no fruit of the 
repeated expeditions. In it the great conqueror Hernalidu 
Cortfe employed alt of his forces in repeated attempts, 
His example stimulated many private persons ; governors, 
admirals, and vicerojrs entered into it on their own account. 
At last the kings of Spain took the work into their hands ; 
yet all the result of such vast expenses, such powerful efforts. 
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was that the reduction of California was coDsidered impos- 
sible; and so indeed it was by the means made use of bj 
men, but not by those means which God had chosen. Arms 
and ix>wer were the means on which men relied for the suc- 
cess of this enterimse. But it was the will of God that this 
triumph should be owing to the meekness and courtesy of Hia 
ministers, to the humiliation of His cross, and the jwwer of 
His word. God seemed only to be waiting until human force 
acknowleilged its weakness, to display the strength of His 
Almighty Arm, confounding the pride (jf the world by the 
weakest instrnments. Possibly God was not pleaae*] to coun- 
tenance the first enterprises concerning California while the 
capital object was temjxiral good, and religion only a secondary 
motive. And on the contrary He prospered the design when 
His kingdom was the motive, and advantage of the monarchy 
considered only as a possible consequence." ' This lengthy quo- 
tation has been given to illustrate the attitude of the faithful 
missionaries toward the conquest and settlement of the pro- 
vinces of New Spain. It had become evident to the Spanish 
authorities that the barren waste called California could not be 
colonized by any ortHnary process. There was nothing to 
induce settlement; and the explorations already made had 
been prosecuted at an immense cost to the government, and 
with little return. The last expedition to the province, before 
it passed under the Jesuit rule of Admiral Otondo accompanied 
by Father Kuttn^ had cost the government §225,000.' But 
why should the government delay longer, while there wen 
men ivilling to be use<l for the purpose, who would pay tbetr 
owti expenses and reduce the countiy on their own responu- 
bility ? There were no wealthy cities t*> plunder, no rich ' 
mines to explore, indeed but a limited amount of fertile soil 
to till. So the government by a stroke of policy made over 
the whole enterprise to the order, taking no part in it save 
that of granting the Fathers permission to enter the country, 
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to enlist soldiers on tlieir own account, and to exercise sole 
anthority over all concerned in the enterprise.' It was pro- 
vided on the other baud that the Fathers should take posses- 
sion in the name of the king of Spain, and that the expedi- 
tion should in no way be burdensome to the government. It 
is evident that the sovereigns of Spain knew how to tnrn to 
account the religioa? zeal of the friars. On the part of the 
Jesuits there was no object in taking up such a work except 
the conversion of the natives, in which the Fathers manifested 
an untiring zeal. ^ 

It was in the year 1697, over one hundred and fifty years 
after the discovery of the country by Cortfe, that the Jesuits, 
under Salvatievra, the President of the missions, entered the 
barren peninsula of Lower California. Their missions had 
already extended up the coast on the main land, and the 
Franciscans had developed to tlie northward on the east side 
of tlie mountains. The explorations of the secular anthori- 
ties bad led to numerous permanent settlements, and their 
endeavors were in so far successful ; but the attempt was 
difficult enough. A great barrier lay between the colonies 
and settlements of New Spain and the rich countries of the 
north ; and this barrier was California. It was given into 
the hands of the Jesuits as a last resort, and well did they 
accomplish their work. Whatever may be said of the machi- 
nations of the Jesuit order, the men who were engaged as 
leaders of this enterprise were above reproach ; and the names 
of Selvatierra, Kuhn (Kino), Ugarte, and Piccolo will occupy 
a respected place in history.' They were earnest and conscien- 
tious in their work, and desired to accomplish much for the 
children of the forest as well as for the sovereigns of Spain. 
" It may be true," says Mr. Forbes, " that the means they 
adopted to effect their ends were not always the wisest, that 
the Christianity they planted was often more of form than 
sitV^tance, and the civilization in some respects an equivocal 
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good; still it cao not be deuied that the motivos of the&e 
excellent men were most pure, their benevolence unquestion- 
able, their industry, zeal, and courage indefatigable and invin- 
cible." ' The priest-historiau discourses upon the motives of 
missionaries who might have become wealthy at other pur- 
suits or have lived a life of ease in their own order ; but who 
instead banished themselves to a life of disappointments and 
fatigues to live among savages and in danger of deatb. Such 
men, he affirms, could have had no other motive than the 
conversion of Indians.' 

Among this number of self-sacrificing men, Father Kino, 
or K>^n', id prominent ; he had been formerly the professor 
of mathematics at lugoldstadt, and had been in good favor 
with the Elector of the house of Bavaria. Salvatierra, the 
president and manager of the reduction, had worised many 
years at successful missionary work, and now had a cbaucf 
to exercise his unbounded zeal in the spiritual conquest of a 
new territory. He was the chief authority on the Peninsula, 
He superintended the founding of the missions and had tlie 
supreme control of soldiers, priests and Indians. Salvatierra 
believed in the improvement of the material condition of the 
natives as well as the development of their spiritual natures.* 
He taught the natives to til! the soil, to construct houses, to 
learu trades ; and he practiced them in the observances of the 
chnrch. Their children were instructed in the rudiments of 
learning. He looked out for their physical comfort, endeavor- 
ing to make them happy and contented as he taught them the 
arts of a new civilization. 

Mission afler mission was founded, and the government of 
them all reduced to a system which was continued with little 
variation throughout Jesuit rule. The chief authority was 
the President, Salvatierra being the first, who had control of 
both the civil and tlie military a&irg of tlie provinoe. As 
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the country became settled, it was divkled into three districta, 
each of which bad its rector. The rector had to report every 
three years to the visitador, a superior officer elected every 
three yeare by the miesionarie:^. The visitador was required 
to visit all of the missions within his jurisdiction at least once 
during his term of office, and report their condition to the 
Visitador- General. " Thus the Jesuit mission hierarchy con- 
sisted of missionary, rector, visitador, viaitador-general, pro- 
viDcial, and general."' The provincial and the general were 
those who also had control of other parts of New Spain ; the 
general l)eing at the head of the order. 

The plan of forming a mission was to send out a padre to 
instruct a new tribe for a while, to prepare the natives for the 
reception of the Gospel, anil to secure their consent to the 
erection of a mission in their midst. In the selection of the 
mission site, care was taken not to extend the system beyond 
easy communication witli those already established. At first, 
a few rough buildings were constructed as a base of operation, 
which later gave way to better ones, as converts were collected 
to be instructed and domesticated. Soon the missionary in 
charge began to extend his work by making itineraries to the 
surrounding raucheries. These he later organized into pne- 
blos, each having its Indian alcalde, who acted as governor. 
Thus was established a community of Christian villages, of 
which the mission was the capital, and the missionary the 
superintendent and governor in charge. The civil system in 
the Peninsula was under the conti-ol of the mission authorities. 
The soldiers were, of course, subject immediately to their own 
ofEoera, who exercised civil, military, and judicial control, 
but were in turn subject to the direction of the visitador. 
The military was for the protection of the missions, which 
represented the important work in the province. The few 
settlers came under the same rule, and were subject to the 
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Jeeuit admioistratiou. The work of reducing California was 
carried on with great vigor, iiulil missioDE covered its entire 
length. In Xew Spain the fertile valleys were settled by 
Spaniards, who carried on agriculture or engaged in rearing 
stock. The mining districts were more or less occupied by 
gerUe de razon. In such districts pueblos or towns were 
frequently formed, and grants made to settlers of town lots 
and cultivable lands or stock farms. In comparison with the 
inducements held out to settlers, the number of bona Gde 
colonists was very small. In most cases these settlements 
were entirely under the control of the civil system, although 
at first the establishments were frequently managed by a pro- 
visional or military government. But as soon as convenient, 
the regular town officers took charge of the afl^irs of the 
pueblo, and reported t(» the provincial governor, who in turn 
was amenable to his superior, the Viceroy of Mexico. The 
missions of Baja California continued to flourish for a time ; 
but under the management of inferior men they declined, and 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from New Sjwiin iu 1767 left 
them in a deplorable condition. The change from one system 
to another was very detrimental ; and the Dominicans, being 
less aggressive than the Jesuits, had fewer means to work 
with. But prior to the expulsion of the onler, the |)adres 
had lust control of the natives, having no iufluence u^>cn any 
except the children and women. Affairs continued to decline, 
until by 1730 the neophyte population had been reduced to 
one-half of its former number,' According to Hunilwldt, the 
population had continually diminished without being aug- 
mented in any way by an influx of strangei-s. He held that 
the nature of the soil and the rule of the Fathers discouraged 
all immigration. He says that most of the missions were in a 
wretched condition, and the Indiana, {loor and helpl^s slaves 
in body and mind, had no knowledge and no will but tJiat 
of the friars, Humboldt estimates that the village jiopula- 
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tion was in 1811 not more than four or five thousand; and 
that the villages were reduced to Bist«en,' - — f 

■But tbe decline in the peninsula of California was but a 
tvpe of tlie condition of Spanish affiiirs at home and abroad, 
prior t» the advent of Carlos III, From the time of the 
glory of Philip II., and his father Carlos V., Spanish affairs 
had heen in a deplurable state. Tbe inquisition, tfae power 
of the church, unetinal taxation, and a lack of industrial pros- 
perity, were marks of a system that must decline in the race 
of civilization. The gresit undertaking of Spain had con- 
sumed her strength without giving ample return for the 
iDvestraent. She had attempted to do too much in rapid 
exploration, in the attempt to gain and control the whole 
western world. The glory and strength of Spain in the days 
of her supremacy was in a measure due to fortuitous circum- 
stances, although we do not detract from the tenacious energy 
and tbe fiery zeal of the Spaniards in seizing tbe opportunity 
of making the nation great. The sustaining power of the 
Spanish nation came from other sources than the wealth 
gained by substantial industry or natural growth. But 
there is also a deeper natural cause for the decline iu the 
fact that, while other nations were developing constitutional 
and industrial liberty, while they were dealing with tbe new 
forces which the age of enlightenment had revealed to the 
world, Spain was still clinging to feudal ideas, and attempting 
to build an empire on fictitious and unenduring powers. Tbe 
power of systematic labor and intellectual supremacy was lost. 
The natural life was grounded in principles that could but 
decline; and with them declined Spain. An unwholesome 
^irit of absolutism, both in trade and in civil government, 
clung to the Spanish court. Tbe dealing with colonists waa 
over wise. Although the civil authorities of the home gov- 
ernment seemed to Ikj acquaintetl with the maladies that were 
eoDSumiug national life, they were unable to remove them. 
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In the colonies, the missioaarj enterprise opeued oew lands, 
but was not favorable to the prosperity of the aSairs of the 
state. The spiritual conquest, though joined with the tem- 
poral, was in most instances antagonistic to the healthy 
development of colonization. The best and strongest Influ- 
ences in the colonies were exerted to save another race to the 
exclusion of the S|iauiard8. But there has always been a 
lack of colonizing material of the right soit in Spain; there 
has been a lack of that sterling middle class, so useful in all 
lands, who represent the bone and sinew of all rational develop- 
ment. On the contrary, wild adventurers, gold-thirsty traders, 
stilted grandees, and poverty-stricken iivretches, were the pro- 
ducts of the Spanish system ; and the colonies revealed these 
classes clearly to the world. It required more beneficent laws 
than the court of Spain could make, and more piety than the 
combined efforts of the priests could summon, to overcome 
such fatal oiHiditions. 

But under the rule of Carlos III, Spain awoke from her 
lethai^y, and attempted a reform. With great efforts she 
sought to regain her pristine vigor, and to throw off her evil 
systems of government. Carlos began in tlie right way by 
first stifling the inquisition, repressing the power of the 
Church, equalizing government, and lowering taxation.' A 
general trade sprang up, industries were revived and ex- 
panded. The navy, once the pride of Spain, was restored; 
and commerce improved until the colonial trade was tripled 
in seven years, and the revenues of the Indies increased 
from 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 crowns.^ The general pros- 
perity was felt to the farthermost )>osse8sions of the Spanish 
provinces ; and a general quickening of enterprises was the 
result. It waa during this period that Upper or Alta Cali- 
fornia was settled, new laws proraulgatal, and a revival of 
the old theory of the extension of territorial power put fortli. 
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But it was only a struggle as far as the American possessions 
were concerned; for Spain's opportunity had passed. The 
revival of power made it only more certain that the home 
government would be unable to cope with other powers in the 
DtaiDtenance of its vast possessions. 

There was a growing fear on the pai-t of the Spanish aover- 
eigua during the eighteenth century that there was danger of 
the utilization of Califorura by other nations, unless the gov- 
ernment made haste to make permauent establishments in that 
territory. This fear had existed from the time of its first dis- 
covery; but was increasing every day, and Carlos ordered 
an immediate occupation of the country. As early as 1596, 
Philip II. sent an order to Count de Monterey, Viceroy of 
Mexico, instructing him to proceed immediately to make new 
settlements in the favorable parts of California. The voyage 
of Viscaino was the result of this order. Three years later, 
the order was renewed by Philip III., the successor of Philip 
II., and it was then distinctly stated that the western coast of 
the South Sea should be immediately explored, and that settle- 
ments should be made in California without delay. With the 
voyage of Viscaino the matter ended for the time. Again in 
1665 Philip IV., just before his death, ordered that the re- 
duction of California be completed. But, notwithstanding all 
thfse mandates, the authorities were slow in fnlfilliog the long 
telt desires of the monarchs of Spain ; and besides, during this 
period, the treasury was usually empty. 

But the reasons why California should be occupied, multi- 
plied from year to year, and with them fear increased. It 
was the advantageous situation that made California so de- 
aimble.' Little as was known of the country, there was a 
growing disjtositiou to consider it the hey of the continents. 
Subsequent history has verified these half-formed early con- 
clusions. There was an esi^ecial reason why Spain should 
hold ports along the C'alifornian coast; for at this time the 
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ships that plied their trade between the Philippines ueeded 
protection alike from free-bootei's and from etoriUB. The 
commerce on the high seas needed protection, and there were 
no safe harbors along the coast for the refuge of ehips in time 
of danger. It was therefore proposed to explore the country, 
and to build forts and establish colonies in favorable pit 
Beyond, there were threateniuge of foreign invasion ; 
there were well grounded fears that other nations woi 

' settle the coast and occupy the harbors. At that time the 
Russians had explored the coast south to Lat. 55°, 36', and 
there was reason to believe that they would come farther. 
Later they became contestants for the prize. The aggressive 
colonial policy of England was well calculated to inspire fear 
in the heart of the Spaniard. "AVhat would be the conse- 
quences if any European power should settle colonies and 
build foi-ts on tlie aiast of California?" is the significant 

1 question of Venegas ; and the answer is that those who knew, 
felt that sucli establishments would prove of incalculable 
benefit to the nation that first made them.' Especially did 
the Spanian]s recognize that the unguarded ooast of Mexii 
would be in imminent danger should any other nation t\ 
Spain settle the northern coast. 

In the first flush of victory, while the kingdom of 8] 
was powerful, the discoveries had been great, the exploi 
tions extended, and settlements comparatively few. Had 
home country continued in power, perhaps this great e: 
of country might have been easily protected; but as the hoi 

, government began to contract and grow weak, tlie coloi 
possessions were left in a direful condition. This coi 
shrinkage of power continued, notwithstanding the vigoi 
attempt of Carlos to prevent it, and to regain the lost prest 
of Spain. But the glory of Spain continued to diminish 

t Amerioa, and the priest-historian does not fail to enumerate. 
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among other causes for the settlement of California, the re- 
peated formula expressing the objects of colonization ; namely, 
"the growth of faith, and the extension of the king^s do- 
minion." ^ With all the reasons and all the causes for such 
a settlement, it took a long time to accomplish the fact. But 
it was finally brought about by the extraordinary zeal of J 
Galvaez, aided by the Franciscan fathers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The First Settlemexts :n Alta CALiFOwfECT 



"Bora in the purple; nestled in ihe past 

By B few rnilhrul friars, grave and bold ,' 

[JndeT the itltar-eaTes th; die van cast. 

How little recked they in the dnys of old. 
Thy veins of Milver and thy heart of gold — 

When slowly plodding o'er the winding IraiL 
Return, beloved band, and dov behold 

The harvest of thy planting 1 note the pale 

Flusb o' the almond i' the urange-H^nted gale I " ' 

For more than one biindred and sixty years after the expe- 
dition of Viscaino, not a Euroiiean boat cut tlie surf of the 
northwest coast; not a foreigner trod the shore of Alta Cali- 
fornia. The white-wingfd galleon, plying its trade between 
Acapulco and the Phillipine^, occasionally passed near enough 
BO that those on board might catch gliD])»es of the dark tim- 
ber line of the luonntuius of the coast, or of the curling smoke 
of the forest fires; but the land was unknown to them, and 
the natives pnrsued their wandering life unmolested, uncer- 
tain of food and shelter. It seems scarcely credible that no 
permanent settlement should have yet been made, aflei- so 
much time and treasure had been wasted in the attempt to 
plant colonies in this land, concerning which so many wild 
stories had Iteen circulated. The voyages of Cabn'llo and 
Viscaino, and especially the map of the latter, had served to 
acquaint the iuhabitauts of Spain aud Mexico with the nature 
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of the country, and to excite a desire for conquest and seltle- 
ment. But thirst for gold, the desire to extend the territory 
of the king, and missionary zeal, all combined, were insuffi- 
cient to overoonie the serioua obstaclea to the accomplishment 
of the long debated project. Although no new knowledge 
of a specific character was obtained of Alta California durlng. 
the long period from 1604 to 1769, still the idea of conquest 
continned to grow in the minds and the imaginations of the 
people. Rumors of great stores of wealth, of populous cities 
to be conquered, and of daring exploits to lie performed, 
served to excite further the cupidity of the Spanish mind, to 
weave in it strange fancies about .this mysterious country, and 
to confuse real knowledge with tales of wild extravagance. 

Accompanying the dreams of heaps of undiscovered gold, 
was the desire to solve the great " Northern Mystery j " the 
location of the strait of Anian, which would lead the mariner 
from the Atlantic to the South Sea, and by a short route 
to India.' All explorers who desii-ed to add glory to their 
names, searclied for the mysterious passage; and many returning 
adventurers on the high seas professed either to have seen the 
strait, or else to have saileii through it. From the time of 
Columbus the idea prevailed that there was a western passage 
bock to Europe by way of India. The familiar fact that 
Columbus first supposed, on sighting land in the Bahamas, 
that he had reached the outlying islanils of Asia, caused a 
search to the northward and the southward for a passage to 
India. When it was ascertained that the land extended both 
to the aorlh and south in a main boily, and that there was no 
apparent strait, the conclusion was reached that a part of the 
main land of India, or at least of Asia, was i-eached. Even 
after the discovery of the Pacific or Sonth Sea by Balboa, 
the same opinion was entertained. It was finally believed 
that the strait was not at the south but to the northward of 
Mexico ; and the explorations of Cortfe in the Pacific served 
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It is sapposfd 17 aotae that Bentat Diaz del 
Cbadllo, m cAcer vbo aerval ooder Oort&, and who wrote, 
in 1539, an accoom of tbe expedtdoa to Cdifomia in 1535, 
applied Uk name to a bar on the coast of the suppoea:! iBlaiid. 
This ia profaablr an error. Fnucieco de Ulloa, under the 
directkn of Cort^, ailtd ap tbe golf nearly to its head : and 
not finding a channel tfaroogh to the main oomn, consiilemi 
that tbe supposed island was a peninsola.' Returning to tiie 
south uf tbe gulf, be doabled the oipe, and sailed north on 
the ont£Jde of the peninsula to tbe Latitude of twenty-dgbt 
degrees, with tbe same re^alts. Tbe earliest use of the name 
known to us was in the narrative of Ulloa's voy^e, written 
by Priciado. It was then applied to the bay or its viduity 
fijrmeriy known as la Paz. Three j-eara later, Ferrelo oP 
CU>rillo's expeditioa rescbei) the latitude of about forty-one 
decrees, without discoreriug any reparation from the main- 
land except in the case of small islands. From tiu^ time 011 
there wis a confusion of belids relating to the geographical 
natore and extent of California ; some believing it to be an 
island and others oonffldering it a peninsula. The maps aC 
the time were as varied in their representation of tbe country 
as were tbe opinions of the people; and California was an 
island or a peninsula aooording to the faiic)' or tlie conception 
of the map-maker. Thus we find that Hennepin, in his map 
of 168:1, made California a pcnioaula ; hut in tlie same pLile 
iasned in 1698, the map was so changed b5 to make it an 
island.' The voyage and map of A'tscaiuo did not dis]K) tiw 
UlosioQ that it was an island, so firmly was the idea Sxed in 
the minds of the people. In fact, a lingering suspicion tlioC 
the California Gulf liail a northerly connection with the ocean 
was not entirely effaced as late as the year 1760. At tluit:' 
time BaJB California, which had been discovered as an 11 
by Cortfe, then had existed so long aa a peninsula, tod ^ 
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was suppnsed for a hundred years or more to be an ialand, at 
last assumed upon tlie map its proper geographical form.' 

Consequent upon the confusion of ideas relating to this 
lialf-dieoovered country waa a great variety of names of the 
territory. Sir Francis Drake, landing at Point Reyee in 
1577, took [xraaession of tlie island in the uauie of the Eng- 
lish sovereign, and called it New Albion; and with this name 
it again entered the realm of letters. Again, nearly one hun- 
dred years later, tlie whole territory was called Xaa Isfas 
Cttlifomias, in honor of his majesty, Carlos II., king of Spain, 
on the occasion of his attempt to colonize the country. After 
the year of the settlement of California proper, in 1769, the 
northern country was known as the New Establisliments, the 
Northern Missions, or Lou EstaiU-dmienfoa de San Diego y 
Monterey, Soon, however, the upper country began to be 
known 05 California Septentrional, California del Norte, or 
California Superior.' But these inconstant names wei* finally 
replaoed by the one in common usage, Alta California; 
although in 1804, Nueva California became the legal name 
and remained such until 1824, when it gave place to the 
other. In later times it was quite common to apply the. 
term Las Californias to the two provinces, Alta and Baja 
California. 

There were other conaideratious besides the solution of the 
Northern Mystery that induced the immediate conquest of 
Ciplifornia. The desire for pei-sonal glory and the cupidity , 
for gold were np|iermost in the minds of many Spanish ^ 
explorers. Expeditions were fitted out either at public or 
private expense to searcli for the precious metals. Those ex- 
canions led to the exploration and settlement of the country. 

In another place is discussed the decline of Spain through 
tlie long period from Philip II. to Carlos HI. It was not 
until the return of prosperity during the reign of tlie latter 
king that it was possible for the Spanish sovereign to push 
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the work of colonization with any degree of vigor. The fear 
of the territory's being occupied by the Rugsiaiis and other 
foreigners caused Carlos, in 1767, to send orders to the 
Viceroy of Mexico to proceed at once in forming settlements 
at San Diego and Monterey.' At this time Marquis de Croix 
was Viceroy of Mexico, and Jobc Galvaez was Visitador- 
Geueral of New Spain. The latter arrived in Mexico in 
1765, delegated with full power to investigate and reform all 
parts of the government, esjiecially the financial system. To 
Galvaez the whole enterprise of the occupation of California 
was intrusted; and it may be said that no better choice could 
have been made for the director of an exiwditiou of a similnr 
nature. Being a straight-forward business man, he avoided 
the usual entanglements and delays, and prosecuted the work 
according to the king's orders, with vigor. The object of the 
expedition is set fortli briefly and clearly in that part of the 
proclamation of Galvaez which affirms that the aim is " To 
establish the Catholic religion among numerous heathen peo- 
ple submerged in obscure darkness of paganism, to extend the 
dominion of the Xing, our Lord, and to protect the peninsula 
from the ambitious views of foreign nations."" In tliis he 
but echoed the sentiments and designs of his majesty, the king. 
Having made rapid preparations, Galvaez sailed from San Bias 
in May, 1767 ; but did not reach Loreto on the peninsula 
until the following July. Here he set forth his plan for the 
expedition into the upper country. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the present, the plan seems simple in the extreme, 
and the undertaking easy to accomplish. Yet there were 
many obstacles to be overcome. The art of navigation was 
not perfected then as now, and the vessels at the oommand 
of Galvaez were at best clumsy affairs. The presidios were 
guarded by small garrisons of poorly equipped soldiers, wboee 
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rrisons were appointed out of the great body of stipermimer- 
artes, and had become a helpless set and a needless expeuse to 
the government. Again, the old martial spirit of the Spaniards 
that cLaracterizetl the days of Cortfe, had departed ; and even 
the religious enthusiasm of the ecelesiastics had, in a measure, 
become subdued. 

At this time the Jesuits, by far the most efficient religious 

' order in colonization, were expelled from New Spain by the 
order of the king ; and the missions of Lower California were 
turned over to the Franciscans, of whom Junipero Serra was 
president. The change caused much confusion for the time 
being in the afl'aii's of the peninsula ; although, the temporal 
affairs were administered by Captain Portolfi, whoexercisedijer- 
fanctory jurisdiction as military and civil governor. Captiun 
Rivera commanded the chief military force, consisting of about 
forty men stationctl at Loreto.' These were the men who were 
to aid Galvaez in the new conquest; for the plan involved 
spiritual as well as temporal aid, and the friars as well as the 
military had to (>e enlisted in the enterprise. The country 
was to lie first conquered sod then converted. Galvaez was 
1 strong religious character and a zealous Christian, bles<sed 
with a large stock of common sense. He not only believed In 
the conversion of the natives, but he also believed that friara 
were made for use. It was not a difficult matter to find 
ftmong the Franciscans, those who were ready to assist in the^ 
new enterprise. Indeed, the father president himself offered, 
lo go and command the spiritual conquest of the country, 

Galvaez finally established his headquarters at Santa Ana, 
where he developeti his plaus for four expeilitions to enter ^ 
the territory ; two by sea and two by land. The former were 

' to be conducted by Vicenta Vila and Juan Perez respectively, 
and the latter by Portolii and Rivera. Of the two sea expe- 
ditions, Juan Perez was to command the San Antonio, and 
Vicente Vila, the San Carlos. It was also planned that 
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, three priests should go by land and three by sea ; Junijwro 
Serra, the father president, accompanying one of the land 
expeditions. It was a theory of the Jesuits that all nes 
missions shoidd be furnished and equipped from the old a 
well established ones ; and this plan was substantially ndoptQ 
by the Franciscans in the preparations for the new establiaF 
ments. The church furniture, ornaments, and vestments w 
taken from the chiirfiies already founded, and the needed sadj 
plies, such as grain, livestock, and implements, were borrow(i| 
from the missions of the south. It is not advisable to follonj 
the details of the long preparations for the northern expet]itig| 
and the necessary delays always attendant upon such prepi 
tion, but to state that, in an increilibly short time for thoc 
days, the four expeditions set forth with orders to occupj 
and garrison Monterey and San Diego, and to establish mia 
sions at intermediate points. For the prompt execution ( 
the king's orders Galvaez deserves more credit tlian any dim 
else ; while the final success of the expedition and the subse- 
'quent prosperity of the early missions are lai^ely due to the 
courage and energy of Juni|)ero Serra. Indeed, so closely is 
the life of tlie early missions connected with the life of this 
man, that even a short sketch of their history is incomplete 
without the careful mention of this wonderful individual. 

The character of Serra has been somewhat overdrawn t 
his biographers and his fellow missionaries, who aim 
worshipijed him; but in full consideration of all this, : 
must be said that he was the most considerable characteir 
of all of the pioneers of Alta Califomid.' He was born of 
humble parentage in the island of Majorica, and while a 
child he sang in the Convent of Sau Bernardino. At tht 
age of sixteen, he joined the order of monks founded by 9bt I 
Francis of Assisi in 1208, Being of a religiona nature, and 
having a strong missionary zeal, he must have found it a 
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pleasure to subscribe to the full requirements of self-reouuci- 
ation and devotion to tlie service of others, demaii<]ed by the 
order of St, Fraucie. His subsequent life seems to indicate 
that he fully realized the conception of the pious founder of 
the order ; and this may not be said of all of the members 
of the order of St Francis, although it may be assumed that 
the Franciscan fathers have, as a rule, kept their good worka 
comparatively free from worldly ambition. After joining the 
Order of Franciscans in 1730, Serra gave his attention to the 
study of theology and philosophy ; and received, on account of 
his demonstrated ability as a scholar and preacher, the d^ree 
of Doctor of Divinity. But this success was pot satisfactory 
to }iiu ; he had always a longing to preach to the Indians of 
America. For fifleeu years he worked itealously in Spain, 
anxiously waiting for an opportunity to carry out his cher- 
ished plan. When the opportunity came to go to New Spain 
and teach the natives, Serra was overjoyed at the prospect of 
fulfilling a long cherished desire; hence he readily accepted 
the ofler, and he and his three companions, Palou, Crespi, and 
Verger, set sail at Cadiz for Vera Cruz. After a long and 
adventurous journey, they arrived at the end of their sea 
voyage in October, 1749, and reached the city of Mexico, by 
an overland march, in the following November, Serra went 
out to his work as one who courts danger iu the advancement 
of ft great cause; consequently the storms and hardships of 
the journey were met by him with an eager courage; he 
counted everything ■ suffered and endured as so much done 
iu the service of his Divine Master. 

At the time of his arrival, the Franciscan missions in New 
Spain were under the control of the Collie of San Fernando, 
which was, indeed, the mother of the missions of this order in 
Mexico. For nineteen years afWr his airival, Serra was at 
service under the direction of the College, preaching the gospel 
and founding missions. In the latter he was very zealous 
L^|d buccessful. With his entltusiasm for the spiritual welfare 
^^^he natives, he never forgot their temporal improvement ; 
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while he attempted to teach them the ritee and ceremonies of 
the church, and the principles and practices of faith, he also 
taught them the elements of materitil civilization, widiout 
which conversion is of Httlc worth. He provided the Indians 
with cattle and sheep to stock the land that they were per- 
mitted to call their owii, and procured for them seed for sow- 
ing and implements with which to till the soil. All of tiie 
pJms received at masses, and all of his salary of three hundred 
dollars, was spent in the purchase of seed, implements, and 
supplies. As soon as the i-eturns of the harvest were more 
than sufficient to meet the needs of ihe Indians, the pious 
monk taught them to !-ell the surplus and purchase for tbem- 
eelves with the proceeds blankets, clothes, animals, toole, and 
household utensils. Even the women and children were 
taught useful employments ; as a rule they were more teach- 
able than the men, and it was not infrequent to find these 
latter classes outnumbering by (ar the men of the tribe who 
were receiving instruction at the niiasions. After the natives 
were thoroughly established in the way of industry, a piece of 
ground was parcelled out to each, and with it were given a 
yoke of oxen and a few farming uteusils; the holder was 
then permitted U^ become a f«parate owner and to till his 
own soil, always, however, under the direction of the mis- 
sionary or his agent. Thus provided for, under the 6ction of 
being a freeholder, the dumesticatetl Indian began an inde- 
pendent life. This plan of dealing with the Indians by Serra 
was substantially the method followed subsequently in Upper 
California under the direction of the president of tiie missions; 
and, in fact, it was the univei-sal plan adopted by the Spanish 
Government for the rapid civilization of the Indians. It was 
intended to place them in separate ownership of the land as 
soon as they were capable of management under the direction 
of leaders. 

With Serra's aid Galvaez was enabled to complete ttia 
arrangements for the reduction of California. SnffidciDt 
supplies had been collected, the necessary funds for the expe- 
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<3]tioii furniBhed, and all of the men chosen for the ii 
lEverythiog beiug in readiness, Galvaez was enabled to dis- 
2patch the San Carlos, the first ship of the line, from I-a Pax 
on January 9, 1769. This vessel had arrived from San Bias 
in December, partly laden with stores ; but being in a leaky 
<3ondition, was laid up for repaii-s for some weeks. It la 
interesting to note the personnel of this small missionary group. 
IFirst, there was the commander Vila, with his mat« and a 
^a«w of twenty-three aailors and two boys, In addition to 
^e sailors, the ship's company consisted of twenty-five Catalan 
volunteers under the command of Captain Fages: and there 
were also on board one Franciscan friar, Hernando Parron 
l)y name ; ^^''oPrat, the surgeon ; four cooks : and two blaek- 
Gtniths — sixty-two persons in all.' Before sailing, the whole 
band of pioneers confessed, heard mass, and partook of the 
commiunon ; this waa followed by a parting address by Gal- 
vaez, who set forth the object of the conquests and charged 
the colonists in the name of God, of the king, and the vice- 
roy, to respect the priest and maintain peace among themselves. 
The second ship, commanded by Juan Perez, did not arrive 
at Cape San Lucas until January 25 ; and after being repaired, 
it departed for San Diego, February 15, 1769. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the land expedition were 
rapidly forwarded in the north. The first one being in readi- 
ness, began its march under command of Captain Rivera, on 
the twenty-fourth day of March. The second land expedition, 
being delayed in its preparation, did nut leave Santa Maria 
until May 11 ; and arriving at Velicata three days afterwards, 
paused there to found a mission, — the only one founded by 
the Franciscans in Lower California. From this new mission 
called San Fernando, the second land expedition, under the 
oommaud of Captain Portolfi, and accompanied by the father 
president, started on its journey northward on the fif^nth 
of May, 1769. In addition to those already mentioned, there 
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I were in the second expedition Sei^eant Ortega, ten soldii 

' four muleteers, two servants, and forfy-four domestu 

natives of tlie peninsula. Having dispatched the four 

ditions, Galvaez turned hie attention to the atfaira of Men< 

. to accomplish the reforms much-needed there. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits from tlie province of 
New S()ain, in 1767, the affairs of the missions of the penin- 
sula were under the control of the Franciscans, of whom 
Junipero Serra was president. On his departure for the 
Doith he appointed Francisco Palou president of the mia- 
sions of Lower California; although he still retained a general 
supervision of the work for some time after. Near toget 
were the two friends, working in the same cause and for 
Bsme end. The famous life of Junipero Serra, written 
Palou, is indicative not only of the harmony of the work, but 
especially of the faithful and untiring labors of the venerable 
Serra. It would seem, under casual observation, that when 
the four expeditions were finally started, with so much thor- 
oughness and under such favorable ouapiees, we need have 
little apprehension of the result. Yet when we consider the 
disoouragemeuts attendant upon the establishment of a new 
settlement at that time, and the charaeter of those who made 
up the rank and file of pioneers, it is scarcely to be wondered, 
at that a settlement was made only by an accident, as the 
in the case go to prove. The San Antonio, commanded 
Perez, containing the company which was the last to pot; 
sea, was the first to arrive at San Diego, after a 
voyj^e of fifty-four days. The commander had gone too 
north by nearly two degrees, and having sailed past the 
which he desired to reacli, he made a landing at Santa Crux, 
one of the Santa Barbara islands. Perez was a skilful navi- 
gator, but was led into error by the report of Viscaino. At 
tlie islands they discovered natives who were friendly and 
were willing to exchange fish for beads and trinkets. When 
the commander ascertained that he was too far ni 
on board a fresh supply of water and sailed southward, d 
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covering the bay of San Diego, which they entered without ' 
difficulty. Here he eflFected a second landing, and, as before, 
they were treate<:1 kindly by the Indians. 

The San Carlos, which had sailed before the San Antonio, 
was nowhere in sight. But Perez had orders to remain for ' 
twenty days at San Diego, and then proceed to Monterey. 
Eighteen days of weary watching and waiting for the appear- 
ance of the flag-ship, had passed ; and the commander of the 
San Antonio had determined to obey his orders, believing 
that the other ship was lost or had returned. But when he 
was preparing to depart, the long looked for sail made its 
appearance in the bay. The San Carlos moved slowly up and 
dropped anchor, but not a boat was lowered nor a signal given 
from the ship ; all were sick on board ; the voyage had been 
unpropitious ; the water casks were leaky, and the crew had 
suffered mudi from want of water and from that dread disease, 
the scurvy. The commander, like Perez, sailing by the Vis- 
caino chart, had gone too far to the north. After reaching 
the latitude of thirty-four d^rees, suffering with cold and 
sickness, haviu^ scarcely a sufficient number of able-bodied 
men on board to man the ship, he turned southward, 
and as if by miracle, entered San Diego bay where he 
found rest and care for the sick, after one hundred and ten , 
days of trials by sea. For two weeks the well were busy 
caring for the sick and burying the dead. On the iburteenth 
of May, the first division of the land expeditions arrived, 
under the command of Rivera. The men had been fifty-one 
days on the march from Velicata, having followed the barren 
and unattractive coast for a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-one leagues. Although the march was toilsome, no 
serious difficulty attended it, excepting the sickness, death, or 
desertion of some of the natives. At times the party were 
much inconvenienced by being forced to carry water for a 
great distance, and were hindered in their pn^ress by heavy 
^jains. Sometimes, also, membei's of the expedition, being j 
rk, were carried many days on litters. 
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There was great rejoicing at the port ou tlie arrival of 
land party, and the Spaniards began preparations for 
manent settlements. Under the direction of Fages, a town- 
8tte was selected to the north of their present camp, at what 
16 now known as North or Old San Diego, and where the 
remains of the old presidio are still to be seen.' A new camp 
was formed, a few huts erected, and a coiTal for the stock ; but 
nothing was done toward permanent foundation until the 
arrival of the second land exi)edition, To the new camp 
the sick were removed ; and for over six weeks hut little was 
accomplished besides caring for them. Toward the close of 
June, the last party with Governor Portold and Father Serra 
arrived in camp. The fonr divisions of the invading pioneers 
were now united at the common jmrt ; but there were ninety- 
three missing from the two hundred and nineteen souls tliat 
had started on the journey. The next day was the Sabbath 
and the remaining one hundred and twenty-six, the pioneers 
of California, celebrated the occasion with a solemn mass 
the roar of guns,* 

But this was but a temporary pause, and the journey 
Monterey must soon be taken, After a conference, Rii 
and Portold decided that it would be best to send the 
*' Ja Carlos back to San Bias for supplies and a crew sufficient 
^fJ'^\, man both vessels. Meanwhile the San Astonio should remain 
1^ .J, at San Di^;o, and a laud expedition be sent to Monterey, the 
g,.*^^! latter to Ijc aided by the San Jose when it arrived with aup- 
^ "j^ -plies. These plans were acted upon, nothing failing exi 
1^ the San Joa4, which was logt at sea. 

Until the arrival of Father Serra, no attempt had 
made to convert the jiatives, who came to the camp in 
siderable numbers. And, indeed, it was not until Sum 
July sixteenth, that Serra raised and blessed the 
preached the tirst sermon to the natives, and then dedical 
the newly-founded mission to San Diego de Acalfi. One 
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new huts was dedicated aa the church. The iDdians, on 
first arrival of the strangers and for a long time after^ 
s, were very friendly. They tame around the camp more 
to receive the voluntary gifts bestowed upon them by the 
missionaries than for any other purpose. Finally, aa the 
gifts failed to satisfy their cupidity, they resortetl to b^ging 
and at last to stealing. They came in such large numbers aa 
to give great annoyance to the missionaries, as they were not 
yet sufficiently well establislied to care for so many. And 
aft«r the departure of the expedition to Monterey, the Indians, 
who had not yet put themselves under the tutelage of the 
padres, became a great nuisance and threatened the camp. At 
first they were entreated to keep away from the camp, then 
threatened, and finally as a last resort, frightened by the noise 
of gunpowder ; but all of this was to no purpose. As a result 
of the attempt of the guard to repel the savages, a raid was 
made upon the camp. One day after Parroii had gone to the 
ship to say mass under the guard of two soldiers, the natives 
made a sudden raid upon the camp and began to strip the cloth- 
ing from the sick. The attempt of the guard to drive them 
ly, was answered by a volley of arrows from the invaders, 
;h wounded three and killed one of the Europeans. But 

ieturn fire of the guard killed three of the Indians and 
wounded several others, and frightened the remainder so that 
they beat a hasty retreat. Witli signs of peace, they soon 
returned for medical aid, and showed more respect for the 
atraogers thereafter, although the pros|>ects for oonversions 
were indeed meager. There is mi record of a single conver- 
sion at San Diego for over a year afler the first arrival of the 
Spaniards. 

But a settlement, apparently permanent, had been formed ; 
aiid the expedition under PortoW was on its way to found a 
new mission at Monterey, The ex|)edittou had deparlcfl from 
San Di^> on the fourteenth of July, with the purpose of tra- 
the coast line northwards until Monterey was reached ; 

} by tile aid of the San Jos^, which was to follow them with 
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sapplies, to found a miBsIon and build a presidio at that |>ort. 
But as before stated the San Jos6 was lost at sea, and never 
heard of after leaving San Bias. Its loss serioualy interfered 
with the proposed settlements. The journey up the coast was 
not devoid of interest, but upon tlie whole, very laborious. 
The record of the exploration, kept daily by Father Crespi, is 
important as being the deecription of the fii-st land explora- 
tion in Alta California. The (larty passed through the fertile 
region of the San Bernardino mission, they enoonntered earth- 
quake shocks in the IjOs Angeles country, they passed tirongh 
the populous towns of the Santa Barbara Indians, and thence 
advanceil to San Louis Obispo. Leaving these fertile and 
bEautJful coast valleys, they tried to proceed northward by 
following the coast liue ; but found it necessary to return and 
pass over the mountains to the headwaters of the Salinas river 
and follow it to its outlet. They had passed through the richest 
and most desirable part of the country; and the information 
thus obtained was afterwards of great assistance to Serra in 
locating the other establishments. Upon this line of march 
I were built a line of missions, and later there was developed 
\ a great civilization. As they approached the mouth of tlie 
Salinas, they Wheld at a distance Point Pinos, one of the land- 
marks of the port of Monterey; but they did not recognize 1t 
as such. The extravagant description of this port given by 
Viscaino, whose chart they were following, and the fact that 
Viscaino entered it from the water highway and, consequently, 
that his descriptions were given from that point of view, led 
them into error. The present jiarty were viewing the bay 
from the interior and from the northeast, instead of from the 
ocean and the southwest, as the other explorers had done. But 
even this difference could scarcely account for their apparent 
stupidity in the search for the location of the port of Monterey. 
Thus they turned from looking over the bay and continued 
northward, wondering where Monterey was. They had not 
yet reached the latitude given by Viscaino, which is known to 
have been incorrect by nearly two degrees. Another thing 
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which led to their coufiisiou was the siippositiou that the 
river Salloas was the river Carmelo.; the latter having been 
described by the chronicler of Viseaino as a large river at full 
bank, while at the time of the latter espedition it was almost 
dry, being viewed at a different time of the year. That is, 
they discovered Point Pinos, Carmelo River with the adjoin- 
ing enseiioda, and Monterey Bay ; but could not reconcile the 
facts with previous descriptions, and consequently they passed 
on, renewing their search for Monterey.' 

After holding a conference, they decided to continue the 
search northward, although many of the party were sick and 
provisions were low.* They pas.sed through the Pajaro Val- 
ley and crossed near what is now the city of WatsonviUe, to 
Soquel, the present fashionable summer resort, and thence to- 
the San Lorenzo river at thepresent site of Santa Cruz, They 
found the mountains well wooded with the common redwood, 
which they called ^afc eotoiado (Sequoia aempervirens); this 
being the first mention of this famous tree in the history of 
discovery. Passing up the coast they came to Point Pedro, 
where, ascending the adjacent mountain, they obtained a view 
of the Farallones, Point lleyes, and the old Sau Francisco 
Bay, which they at once recognized from previous description. 
The Spaniards had visited this bay twice, and Sir Francis 
Drake Iiad anchored in its waters. It was as well known as 
any point on the coast, previous to the explorations of the 
present party. But the great San Francisco Bay of modern 
feme was yet unknown to the world; it remained, however, 
for a few hunters of this same party, who had climbed the 
hills uortlieost of the camp, first to view the broad expanse of 
this great inland sea. Before this greatest di.scovery of the 
expedition was made, Captain Ort^a, with a small party, had 
set out for Point Reyes ; he reached the Golden Gate, but 
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having no boata with which to cross the bay, he returned to 
camp. On the fonrth of November, they broke camp and 
passed over the San Bruno mountains and entered the bay 
region, camping on San Mateo Creek. While on the bay of 
San Francisco, Otego was informed by the Indians that there 
was a vessel anchored in the bay ; and the chief reason for the 
change of base was to ascertain if the lost San J036 was really 
there. After a fruitless search for the boat, the party returned 
to the vicinity of Point Pinos and renewed their exploration 
for Monterey. Not finding the object of their search, it was 
finally decided to wait and watch for the coming of the Sau 
Jos6.' After the lajtse of twelve days, they again broke camp 
and returned by an uneventful journey to San Diego, where 
.they were welcomed by their friends. Before leaving the 
camp at Monterey, the Spaniards set up two crosses ; one on 
the Rio Carmelo, and one on the shore of Monterey Bay. As 
far as the founding of the Monterey Missiou and Presidio was 
concerned, the expedition was a decided failure ; but the dis- 
covery of the Golden Gate and of San Francisco Bay may be 
recorded as one of the greatest events connected with the early 
history of California. 

After the return from the Monterey expedition, Governor 
Portol4 was much discouiaged with the results of the trip, 
and resolved to abandon the whole enterprise and return to 
Mexico. Consequently he saved provisions sufficient fbr the 
return trip, and resolved to march as soon as the remainder 
was consumed, which he calculated would be about March 
twentieth. To this plan the zealous friars, Crespi and Serra, 
were bitterly opposed ; and were supported in their jHisition 
by the remainder of the friars. Serra, who had accompanied 
the Monterey expedition, was convinced that the place where 
the cross was located was the Monterey which they had so 
diligently sought ; and consequently was unwilling to return 
to Mexico without attempting to make a settlement there. 
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The friars found an ally in Vila, the cnmrnander of the San 
Carlos, whu, it seems, had promised to take the fi-iars on board 
his ship, and as soon as supplies should come, to take them to 
Monterey, and thus allow them to cany out their plans of 
foonding a mission at that place.' On the eleventh of Feb- 
ruary, Rivera with nineteen men was sent to Velicata, for 
the purpose of obtaining supplies; but, before their return, 
afikirs at San Diego had reached a precarious condition; the 
provisions were nearly exhausted ; the commander of the com- 
pany was disheartened, and was making daily preparations to 
return to Mexico on the twentieth of March. On the other 
hand, friars and priests were praying and fasting, and entreats 
ing the Spaniards to remain. A nine days public prayer and 
fasting closed on the nineteenth of March ; on the morrow 
camp was to be broken, and the march homeward was to be 
b^un. All day long the friars, ])rayiug, longing, and fasting, 
watched the horizon of the sea, ae a last resort hoping that a 
ship might appear and bring relief. But the sun went down, 
and with it set the hopes of the zealous priests. But surpris- 
ing as it may seem, in the 'clear twilight a sail appeared on 
the distant horizon. It bore straight for the camp and was 
Boon anchored in the harbor. It was the San Antonio re- 
turned with abundant supplies, and the cause of settlement 
was safe again. The San Antonio, commanded by Juan Perez, 
was sailing under orders direct for Monterey. Entering the 
Santa Barbara channel for a supply of water, Perez was told 
by the natives tliat the Monterey expedition had returned 
toward San Diego ; but this informatioQ was uot considered 
sufScieotly reliable to cause him to disobey orders; and had 
it not been for the accidental loss of an anchor, he would have 
continued his journey. As it was, he put in to the harbor of 
Ban Diego; and to this accident is due the success of the first 
colonial expedition to Alta California. 
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j\iiter the return of the San Antonio with abundant supplies 
and with orders for Governor Portold, nothing more waa said 
about abandoning the new establishments and retuniing to 
Mexico. On tJie contrary tliere waa immediate preparation 
for a return to Monterey, for the purpose of founding at that 
place, the required mission and presidio. The San Antonio 
was made ready at once, and sailed from San Diego on tlie 
sixteenth of April, having on board the commauder Peres 
and his crew, Pedro Prat, .Junipero Serra, and Miguel Cos- 
tanso. There was also on board an abundance of supplies for 
the founding of a new estabiish meut. On the following day 
- a land expedition, commanded by Fortold, set out for Mon- 
terey ; in tliis company were Captain Fages, soon to be military 
governor of California, and the indomitable Father Crespi, 
whose well kept diary has made its author famous in history. 
The land expedition arrived at its destination on the twenty- 
fourth of May, and found no difficulty in locating the Bay of 
Monterey. The cross set up the winter before was found 
adorned with sticks, arrows, feathers, meat, fish, and clams ; 
doubtless these offerings were to tlie unknown god of the 
Europeans, and prompted by the superstition of the natives. 

A week later the San Antonio arrived ; fires were lighted 
on the rocks at different points along the coast to make safe 
the entrance to the harbor. The entrance was easily made, 
and the ship was soon riding at anchor in the bay. Before 
the arrival of the San Antonio, the camp, which was at first 
located at Monterey, had been moved to Carraelo in order to 
be near good water ; liut on the arrival of the second party, it 
was ordered back to Monterey, and preparation began for the 
planting of tlie new missiou. In the little nivine, now crossed 
by the lighthouse road, under the branches of a noble oak — 
both made famous by the visitation of Viscalno— the company 
of pioneers pitched their tents.' Afler due preparation had 
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been made, the whole company assembled on the beach under 
an arbor to dedicate the new eBtablishment and to consecrate 
their work. Bells were hnng, and their long and loud peals 
introduced the solemn festival. Ou landed knees, sailora, 
soldiers, and prieato dianted the venUe creator spii-itus; tlie 
friar blessed the water and sprinkled the place, and then 
planted the cross and blessed it.' After the image of the 
holy vii^in was placed on the altar, Father Serra said mass, 
"amidst the thunder of cannon and the crack of musketry, 
followed by a »alve to the image and a te deum laudamus." 

It ia worthy of notice that at the close of tJie religious 
services, Governor Portolil took formal possession of the land 
in the name of the Spanish king, Carlos III ; unfurling and 
planting the Spanish flag with proper ceremonies. Thus wer« 
founded presidio and mission ; and the cross of Christ and 
royal flag of Spain were planted side by side. The spot 
chosen for the site of the mission and the presidio was back 
from the beach near the place where now stands the San 
Carloe church. A few huts were built, and one of them 
dedicated as a church. Here as elsewhere in Cnlifurnia, the 
b^tnuings of these new establishments were rude indeed. As 
at San Di^o, the buildings were enclosed by a palisade, and 
everything was at first in common between priest and soldier, 

The great importance of this permanent occupation of Cali- 
fornia was recognized in Mexico, and later realized in Spain. 
AH those who were interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
natives rejoiced in the prospect of the immediate civilization 
of the children of the forest; while those interested in the 
political welfare of their country received the news with 
bursts of enthusiasm. At last, after two hundred years of 
combined waiting and fruitless attempts, the king's dominion 
was extended to the northwest. In Mexico, says Bancroft, 
" The news was received with great manifestations of joy ; 
the cathedral bells rang unt their glad peals, tliose of the 
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churches responding. A solemu thanksgiving mass was said, 
at which all government dignitaries were present; and there 
followed a grand reception, at which Galvoez and Croix 
received congratulations in the royal name for this last 
extension of the Spanish domain."' Under this favorable 
state of aSitirs it was ordered to found five new missions, and 
the needed funds for their ex]>enses were promised. The 
names of these missions as ordered were, San Gabriel, San 
Louis Obispo, San Antonio, Santa Clam, and Sau Francisco. 
In addition to these, San Buenaventura was (miered to be 
established iu connection with the mission of San Diego. 

The important points of Monterey and San Diego once 
secuveil with permanent settlements, the extension of coloni- 
zation was insured. 

From this time on, the progress of settlement, tbough alow, 
was constant ; and soon the entire coast from -San Diego to 
San Francisco was lined with missions and colonies. For 
many years the founding of missions was the chief utvupation 
of the early colonists. Under the dii-ection of the father Presi- 
dent, Junipero Serra, the establishment of missions was pushed 
zealously forward. Zealous in plans, incessant in toil, and 
devout in life, Junipero Serra founded and superintended 
eleven missions, prior to his death in 1784.' Afterwards, Wn 
missions were added, making the total number twenty-one. 
The roost important of the missions were founded in the 
eighteeuth century, and their greatest prosperity occurred in 
the first quarter of the present century.' While their specific 
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La PnriBsima, 1787 ; Sanla Cnii and Solidad, 17H1 ; San Juan Buutistn, Saa 
Sosi, San Miguel, 17S7; San Louis Bey, 17BB; SunlB Ynra, 1602; San 
Bafael, 1817 ; Sou Franciaoo Solano, 1823. 
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The First SetUemenis in Alia California. Ill 

purpose was the education of the Indians, and the teaching to 
them of civilization, the missions performed a great service 
to the nation in occupying and holding the territory against \ 
foreign invasion. Occupying, as they did, the entire coast 
line, situated within easy reach of one another, and furnishing 
supplies to the government from the products of the soil and 
of the herds of cattle, horses, and sheep, their importance, aside 
from the immediate work of civilizing the Indians, cannot be 
over-estimated. 




The occupation and settlement of Alta California was! 
complished by a three-fold plan, involving the civil, religions, 
and military foi'ces of the government. First, to gufiltJ the 
" mark," there were established the presidios, or frontier for- 
tresses, which finally combined the civil with the military 
function, and developed into military towns; second, the 
purely civic community, or poeblo, composed of oolonista 
settle*] on the land ; and finally the mission, which was eocle- 
aia.stical in its nature, but to be eventually reeolved into a 
civil pueblo. In the colonizatiim of Califoniiu, the misstou 
must ever hold the front rank, more on account of the Eeal 
and enterprise of those connected with its management, and 
on account of the amount of the work accomplished, ibau 
because of the nature of the settlement, (f Whereatt the State 
regarded the missions as temporary institutions, the priests, 
to whom their welfare was entrusted, regarded them as the 
most important of all the institutions encouraged by the 
government; and consequently they threw their whole life 
into the work of civilizing the natives.' Whatever the int en- 
tions of the government might have been on the sul^e< 
was firmly held by the padres that their work was to h 
manent. As has been stated, the military and the i 
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iSpanish expeditions was to copvert the natives, and doubtless 
it was 80 intended bv at least some of the sovereigns of Spain, ' 
|Kl it waa never the prime object of the State.' GaUaez was 
I cealous Christian, and believed heartily in the convemoQ 
lOd civilization of the Indians ; but he was also in the service 
if the king of Spain, and believed that friare were to ha maA 
wliticallv usefni ; and consequently he hastened to secure their 
services ill the conquest of California. On the other hand, 
■lie relation of the military to the mission was that of protec- 
tion against hostile invasion. Viewed from the standpoint of 
She ecclesiaatic, the soldiers were sent to guard tlie raiasion- 
Hries and to build forts to protect them against sudden attack ; 
md soldiers were tlierefore subordinate to the j)riests in- — 
lie process of settlement.' This was in part true; for wherever 
(idSBioDaries went a guard was sent to protect them ; but this 
|IWnl was sent by the king or his representative, and conse- 
inently was not subordinate t6 the priests except by special- ~ 
BTOvision. Beyond the design of protection to the missions 
Iwre was the greater object of guarding the frontier against 
vreign invasion. The friars, like the soldiers, were to he 
ItBDiisseil from the service of the State when their assistance 
vaa QO longer needed ; and the results of their efforts in 
he cause of civilization were to lie turned over to the civil 
kutliorities. 

Prior to iheconqueat of California, the civil power had relied 
Fery largely upon the ecclesiastical in the management of the 
[ndians; although the ecclesiastic was always under the di- 
rection of the civil law.' In the conquest and settlement of 
Mexico and South America, the religious orders were found 
rery naefnl in domesticating tbe natives, and in controlling 
ke Spanish colonists and soldiery. For this, as well as for 
»ther reasons, the extension of the faith was always encouraged 
yy thk crown of Spain. The pious sovereigns no donbt de- 



' Bancrofl, ifsEuo, 111,401. 'Veocgas, Part UI,8eclion 21. 

' Proelamation of Ftrdinaad F/., V'emgHs, III, 21. 
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-flired to improve the conditioii of the natives and to save 
: aouls ; but there was involved in the process an ever- 
present idea of advantage to the State. During the early ex- 
plorations in the New World, the natives received very little 
consideration, although friars accompanied each expedition to 
administer to the spiritual needs of the Spaniards, and to 
preach to the natives when opportunity offered. We referred 
to the fact that, in the year 1S22, Friar Melgarejo came from 
Spain to grant indulgences to Spaniards, on account of their 
outrageous conduct toward the natives ; and on his return he 
carried a large sum of gold which was lost in the sea.' It 
was not long afi«r this that Fatlier Otando and other friars 
began in real earnest the work of domesticating and baptizing 

\ the Indians; but it was many years before the work was well 

I systematized. 

In the early history of the conquest, the Indians were made 
slaves and disposed of at the will of the conqueror ; subse- 
quently a general law of the Indies laid a oapitstion tax ou all 
of the natives, which could be paid by their working eighteen 
months in the mines or on a rancho.' In the oldest grants 
made to proprietors in Hispaniola, tlie Indians were treated 
as stock on the farm ; and tlie deed of transfer of property 
declared the number which the proprietor was entitled to 
treat in this way." After this, the natives were treated by 
what is known as the repartimiejito system, under which they 
lived in villages, but were compelled to labor in places 
assigned them for a given period. The proprietor had a right 
to their labor, but could claim no ownership of their persons.' 
The next legislation in r^ard to the disposal of the Indians 
engrufted upon the cgjartimien/o the encomtendoa syst^n.* 



' Bancroft, Meiiea, U, ISy. 

' Raopilaeion de tei/ei de toi Begiuu dt lag Jndvu, libro VI, titolo 8. 1 

'Merivale, OAraittand Colonaaiian, 27i). 

*Anbur Helps, Spaniih Omipi^ of America, Book SIV, Ch. I «l 

■See Chapter V^', 
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This required that within certain districts the Indians should 
pay a tribute to the proprietors of that district, which of 
necessity must be paid in labor ; and the lords of the soil were 
required to give the natives protection. It was a revival of 
the feudal theory in part ; but the relative positions of the con- 
tracting parties rendered the tribute sure and the protection 
doubtful. But with all this apparently wise legislation, the 
condition of the Indian grew worse ; he was still at the mercy 
of the conqueror. 

To improve the condition of the Indians the decrees of the 
king of Spain instructed the priests to gather the natives into 
villages and compel them to live in communities.' For lands 
occupied, they jmid a rent to the proprietor, and a personal " 
tax or tribute to the crown. Here tliey were under the imme- 
diate control of tlie ecclesiastics, but were granted the privil- 
^e of electing alcaldes (judges) and i-egidores (councilmen) of 
their own race for the control of municipal affairs." But this 
was a mere show of freedom ; tor the priests in charge had the 
power to control this election by-play as they chose.' Under 
tliia system, and forever afterwards, the natives were treated 
as l^al minors under a trusteeship. The royal decrees so 
rect^nlzed them; and the missionaries, in all their dealings, 
treated tiiera accordingly. It was a common thing for the 
padres to call the neophytes their childreu. This was the 
outcome of the legal fiction held by the king that the natives 
had the primary right to the soil ; the Indian race was to be 
retained and to share the soil with the Spanish people, but to be 
in every way subordinate to them. However well recognized 
this policy might have been, the children of the conquered 
land usually submitted to the convenience of the conquerors. 
The race problem of placing a superior aud an inferior race 
upon the same soil and attempting to give them equal rights 
was then, aa now, difficult to solve. 
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On tbe other hand, the prieeta and the secular clergy were 
diligent in the salvation of bouIs. Thousands were baptized 
by the friars aud taught the rites of the new religion. It is 
said that in a single year (1537) above 500,000 were bap- 
tized,' and that the Franciscans baptized, during the first eight 
years of their active work, not lesa than 1 ,000,000.' Bnt the 
process of the civilization was too severe, and the treatment 
received at the hands of the dominant race too oppressive, to 
make rapid progress in the arts of civilized life possible ; nnd 
the number of the natives decreased rapidly under the treat- 
ment of the conquerors. 

The most perfect example of this method of civilizing the 
natives is that furnished by the Jesuits In Paraguay, where, 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, they held nlisoliite 
away over a large part of the territorj'.* In this tract of land, 
granted them by the king, uutrammeled by governnieot, 
oustora, law, and the common nuisance of settlers and adven- 
turers, the Jesuits began their stjit«. The Indiana were 
gathered into towns or communal villages calletl "boui^den," 
or i-eductions, where they were taught the common arts, agri- 
culture, and the practice of rearing cattle/ In each town 
were appointed two spiritual guides, who baptized the natives, 
taught them the rit«s of the Christian faith, aud taught them 
of religious and moral life in general. 

At first all property was held in common, the labor of 
person being allotted according to his strength and ski 
While the villagers gave over to the community the prodi 
of their toil, they were in turn fed, clothed, and instrut 
The chief occupations of the natives were ^riculture and 
raising of cattle; but they soon had a sufficient number of 
skilled artisans to manufacture all of the necessary commodi- 
ties for the use of the young state, and were consequently 
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ecoDomically and oomraercially independent. For many yeanl 
these colonies flourished ; and there were lai^ stores of sup- I 
plus graiu in the villages, while the plains were covered with T 
lierds of cattle. 

At the time the territory was ceded to Portugal, there were i 
300,000 families gathered into forty-seven villages or districts.' 
As soon as the families had adopte<l the elements of modem' , 
civilization, and had shown a capability of independent life, 
they were permitte<l to hold land in severalty, to call it their 
own, and to have the right to the product of their own labor. 
There was an attempt to teach them the elements of aelf- 
^vernment by allowing the natives to elect from their num- 
ber, by ballot, magistrates to represent each district ; these, ' 
when chosen, were to be subject t« the approval of the Jesuits * 
in charge. In the formation of towns, great care was taken 
to locate tijem in fertile valleys and to lay out the town 
properly, allowing each Indian a house-lot with a garden ' 
attached.' A church was built in the centre of the town, and 
a convent and the caciques' houses were located near it. To 
those Indians who were capable of self-control, lands besides the 
house- lots were granted for cultivation. In all villages, whether 
strictly communal or partially so, public lands were reserved 
principally for religious purposes. These lands were worked 
by the Indian youth ; the products of the soil being gathered 
into granaries for the purpose of supplying the sick and the 
iieedy, or of providing against want. Much attention was 
given to the education of the children, which was considered 
a public affair, and the children were looked upon as belonging 
to tiie state. The Jesuits' discipline, beginning with birth and 
ending witli death, demanded implicit obedience. But the 
Indians were free from care, had no taxes to pay, and received 
pro|>erty in proportion to capability and needs. And it may 
be said that there was no ambition and no desire for money. 
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Here, away from the coutamiiiating infliieDoefi of modern 
civilizatioD, was an ideal state, equal to any dreamed of by 
St. Simon, Foiirier, or Bellamy. It was successful enough ; 
and the natives were very happy until they came in contael 
vrith the natural selfishness and avarice of the Eurojiean ; for 
it must be understood that, while under Spanish authority, no 
stranger was allowed to enter this laud unattended by an 
official of the Jesuits. Bnt here, as elsewhere, the direct con- 
tact of the sturdy Europeans with the natives has been pro- 
ductive of disaster to the weaker race, and no legislation has 
been able to protect it. It is worthy of atteulion that in tliis, 
as in all other successful communistic societies, the great mass 
of the people must be as children before the central authority, 
and must subscribe to a law of absolute obedience to this 
central power. This same method was adopted in Mexico; 
but an attempt to gather the natives into villages failed, and 
the severe treatment that they received at the hands of the 
conquerors wasted thera away ; while the constant contact with 
the Spaniards prevented the adoption of systematic methods 
of civilization. Yet we lind that certain individuals pursued 
the same plan elsewhere. .Salvatierra carried out the same 
methods in Lower California ; ' and Serra, the Franciscan, 
adopted this plan in Mexico prior to his entrance into Upper 
California, where he continued to follow the same system with 
some mo<lification3. It cannot be said that it was the system 
of the Jesuits, but rather the system founded by the lawi 
the Indies, and first successfully applied by the Jesuits. 

Aa has been stated, the fii'st colony in Alta California 
planted at San Di^o, in 1769, as a result of the four exi 
tions dispatched from Mexico by Visitador Galvaez. fTlie 
first public exercises after the arrival of the colonists were 
to say mass and erect a cross, and this was done with the usual 
ceremonies. At Monterey we find the same order of exercises. 
Mass was accompanied with the roar of cannon and the rattle 
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of musketry, and after the ceremony Captain PortolA unfurled 
the Spanish flag and took formal possession of the land in the 
name of the king.' At San Di^o and at Monterey, a few rude 
hnts were thrown np at first, one of which was used as a church ; 
and the more permanent buildings of the presidios were erected^ 
afterwards. As soon as practicable the friars began their mis- 
sionary labor; and from that time on it was the most important 
work accomplished in the occupation and settlement of Cali- 
fornia under Spanish rule.) Alter the occupation of Monterey, 
news was dispatched to Mexico informing the authorities there 
of the progress of the expeditions. The accomplishment of a 
plan that had been in the minds of kiugs and rulers for over 
two centuries caused great rejoicing in the capital city. The 
unity of the civil and religious powers in the temporal and 
spintual conquest of California is shown in the nature of the 
celebration that took place in Mexico on the arrival of the 
news of the grand achievement. The cathedral and church 
bells rang; a solemn thanksgiving was held in whicJi all of 
the government dignitaries participated; and a grand recep- 
tion was given, at which Minister Galvaez and Viceroy Croix 
received, in the name of the king, the congratulations of the 
people on account of the conquest. In the midst of this 
enthusiasm, an order was issued for the completion of the plan 
of conquest, and for the founding of five new missions.' 

The usual method of fuunJiiig a mission in a territory was 
as "follows. After the constructiou of a few rude huts, the 
missionaries, by a display of banners and pictures, attracted 
the attention of the natives, and further gained their confidence 
by gifts of food, trinkets, and bits of cloth. A banner with 
a picture of the Virgin was among the most powerful attrac- 
tions held oat to the natives ; it appealed to their superstitions 
nature, and when explained to them had a wonderful influence 
in their control. I^ittle by little the friars induced familiarity 
and confidence iu the natives, who returned each day, bringing 
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companions with them. Finally they were led to list 
teachings of religion, and consented to engage in work ab« 
the miesioD buildings, as long as they wore remuneraled M 
above stated. As soon as possible, they were induced to lit) 
in hute in or near llie mission, and to take up the forma fl 
religion and civilization. The rude mission building 
gave place to more habitable structnreSj and the prodacts^ 
arts and industries began to accnniulate.'J frior to the o 
pation of California by the Europeans, the Indians dwelt, 
more or less in temporary villages, later called " raucJierias," 
where they had an imperfect government, coutrolled by chiefs, 
councils, and priests.' 

It was the custom of the friars to go out frequently E 
the established mission to these adjacent villages and instro 
the Indians; and this resulted in making the surrounding' 
nincherias dependent upon the central mission. From these 
villages the neophytes of the mission were re-enforoed. In 
later times, after the wild Indians became scarce, predate 
excursions were made, and the uatives were secured by for 
and brought to the mission for civilization. 

It was the policy of Charles V. that the Indians should I 
" induced and compelled " to live in villages ; this being con- 
Bidei-ed the only way to civilize them. Minute instructions 
■ -were also given by this monarch for their governmeut in the 
village.' They were to have a priest to administer religious 
affairs, and native alcaldes and regidores for the management 
of municipal affaire. It was further provided that no Indian 
should change his residence from one village to another, and 
that no Spaniard, n^ro, mestizo, or mulatto should live in an 
Indian village over one day after his arrival, 
person should compel an Indian to se 
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mines or elsewhere.' Id all of these and similar provisions, the 
laws of S[>aia for the treatment of the natives were, upou the 
whole, wise and hiiniane. Carlos III. granted special privi- 
l^es to the natives, and annulled the laws providing for the 
repartimiento and the encomienda eystema, although it was 
still the policy of the government to keep them in a condition 
of perpetual minority. It was upon these and similar luws of 
the Indies that the practice of treating the natives of California 
waa based, although the method varied in its details. 

As soon as a new convert was baptized, he was made to feel 
that he had taken personal vows of service to God, whom the 
priest represented, and to think that the priest had immediate 
, connection with God. From thla time on he was a neophyte, 
and belonged to the mission as a part of its property. As the 
padre in charge had full control of all of the affairs as well as 
the pTOpcrty of the mission, the relatiou of the missionary to the 
neophyte was in loco parentia. As far as the individual work- 
ings of the missions were concerned, there was established a 
complete form of patriarchal government. If a neophyte 
escaped from the mission, he was summoned back ; and if he 
took no heed of the summons, the missionary appealed to the 
governor, who dispatched soldiers to capture him from his 
tribe and return him to the mission. After his return, he 
was severely floggedj For small ofieu&s the neophytes were 
usually whipped, put in prison or the stocks, or else loaded 
with chains ; for capital crimes tbey were turned over to tlie 
aoldiery, acting under tlie command of the governor, to undei^ 
more severe punishment. 

In the general government of the missions, the Viceroy of 
Mexico was the final arbiter of all disputed points ; hut the 
immediate authority and supervision was given to a padre 
president, who hud advisory ctintrol of all the missions. As 
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■ there was a military governor of the entire province in wbidi 
I the miasion was locatefl, frequent disputes occurred between 
[ the military and ecclesiastics. In each mission were two eccle- 
siastics; the senior having control of the internal affiiirs of 
the mission, and his subordinate superintending tlie conBtrnc- 
tion of buildings, the sowing and harvesting of grain, and the 
management of the titxiks and herds. 

It will be seen that by this system the neophyte was jmliti- 

cally and economically a slave ; the missionary had control of 

his labor-power, and had a legal right to the products of his 

toil. The law called for Indian magistrates; but the part 

- played by the neophyte in this novel state was exceedingly 

small. The fathers utilized the leaders of the tribes, " capi- 

tans" as they were called, in the control of the natives; and 
frequently went through the formality of an election in 
appointing them as mayorilomus or overseers, alcaldes or 
councilmen : but it was indeed a matter of form ; for the 
power all lay with the priest. 

The life of the natives at the missions varied with the 

nature of the friar in charge ; but as a rule the tasks were 

t^got too heavy. Upon the whole, the life was quite easy 

^S&IOiigh to those who liked it ; although the neophyte found 

jaie requirements of steady round of duties at the nussion fat 

' diSerent from those which the wild and reckless habits of his 

former life had made necessary. Under the discipline of the 

mission, he must undei^ a ceaseless round of i-cligious, social, 

and industrial duties, which must have been severe indeed to 

one that had been accustomed to freedom and had never toiled 

except by accident. Much attention was given to religious 

aflairs; and frequently, if we may credit the rejiort of thd 

explorers, the tem^wral needs of the natives, who lived in a. 

condition little removed from their original one, were sacrificed. 

for the sake of religious and ceremonial practices. 

As the products of the labor of the neophytes were unden: 
the control of the friars, and as a lai^ amount of the produi 
were s|»ent in embellishing the churches or were hoarded ii 
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the missions, it is evideat that iDiich more might have been^ 
done to relieve the temporal conditiou of the natives, and, 
consequently, to improve their spiritual condition.' 

At sunrise the aagelu» summoned all to mass; and from 
the several departments, directed by the overseers and led by 
the priest, the neophytes filed into the church to engage for 
one hour in public woiiihip. At the close of the public service 
breakfast wafi served ; and afterward the natives repaired, as 
directed by the overseers, to the fields or to the workshops, to 
pursue tbeir various occupations. Seven hours of each day were 
devoted to labor, two to specific prayer, and the remainder of the ^ 
time to rest and divine worship. The neglect of religious ser- 
vice was considered a misdemeanor aud was visited by corporal 
punishment. The industries of the mission were varied. Apart 
from the missions were the great ranches where the sheep, cattle, 
and other stock, were herded or allowed to roam with the least 
possible care. These ranches needed attention, and were cared 
for by the natives under the direction of the overseers of Indian 
blood. Somewhat nearer the mission were the fields for sow- 
ing and the v^table gardens aud the orchards ; all of these 
needing care and hard work. Then the creek or the river 
must be dammed, and the long irrigation ditch built, and all 
kept in repair. In seed time and in harvest, as well as while 
the crops were growing, there was no lack of toil for the 
dom^ticated Indian. 

There were other industries carried on. Artisans were sent 
from Mexico to teach the natives to make saddles and shoes, to^ 
work at the forge, to spin and weave, and iu fact to teach them 
all of the common industrial arts. The construction of the 
churches, the storehouses, and the dwellings, required much 
labor; for stones must be quarried, brick made and dried in 
the sun, and timber hewn and frequently carried a great dis- 
tance. For all of this the native received food, clothing, and 
iuatruction. The food of the natives consisted of roasted 
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barley (atole) for the momiog meat, which was prepared while 
mass was progressing, by persons appointed, one from each 
cabin, as cooks for the time being. The barley was roasted in 
quantities and further prepared by boiling ; and was appor- 
tioned to the neophytes daily, according to their supposed 
needs. At noon a more substantial meal was served, com- 
posed of vegetables in additiou to the barley preparation.' 
Doubtless the natives were more regularly and better fed than 
when they subsisted upon the products of the chase, or on 
roots, herbs, and acorns ; but it may be doubted that they 
were better physically under this new regime. 

The clothing of the natives was always meagre ; a coarse 
cloth was made into blankets and shirts, which, with shoes or 
sandals, made their chief covering ; although sometimes a more 
complete civilian dress was given. When a ship arrived from 
Spain or Mexico, small quantities of fancy goods were dis- 
tributed among the neophytes. 

Aa for shelter, the first houses of the natives in their domes- 
ticated state were made of sticks driven in the ground and 
covered with straw. They were not far i-enn5ved in appearance 
from the rude huts in which the natives dwelt prior to their 
connection with the missions. The sun aud air had free play 
in the loose structures, and the inroat«s suffered much from the 
effect of the storms of winter ; but it was maintained by the 
fathers that the natives could not be induced to live in l^etter 
ones, and that these structures were more conducive to their 
health than closely constructed buildings. It was also neoesaary 
to burn these houses occasionally in order to free them from 
vermin, and it cost but little labor to replace hovels. It is to be 
noticed, however, that as soon as convenient the natives were 
"given more substantial houses, although the public buildings 
necessity bad to be remodeled first, and especially I' 
church. In the larger buildings of the mission, bet 
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mente were prepared for the females, who were regularly 
locked up for the night that they might be properly protected. 
Not all of the tiru« of tlie natives at the missiou was occu- 
pied in religious ceremoules and the daily routine of toil. The 
life at the missions was relieved by social hours, in which 
the neophytes coidd engage in games, or enjoy idleness, as 
suited their taste. They were very fond of games and musiu, 
and the padres took advantage of these inclinations to teach 
them many things in a social way.' Besides some innocent 
games of chance, gambling was learned from the SpanianU 
and carried to criminal excess.' Dancing was a favorite 
pastime in some of the missions. In their games the Indians 
resembled grown children in simplicity. We must except 
^mbling, in which, like drinking, they imitated to perfection 
a class of white men who were anytldng but childlike. The 
padres took great pains to teach the domesticated natives music, 
"the use of the violin and other instmments; and as the neo- 
phytes were fond of this pastime, it helped to spend the even- 
-ings mora pleasantly, and was especially useful at divine 
■worship. 

Much of interest could be added pertaining to the life at 
■the miHtiionB ; but the subject will be closed with a quotation 
^rom De Mofras describing the mission of San Xjouis Rey: 
*'The building is a quadrilateral. The church occupies one 
«if its wings ; the facade is ornamented with a gallery. The 
luilding raised about ten feet above the soil is two stories in 
lieight. The interior is formed by a court. Upon the gal- 
lery, which runs ixiund it, are the dormitories of the monks, 
«f the majordomas, and of travellers, small workshops, scbool- 
awims, and storehouses. The hospitals are situated in the 
most quiet part of the mission, where the schools are kept. 
The young Indian girls dwell in the halls called the monas- 
tery, and they tliemselves are called nuns. They are obliged " 
Xti be secluded to be secure from outrage by the Indians. 
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Placed uoder the care of Indiau matrous, who are worthy of 
confidence, they learn to make clothes of wool, cotton and flax 
and do not leave the monastery imtil they are old enough to 
be married. The Indian children mingle in the schools with 
those of the white colonists. A certain number, chosen 
among the pupils who display the most intelligence, learn 
muiiic, chanting, the violin, the flute, the violmcello and other 
instruments. Those' who distinguish themselves in the car- 
r~penters' shop, at tha foi^ or in agricultural lalmrs are 
appointed alcaldes or chiefs (overseers), and charged with the 
dii-ection of a squad uf wi^rkraen. Before the civil power was 
substituted for the paternal government of the missionarie&, 
tlie adminiatrative body of each mission consisted of two 
monks, of whom the elder bad charge of the interior and of 
the religious instructions and the younger of the agricultural 
works. In order to maintain morals and good order iu the 
missions, they employed only so many of the whites as were 
absolutely necessary ; for they knew that their influence was 
wholly evil, and that an association with them only de- 
velope<l those habits of gambling and drunkenness to wbioh 
they are nnfortunately too much inclined." ' 

The missions were all built upon the same general 
although they differed very much in regard to convenii 
quality, and magnitude of structuije. At first the build- 
ings were of the rudest nature conceivable ; but these gave 
way to more substantial structures of stone or briuk. The- 
plan of building about a quadrilateral with the buildings 
opening on an interior court planted with gardens where tbfc 
trades could be plied in the open air on pleasant days, was- 
universal. The chiurh was the principal building, upon iti 
was lavished the greater part of the wealth of the primitive 
community, and upon it was bestowed the most elaliorate wort 
of tlie padres and their carpenters. The walls of the buildings 
were thick and substantial. Though the architecture was^ 
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somewhat clumsy, it is to-day a moDiiment of tlie skill and 
industry of the padres. 

There are traces of the Moorish architecture as luodified 
in Spain after the first expulsion of Moors in the eighth 
century. The Arab-Moors introduced certain types of archi- 
tecture which they derived from eastern countries; and these 
types became prominent features of the national architMture 
of Spain,' The Roman type was united with them in their 
development. This primitive architecture was transplanted 
to America unmodified by the introduction of the pointed arch 
called Gothic; indeedj there are remnants of this Moorish 
style in the modern architecture of Spain, the Gothic never 
haviug completely dominated it.^ But the old architecture 
remains in Its purest form in the Spanish provinces, thus fol- 
lowing a universal law of development. 

It has become the habit of certain writers to speak indie- 
criminately of the Mooresque style of the California mission 
baildings ; but it is not easy to determine to what extent the 
Christians, who despised the Arab-Moors, copied the archi- 
tecture of the latter people. For the architecture of Spain is as 
<liverse in origin as the inhabitants; consequently its elements 
are not easily traced. In the southern part of Spain, the Arab- 
Uoors have left distinct monuments of their architecture, to 
■which the mission architecture of California bears a alight 
lesemblance ; but there are other distinct styles traceable in the 
latter, besides a certain originality of design which is-attribu- 
table to the designers' seeking convenience and adaptability. 
Although it may be stated that the mission architecture has 
nothing to resemble it elsewhere in America, it may be also 
stated that there is nothing exactly corresponding to it in Spain. 
However, there is such a general resemblance to Spanish arch- 
itecture that its origin could l;e easily traced, even though it 
were unknown that the missionaries brought it from Spain. 
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During the loDg doiuiDion of the Western Empire in S] 
and even for a considerable time after the withdrawal of 
Roman government, the Roman style of architecture prevail 
After the introduction of the Gothic, It was iilended with 
, Roman, forming what is known as the Romano-Gothic, whi 
became prominent in the uortii of Spain as late as the eigbtb 
century.' With the rise of the Christian kingdoms of the 
north, there was introduced a new combination of architecture 
ft'om the Eastern Empire known an the Roniun-ByzantiD^; 
frequently callefl Romanesque, The predoraineuee of 
style ceas«l with the begiuuiug of the thirteenth century, 
give place to the first native school in Spain, the Hiapano- 
Catholic. This did not copy much from the Moors, on 
account of the hostility which existed between the two 
nations. This hostility was, in fact, the cause of the origin 
of the new style, brought about along with the development 
of the modern Spanish nation. It obtained until the sixteenth 
century, when it was replaced, to a certain extent, by the 
Platercsque or Graeco-Roman, which was the most popular 
until the eighteenth century. While these more or less imper- 
fiict styles of architecture succeeded one another in Spain, the 
Arab-Moors had introduced other styles which they had bor- 
rowed from oriental countries and modified by their own 
designs. This Mooi-esque architecture had its first origin in 
Persia, but was influenced by the Romanesque, the Egyptian, 
and that of tlie Mooi-s and Berbers of Africa through whose 
country the Arabs passed on their way to Spain, Side 
side with the various forms of Christian architecture 
the palaces and the mosques of the Arab-Moors, Of 
Mooresque architecture Coppte points out three schools, 
first extending from the eighth to the eleventh century, 
strongly marked by the Byzantine style, owing, it is suppi 
to the influence of the Christian architects employed by the 
Arab-Moors. The next school embraces the period from thi 
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eleventh to the thirteenth centuiy, and is characterized by a 
gtyle more purely Arnhtan. The third and last school repre- 
sents the purely Arabian architecture. It arose at a time 
when the life of the Moors and the Spaniards was almost 
entirely separated. It was a period which culminated with 
the conquest of Grenada and the final coiHiuest of the Arab- 
Moors in Spain, Wliicli of all of these styles was imported 
by the Spaniards to the New World, and which did the padres 
imitate more closely in the mission buildings ? It ia evident 
that no single style exclusively prevailed ; for they were all 
more or less blended in Spain. Nevertheless there are many 
distinctive marks of several styles which the padres attempted 
to imitate, adapting them to the conditions under which they 
labored. Thus they attempted to imitate the Mooresqae in 
respect to the large open courts, witli fountains and gardens. 
The ooni't and fountain at Saiila Barbara are good illustra- 
tions of tbis. Another characteristic of the Mooresque archi- 
tsoture is observed in the s(]uare columns which supixirt the 
roofs of the corridors. The corridors thenjselves facing the 
court are more Arabian than Human ; and of these there are 
many examples, but none better than that of San Fernando 
and* San Miguel missions. In the cupola of the mission 
church at Los Angeles is a true Moorish roof covering the 
belfry ; aud one may see here and there slight traces of the 
horse-shoe arch, which was the purest characteristic of the 
Arabian architecture, and is so prominent in tbe Alhambra 
aud the mosque at Cordova. So, too, the plain, unpretentious 
exterior is illustrative of the Mooresque; for tlieir adornments 
were all bestowed upou the interior of the building. But, 
though all of these prominent characteristics are distinctively 
Mooresque, the main features of tha buildings were of the 
Romanesque type. Tbe predominance of the round arch, the 
massive walls, and the ground-plan are distinctively Roman, 
modified by the Christian idea. But the tile roofe, the belfry 
towers, aud the general characteristics of the buildings, are 
now to be seen in the villages of old Spain. 
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The traveller views with fistoDisbment these interesting 
Btnictures that have endured the storms of a century of 
seasons, monuments of the wisdom and perseverance of the 
foimders who sought not to transplaut, but to build a new 
civilization out of crude materials. To perpetuate a historic 
idea, the Hon, Leiand Stanford has modeled the buildings of 
his magnificent university at Palo Alto after the mission arch- 
itecture. The open court, the long colonnades, the round 
arches, the corridors, and the tile roofs, present a style uaiqM' 
and pictui-esque, as well as commodious and convenient for 
purposes designed. 

But, though the remains of the old buildings are full 
historic interest, the historian looks beyond the buildings to 
the ruins of the institutions there i-epresented, and reflects 
upon the course of events that wrought a civilieatJon enduring 
less than a i«ntury; upon the nature of the government that 
existed, failetl, and passed suddenly away. The buildings 
are fast crumbling into decay; the natives are scattered, the 
most of them dead, and soon there will not be a vestige left 
of the civilization that cost hoards of treasure and many 
lives, and was an expression of holy zeal and long continued: 
self-denial. 

The plan of reducing the country by means of mission] 
involved in the intention of the government, the changing as 
soon as possible of the missions into pueblos, and the replacing 
of themissionariesby regularecclesiastics.' Tbisplanhad been 
adopted in Mexico and in other provinces of New Sp^n, and 
it was clearly the intention of the government to carry it out in 
California a^ soon as practicable. The patriarcJial community 
was to be changed iuto a civil community, the missionary 
field was to become a diocese, and the president of the missions 
to be replaced by a bishop.' The mission churches were to 
become curacies, aud the communicants of the neighborhood 
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were to become parish worshippers. The monks, who had 
eotire charge of the missions, having taken vows of poverty 
and obedience, were civilly dead; and consequently had no 
right to property. The missions had no right or title to the 
land, either by general law or grant ; but lield an easement or 
usufruct of the occupied territory. It was supposed that within 
a period of ten years the Indiaus would be sufficiently inntructed 
in Christianity and the arts of civilized life to become citizens; 
and that the missions would become pueblos, all passing under 
civil jarisdiction,' 

The plan of secularization of the minions was well under- 
y-^/l(oo([ by the government and the church ; and there could be 
no doubt on any question except that of the time when the 
natives must be educated in the forms of industry and civil 
government, ajjd prepared for an independent life. The 
priests were zealoji g. in the teaching of industries, and had 
given to the leading Indians more or less of independence; 
but the entire mass of the natives was lending away fmm 
independence and self-government toward a species of slavery. 
They went througli the daily round of toil under fear of pun- 
bhment, and allowed the missionaries to think and act for 
them in all other matters. In fact they were becoming li 
and less prepared to maintain an independence in contact wfth 
■— .asaperior race.' The plan of secularization also involved the 
grant of lands to the Indians in severalty ; but the church had 
uo power to make such grants. 

In choosing the lands for the establishment of the missions, 
the padres had wisely chosen the most fertile and otherwise 
most favorably located valleys ; and soon a line of twenty-one 
missions extended from San Diego to Point Reyes, occupying 
all of the most fertile land of the coast. For the mission 
properly included the missions and grounds, the tillable 
lands, as well as the great pasture fields where the herds of 
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the tuisaioii were kept.' Thus the claims of oue miss 
touched the claims of another ; and as no civil town could I 
legally founded within five miles of a mission,* the end 
land was exempt from settlement by Spaniards. 

Having lived a long time on the lands which they i 
accustomed to treat as their own, having accumulated propertf^ 
and having governed with almost absolute sway, the IHai 
though they owned not a foot of soil, were never ready to givi 
over the property to secular authority without a struggle ; coi* 
sequently they invariably fell back uiron the fact tliat thd 
neophytes were not yet fit to become citizens. The secuU 
clergy and the friars had been at strife on this question foi 
centuries,' and mauy complaints had been entt-red against t 
friars hj getiUs de razon on account of the arbitrary raannei 
in which they strove to control the lands. Finally, to a 
the matter, the Spanish Cortes passed a decree on the thi 
teenth of September, 1813, to the effect that missions whic 
had been founded ten years should be given over to the bishow 
without excuse or pretext, in accordance witii the laws, 
friars might be appointed temporary curates, and a cert 
number might be retaiued permanently where needed, but i 
majority must move on to new fields.' 

By this, the first law respecting secularization in California 
the missions were to be transformed into pueblos, the oiiBsioi 
lands to be re*iuced to private ownership, and the neophyl 
governed by town councils aud by civil authorities.* The" 
last section of the decree reads as follows: "The religious 
missionaries shall immediately cease fram the government and 
the administration of the property (haciendas) of said Indians, 
it being left to the care and election of these (Indians) i 
appoint among themselves, by means of their ayuntamientc 
and with the intervention of tJie governor, persons to tba 
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satisfaction, capable of administering it, distributing the land» 
and reducing them to private property, agreeably to the decree 
of the 4tb of January, 1813, respecting the reduction of 
vacant and other lands to private dominiona.'" This decree 
took effect in portions of Spanish America ; but was not offi- 
cially published in California until January 20th, 1820, and 
was probably unknown there until its publication. At this 
time the Viceroy of Mexico published a proclamation, which 
he forwarded to Prefect Payeraa and Guardian Lopez with 
instructions to comply with the terms of the decree at once, or 
as soon as demanded by the bishop. This led to a controversy, 
and with this the matter was dropped for the time. 

After the revolution in Mexico, the subject was again 
agitated ; and the friars continue<l to resist all encroachments 
upon the mission lauds, although they were coveted by many. 
While it was admitted that the missions had proved the gran- 
aries of the country, and that the friars had always rendered 
assistance to the presidios and the pueblos, there was still a 
feeling that the mission system was antagonistic to the best 
interests of the country and the government. But the main 
plea for secularization was that the Indians were in a state 
of servitude ; and, indeed, in the decrees of secularization, the 
term " emanci|)ation " was used in reference to the neophytes. 

Again, in 1833, the Mexican law declared that the govern- 
ment should proceed to secularize the missions of Upper and 
Lower California according to principles already laid down.' 
In each of the missions, a parish was to be established under 
the charge of a parish priest of the secular clergy, with a fixed 
salary of twenty to twenty-five dollars jjer annum.' But the 
priest was forbidden to collect other fees with the exception of 
" fees of pomp," which were to be determined by " the tariff to 
be formed for this object," The sum of five hundred dollars 
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w&s set apart for the support of reltgioufi worship and for 
I servants in each mission. It was fijrther enacted that the 
luissioa churches, with the furDiture, should be handed over 
to supply the newly formed parishes. All of the remaining 
huildings were severally appropriated for the curate's house, 
court-house, preparatory schools, and public establishments. 
Ample provision was made to carry out these laws by a corps 
of officers of which the vicar-general was chief. Apparently 
apprehending the difficulties that might ensue from such a 
radical change, the government provided that the sea passages 
of the new curates and their families should be paid out of 
the general funds, and that in addition from four to eight hun- 
dred dollars should be given each curate for the expensee of bis 
overland journey. Also the out-going missionaries should each 
receive from two to three hundred dollars to p.iy expenses back 
to their convents. The most remarkable law of the entire de- 
cree was the provision that "the expenses comprehended 
this law " should be paid out of the " pious fund of the 
Bions of California." 

To enforce these regulations, Jose Figueron issued, in 
following year, provisional regulations for the distribution of 
property and lands, and for the political government of tlie 
pueblos. After declaring that the missionary priests should 
be relieved from farther administration of the temporalities, 
and should henceforth confine their ministry to spiritual 
administration, the regulations proceed to give minute direo- 
tious for the secularization of the missions. Article fifth 
states explicitly that, " To every individual head of a family, 
and to all those above twenty-one years of age, although they 
have uo family, a lot of land, whether irrigable or otherwise, 
if not exceeding 400 varas square, nor less than one hundred, 
shall be given out of the commou lands of the missions ; and 
in community a sufficient quantity of laud shall lie allotted 
them for (pasturing and) watering their cattle. Commuo 
linds shall be assigned to each pueblo, and, when conveuif 
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municipal lands also." ' It was further provided that one- 
half of all the movable property should be distributed among 
the Indian citizens, and the remainder should revert to the 
government and remain nnder the care of the raayor-domos, 
or otlier appointed officers, and be held subject to the diapoeal 
of the supreme federal government,' The Indians receiving 
property under these provisions were not allowed to "sell, 
burden, or otherwise alienate, under any pretext, the lands 
which may be given them ; neither may they sell their cat- 
tle." ^ Should conti*acta of sale be made, they were to be void ; 
and the government was to reclaim the land thus disposed of. 
By the r^ulations it was ordered that ayuntamientos or 
town conucils should he established, and elections he provided 
for. To the councils waa given the regulation of tlie economic 
afiaira of the pueblo; but the administration of justice was 
del^;ate(i to tlie primary judges of the nearest towns, consti- 
tutionally established. The "emancipated Indians" were 
required to assist in the cultivation of the vineyards and 
orchards, until a resolution of the supreme government 
decided ot-herwise. In order to carry out these regulations, 
a boani of commissioners were to be ap^minted by the gov- 
ernor; and a long list of orders Is given defining explidtly 
each step in the procedure of secolarization. One clause in 
tlieee instructions is of interest as showing to what extent the 
ideas of political life had been developed in the neophytes. 
It asserts that " Before making an inventory of ttie outside 
property, the commissioners will endeavor to explain to the 
Indians, with suavity and patience, that the missions are 
going to be converted into pueblos; that they will only 
remain subordinate to the priest In matters in relation to the 
spiritual administration ; that the lands and property will be 
divided out among them so that each one may work, maintain 
and govern himself, without dependence on any one; that the 
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house in which they live will become their own property; 
and that, iu order to do this, they must submit to what is 
commanded iu these regulations and orders, which must be 
explained to them in the best possible manner." ' 

It was furtlier provided that " rancJierias situated at a 
distance from the missious, and containing more than twenty- 
five families, may, if they choose, form a separate pueblo ; and 
the distributiun of lands and property shall then take place 
in the manner pointed out for the rest." ^ The rancherias not 
containing twenty-five families formed wards or districts, aud 
were attached to the nearest pueblo. lo addition to the above 
regulations, minute specifications were given for the trans- 
ference of the mission property, for the abolition of the 
nunnery, and for officers' salaries and debts. 

Following closely on these provisional r^;ulations of Gov- 
ernor Figueron, the regulations of the California Deputation, 
held in Monterey in November, 1834, defined and enforced 
certain parts of the regulations. They fixed salaries, classi- 
fied curacies, provided for the location of court-houses, school- 
houses, public establishments, and workshops, aud ordered 
that the missionaries should occupy the curacies until the 
government could provide parish priests. The regulatioiu 
thus far had accomplished but little more than to throw the 
inhabitants of the missions into a state of consternation. 
However l^;al the regulations might be, to the miaaiouariea 
the process was one of expulsion and confiscation of property 
long under their control. The neophytes, though excited by 
the prospect of " emancipation," were in sympathy with the 
missionaries, and were greatly influenced iu their conduct by 
them. A reckless destruction of property bt^m; cattle were 
slaughtered by the thousand, and other properly quickly 
destroyed. To arrest the downward tendency of aiJJairs, the 
Mexican Congress decreetl in November, 1835, that until the 
curates mentioned in article second of the law of August, 1833, 
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should tftke possession of their curacies, the goveriimoul would 
suspend the execution of the other articles of the law, and tlic 
missions would remain in the state they were before Raid law 
was enacted.' But the affairs of the missions continued to 
grow more deplorable. Officers failed to comply with the 
law, property was wasted, lands- within the villages were seiml 
and held, and moveable property sold. To remedy exiating 
evils, Grovernor Alvai'ado, in January, 1839, i^ued a long list 
of regulations and instructions, directed chiefly to the admin- 
istrators of the mission property. He iD^tructed thorn to 
preseut their accounts as soon as possible to the govL-rnnient ; 
to refrain from contracting debts and making sales to foreign 
merchants ; to keep an account of all |)roperty handled ; and 
to prevent the slaughter of animals. Many other instructionii 
were given pertaining to official duties and poliw regiilutiomt. 
To enforce these regulations, W. E. Hartwell was appointed as 
a special commiatjioner of ins]>ectioii to visit all of the raiMiotu, 
enquire carefully into their actual condition, and tu report the 
result of his investigations to the government. 

But the abuses continued, and the reventei and InnHoi con- 
stantly increased. The r^nlations of Governor Alvanwlo 
had but little effect in rooting oat the evJla of the misaion 
management. On tbia aooount, the Gov«raur, in Hardi, 1$40, 
proclaimed a new set c^ regnlstion which pertained eapectally 
to the duties of agmts, iupecton, and m^or-doniai of tht 
misBions. The office of adininiistrBtor wan aboluhed, and 
maror-domoe were appointed in thdr stead. They wcM 
aatborized to "<are for everylhit^ relalive to the adranc*- 
meat of the propq ty mder ihctr dn^j;i^ aOiDg in ecsetrt 
with the ivv aeoi padna." Tb^ were onpoirsvd b> M^cr- 
intend the moal aad r^iffoot a&n* of th» aaefibjrtmf to 
proride food and dotinBg for Aom in Mid, aad fai ntmm lo 
eompd the neafhjtei lo aMl is tb* Uban of (bt i 
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Thej" must make cootracts with foreign vessels and private 
persona, and attend to the public finance in relation to tie 
missions, disbursing funds and paying; debts. The dociimeni 
closed with a few general regulations pertaining to the admin- 
istration of affairs. 

Although not wanting in laws and instructions, the whole 
process of secularization bad been thus far a complete failure. 
Many of the neophytes, becoming unsettled, were disperaed 
from the missions. Property continued to be wasted, and 
general disoi^auization prevailed. SettJers were encroaching 
ujwn the land claimed by the missions, and speculators and 
greedy officials were rapidly squandering the accumnlatad 
wealth of the padres. A few attempts at secuiarizution had 
been made; but no stable, well organized pueblos had yet 
been formed. In the midat of this general confusion, waste, 
and injustice, General Micheltorena, to save the niisaioBs 
from total ruin, issued a proclamation dated March 29, 184S, 
which provided that the majority of tlie missions should again 
be placed in chaise of the padres.' They were to manage 
them as formerly ; to clothe, instruct, and suijerviae the neo- 
phytes, and to have charge of the mission property as prior 
to the law of 1833. They wei-e instructed to collect the 
scattered natives, except those who had already been " Icgidly 
emancipated by the superior departmental government," and 
those in the service of private persons. However, Indians of 
either of the above classes might return to the missions if they 
wished, and be entitled to protection ; provided that, in reepect 
to the latter class, the masters were willing, and that the padrea 
were acquainted with the fact of their return. The grants 
of lands already made to Indians and others should not be 
revoked ; but property loaned must be collected at once. The 
proclamation guarantees the protection of the missions luid the 
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prosperity of the Holy Catholic feitli ; but gently HRserts that 
oue-eighth of all of the products of the miasions shall be paid 
into the public treasury for the support of the army. 

It swms that the neophytes had abandoned the missions of 
San Rafael, Dolores, Solidad, San Migut:!, and La Punssima, 
and had fled to the rancberiaa of the suiTounding country. 
Consequently a decree of the Department Assembly, of May 
28, 1845, declared that if they did not return within one 
month and a day, the government could disi>08e of the 
mis^ou projierty, " aa may best suit the general good of the 
department." The decree also provided that "the Carmelos, 
San Juan Bautieta, San Juan Capistrano and San Fi-ancisco 
Solano shall be considered as pueblos, which is the character 
they at present have." 

After preserving sufficient land for the public buildings of 
the pueblos, the remainder was to be sold at public auction in 
order to pay the respective debts of the establishment ; should 
there i>e any surplus it was to be devoted to the support of 
religion. With the exception of the principal edifice at Santa 
Barbara, the remaining missions might be rented out at the 
option of the government, and the proceeds devoted equally 
to tlie service of the church, the Indians, and the government. 
•The salary of the padre minister, the expenses of worship, 
the clothing and food of the natives, public education, and 
public bcuefices in general, were to be paid out of the surplus 
rents after tlie payment of all out-standing obligations. As 
to the neophytes, the decree asserted that they should " remain 
in absolute liberty to occupy themselves as tliey may see fit, 
either in the employment of the renter himself or in the culti- 
vation of tlieir own lands which the government must neces- 
aarily designate for them." ' 

In acwirdance with the above decree. Governor Pio Pico 
issued a proclamation October 28, 1845, for the rental and sale 
of the missions. It declared that the missions, San Rafael, 
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Dolores, Boleclad, San Miguel, and La Purissima, having 
been abaodoned by the neophytes, should be sold to the highest 
bidder. Also all of the surplus pro|»rty of the pueblos, Bau 
Louis Obispo, Carmelo, San Juan Bautista, and San Juau 
Capistrano, which formally belonged to the missions mual be 
sold in the same M'ay. It was further provided that the 
surplus property of missions other than those enumerated 
above should be sold at auction. The missions, San Feniando, 
San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, and Santa Inez, were to 
be rented to the highest bidder, for the term of nine years. 
Specific regulations were made as to the method of renting, 
and the rights and obligations of the renters. 

Again, the Indians are declared "free from the neophytism," 
and at liberty to establish themselves wherever they choose. 
The small portions of land already occupied by them were 
exempted from sale or rent; but those natives who occupied 
homes and gardens, had to apply to the government for a 
title for the same. It was understood that this title would 
not permit the Indians to alienate their lands, but asserted 
that they should be hei-editary among their relatives accord- 
ing to law. It wa.s further ordered that the Indians remain- 
ing in the missions should appoint from their number each 
year, four overseers to maintain public order, subject to the 
authority of the justice of the peace. The chief duty of 
the overseers was to appoint, every mouth, from the num- 
ber of Indians "a sacristan, a cook, a tortilla maker, a 
vaquero, and two washer-women, for the service of the pkdre 
minister," and it mildly proclaimed that "no one ahull be 
hindered from remaining in this service as long as he chooBe." 
Thus after all of the decrees and proclamations of Cortes, 
Congress, deputation, assembly, and governor, relative to the 
secularization of the missions and the civil rights of the 
Indians, the whole aiTair was to end in the sale or rent of the 
missions ; and the mere shadow of a government was to be 
granted to the helpless wretches who had made their homes 
within the missions. One more decree of the Departmental 
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Aasenbly, paased on the 3rd of April, 1846, ordered the eale 
of the missions to prevent their total ruin. This had the 
efiect usually produced by prior decrees, namely of compli- 
eating matters, and hastening the downfall of the missions. 
As some of the missions were now owing large sums, article 
second of the decree provided that, " attention should be had 
to what the laws determine respecting bankniptoies, and steps 
should be taken accordingly." It was a simple matter to 
make decrees, but the lack of timely and faithful execution 
rendered them useless. 

The Departmental Assembly adjourned in 1846, for the 
"want of a quorum ; and Governor Pico fled the country. 
Soon afterwards, Joefi Maria Flores, a captain of cavalry in 
the Mexican army, who assumed the governonjhip ad interim, 
denized a kind of provisional legislature which sought to 
save the missions from complete ruin. This Assembly passed 
a decree annulling the laws of Governor Pico, which provided 
for the sale of the missions. The Assembly authorized Flores 
to mortgage the missions in order to raise funds to carry on 
the war against the United States. But as these regulations 
^vere passed several months after the United States had taken 
possession of the territory, they were illegal, even coidd it have 
lieen established that the assembly was regularly constituted. 

Thus ended the attempts of the Mexican government to 
secalarize the missions. For thirteen years it continued to 
l^islate, while the missions rapidly declined. When the 
-American flag was raised at Monterey on the 7th of July, 
3.846, some of the property had been sold, some rented, and 
much squandered. A small number of the natives were still 
living at the missions ; but the majority had returned to their 
rancherias in the mountains and districts remote from the 
^Ktttemenls. Many of the lands were already in dispute as to 
vDwnershlp, aud many prefen-ed claims upon mission projierty. 

At thia juncture. General Kearney issued a decree ou March 
22, 1847, which declared that tlie missions and their property 
should remain under the charge of the Catholic priests as they 
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were when the American flag was raised, and that the priests 
should bold thera and preserve the properly until the titles to 
the lands coiJd be decided by proper I^al anthority. The 
priests would be held rtsponsible for the protection and pre- 
servation of property, and might invoke the aid of the alcalde 
to remove all parties intruding or trespassing on the miseion 
lands. But the proclamation came too late for the protection 
of the Indiann ; complete ruin had been wrought to the mission 
Byatem long before. The neophytes, collected during a long 
period of years, were soon scattered abroad to roam through 
the valleys and in tlie mountains in the search for fiKxl. For 
this pursuit, they were in a worse condition than they were 
prior to their entrance to the missions; for they had been 
deprived of the native vigor which their wild life broaght, 
and had received nothing of permanent value from the new 
civilization. According to De Mofras,' there were connected 
with the misaions in 1834, 30,660 ladCims. In 1842, not 
more than 4,450 remaiual. The property of the missions had 
declined far more rapidly. Of the 424,000 horned catUe 
belonging to the missions in 1834, there remained only 
28,220 twelve years later. These twenty-one missions, ex- 
tending in an irregular line for over six hundred miles along 
the coast, liuking together the most fertile valleys of Cali- 
fornia, produced in 1834, 70,000 bushels of wheat, and 
30,000 bushels of smaller grains. One hundred thousand 
cattle were slaughtered every year, yielding a product of ten 
dollars per head. The total annual productions of the mis- 
sions was valued at $2,000,000 : and aside from the valuable 
property in buildings, orchards, and vineyards, the movable 
stock was valued at $3,000,000.' In addition, the annoal 
income of the so-called pious fund amounted to $60,000. 

Aside from the general plan of secularization instituted by 
the Cortes of Spain and carried out by the Mexican autbori- 
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ties, there were several minor reasons for the immediate change 
from religious to secular administration. The government was 
in Deed of funds, and many officials thought the mission prop- 
erty would do good service in supplying the deficiency. Others 
opposed the mission system as detrimental to the best interests 
of the country, and therefore desii-ed a change. The system 
was well enougli for the subjugation of a country ; but it had 
now become a hindrance, and therefore needed to be abolished. 
In addition to this, the avarice of individuals who saw an 
opportunity to increase their own wealth and advance their 
own interests, continually urged the subject before the gov- 
ernment. The immense claims of the missions to property 
extending far beyond their l^itimate boundaries, led to con- 
stant strife with those desiring to settle on the land. In this 
the padres were frequently inconsistent, and lost much prestige 
thereby. However, it is evident that the government had lost 
its zeal for the conversion and civilization of the natives, and 
the only question remaining was as to the proper disposal of 
the property. 

In speaking of secularization, Mr. Dwindle says : " These 
laws, whose ostensible purpose was to convert the missionary 
establishments into Indian pueblos, their churches into ]>aris] 
churches, and elevate the Christianized Indians to the rank 
of citizens, were afler all executed in such a manner that the 
so-called secularization of the missions resulted in their plun- 
der and complete ruin, and in the demoralization and disper- 
sion of the Christianized Indiana," ' He considers tliat there 
was a perfect understanding lietween the government of 
Mexico and the leading men in California, that the gov- 
ernment should absorb the "Pious Fund" as a quasi-escheat, 
while the co-actors in California should appropriate the local 
wealth of the missions by the rapid and sure process of admin- 
istering the temporalities.' Whether so planned or not, the 
min of the missions and of their civilization built up through 
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a period of more than sixty years, waa wrought in an incredibly 
short time. 

The " Pious Fund " mentioned above, was created by gifts 
and donations of wealthy persona to the religious orders for 
the purpose of carrying on missionary work among the natives. 
After the failure of the Spanish Grovernnient to conquer and 
settle California, the work was undertaken by the Jesuits in 
Jt^ — 1B97; consequently Fathers Salvatierra and Kino were 
empowere*! to make the temporal and spiritual conquest of 
the country,' One of the conditions of this contract was that 
the missionaries should not " waste anything belonging to tlie 
crown, or draw on the treasury without an express order from 
the king.' The two zealous friars had already commenced to 
collect a fund to advance missionary work. This fund was 
constantly increased, and placed in the hands of the mission- 
aries, in trust, to forwai'd the specific ends of the extension of 
I religious conquest. Donations to the amount of nineteen 
thousand dollars were soon made, and the treasurer of Aca- 
pulco gi-anted the use of a galleon to transport the mission- 
aries to their place of work.^ It waa then determined to create 
by subscription a permanent fund for a perpetual endowment 
of the missionary work in California. Ten thousand dollars 
was considered a suflBcient sum for each mission, as it would 
yield an income of five huudred dollars per annum. It now 
became quite fashionable for wealtliy Catholics to endow a 
mission. Not less than thirteen missions were thus endowed 
in lower California. From this time the fund accumulated 
"—until it reached the sum of about two million dollars. The 
pious fund was managed by Jesuits until their expulsion 
from Mexico in 1768. By order of the Viceroy, the missions 
were then placed in the hands of the Franciscans. Subee- 
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quently, by a royal cedilla datctl Ai»rii, 1770, the i 
were dUnded equally between the Franciscans and tlii; Domi- 
nicans; and by an agreement between the two aoeieties, two 
years thereafter, the missions of Lower California were tO 
be managed by the Dominicans, and tliose of Upper Cali- 
fornia by the Franciscans. Consequently the income of 
the Pious Fund was divided equally between the two orders. 
After the expulsion of the Jesuits, the crown seized all of 
their temporalities, and therefore became the administrator of-- 
the Pious Fund, holding it in trust for the missions. Officers 
were appointed to control it. After the revolution, the govern- 
ment of Mexico sncceedeil the crown of Spain in the adminis- 
tration of the trust. In 1836, a law of the Mexican Congreas 
granted, for the support of the proposed Bishopric in Cali- 
fornia, an endowment of six thoiwand dollars per annum ; and 
"conceded to the incumbent, when selected, and to hi» 8uc«^«a- 
Bors, the administration and dispasal of the Pious Fund." ' 
In February, 1842, Santa Ana, then President of the Republic, 
abrogated that part of the Mexican law relative to the disposal 
of the Pious Fund, and it again reverted in trust to the Mexi- 
can gt>vernment. In the following rjctobcr, the greater part 
of the property wa^ sold for the sum of about $2,000,000. 
The reason for sale as given, was that there had been waste and 
tDtsman^ement by public officials. The proceeds of the sale 
were [taid into the public treasury, and were finally ul>8orbed 
by the government. Through the management of John T. 
Doyle, Esq.', interest to the amount of over nine hundred 
thousand dollars was rec!aime<l, in 1870, by the award of the 
mixed American and ISIexican Congress which met at Wash- 
ington. DoubtJee the exiateikce of the Pious Fund had Aome- 
tlung to do with the reclcIesB legislation relative to (he missions. 
After the United States govemment obtained the territaiy 
of California, it was dedded by Congrew that there were two 
classes of miason property: one consiiiting of the miMioD 
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itself aud its inimedi&te surroundings; the otber comprising 
the large farms with pasture fields attached, and situated I 
either near by the mission buildings or at a remote distance J 
from them. Therefore it was legally declared that the I 
missions, witii a suitable amount of ground and all movable I 
property connected therewith, should he considered as bclung-l 
ing to the church ; and all other property should revert to thel 
governmeut. The titles of tlie Indians had never been form- ■ 
ally recognized, and consequently they were not tenable.1 
There were many general decrees concerning the location 
the lodiaus, and they were placed upon land which tliey wersi 
permitted to call their own. As colonists and settlers catnefl 
in, these lands were taken up under the law, regardless of tfae^Dfl 
occupants who could show no legal title. That much injiistioe 
was done aud great wrongs committed no one can deny ; bat l 
the case shows little variation from the continuous treatment 
of the Indians for three hundred years by colonies and go'^ ' 
emmenta. Once removed from the protection of the friars, 
the semi -civilization of the natives collapsed Ijefore foreign 
aggression aud immigration. The common theory that the 
neophytes should settle iu self-oi^nized aud self-governed 
'^ -communities, and occupy lands to which they held a clear and 
indisputable title, in severalty, was never realized in practice. 
The process of secularization, and the subsequent AmericaoJ 
iuvasioD, destroyed the serai-civil communities; and with few 
exceptions left the natives with no title tu the land. 

The result of an attempt to organize an Indian pueblo under 
that portion of the secularization act of 1834, relating to the 
formation of pueblos and rancherias at a distance from the 
mission,' is well illustrated by the history of the San Pasqual 
village. This village was formed by about one hondred 
neophytes attached to the San Louis Rey mission. The 
Indians were granted the lauds, aud although they could 
not sho(v a modern title, had a clear and just right to them. 
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They tilled the soil to a certain ext«tit, and possessed large 
herds of horses, sheep, and cattle. They lived a quiet, peace- 
ful life, not even disturbed by advancing civilization. The 
wiiole vjilley was finally reserved by executive aQthority for 
their temporary residence ; but the order was revoked and the 
valley thrown open to settlement. Then the process of dis- 
placing the Indians began ; and in a short time there were no 
Indians in the village, but in their place a small white settle- 
ment. The neophytes had scattered to the foot hills, where 
they maintained a life similar to that of their fathers prior to 
the Spanish invasion. Sometimes they worked for wages on 
the neighboring ranches, and sometimes the priest made them 
a visit, collecting them for worship ; but the brush shed that 
sheltered them, their mode of life, and their meagre subsistence 
and clothing, disclosed anything but a state of civilization. 

Many criticisms have been offered from time to time on the 
methods adopted by the priest colonists in tfaeir management 
of the Indians. It may lie well said that there ai-e man 
objections to the methods adopted ; but that everything ws 
done iu gooil faith by those hardy pioneers. The India 
problem has always been and is yet a difficult one. But 
comparing the methods used by the Jesuits and the Francis- 
can friars, and those adopted by other missionaries in different 
parts of the world, it is doubtful whether a more successful 
plan has obtaiued anywhere than that of the California mis- 
sionaries. The prepamtion for citizenship was indeed slow ; 
and the means employed did not always tend toward inde- 
pendent citizenship. But the same difficulty is experienced 
everywhere in the attempt to civilize barbarous tribes. Our 
OTti civilization rests u[>on thousands of years of progress and 
self-evolution; and an attempt to force it suddenly upon a 
race not yet entered ujx)n the pastoral stage of development 
must end in a failure. In dealing with uncivilized tribes, 
civilized nations have not given sufficient attention to their 
relative stage of pn^ress, and consequently, have attempted 
to force the process of domestication too rapidly. The result 
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Ijas beeo that an artificinl system has been sujterim posed on ^1 
barbaric nation, which seeks at every opportunity^ to throw J 
otf the burden. 

The slow development of a race on a natural basis, throdgh 1 
the paatoral and agricultural and the industrial stages, is tha I 
only process of civilization that will lead to permanent resuifs, I 
The native should be taught to practice the industrial arts, I 
and !<houid be inspired with a desire to becuiue self-sustaimogi 
in competition with eJvilized races, before there is any hope of j 
real culture. In this respect, we lind the padres teaching the 1 
natives the care of flocks, the process of agriculture, and the I 
common industrial arts. All the while they allowed them 
to live in serai-civilized condition, and treated them as chil- 
dren. It was a slow process; and could they have had time 
enough — a few more generations at least — possibly the results 
would have been satisfactory. But the movement of modem 
institutions is too swift; niixlern progress cannot wait for the 
alow evolntion of Utopias. Steam and electricity are great J 
disturbers aa well as great civilizors, and they frequently! 
destroy instead of building. 

We find that our national Indian schools, Haskell Institute 
and Carlisle, are adopting the same means of alucaliun as 
those practiced by these early pioneers on the Pacific slope. 
Industrial education is made the foundation, and iotelleotualj 
culture and citizenship the superstructure, of civilization^ Bail 
the difficulty of the transition from school life to that of^ 
practical citizenship obtains now as well ae then. The 
government now fails short of its duty, if it does not follow 
the Indian boys and girls into the actual business world, and 
see to it that they are able to make the connection of indi- J 
vidual culture with social life. It should place them i 
life work, make them self-sustaining, and protect them in thifti 
new life so that all opportunity and all desiro to return to the f 
blanket and the gun may l>e cut off. 

The friars certainly had poor material on which to work. 1 
It was true that the natives were docile and easy to subdue; ; 
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but they were also dull and of an inferior race. It waa 
necessary to keep them subordinate to the severest discdpline 
in order to accomplisb anything. La Perouse, the most juat- 
of all of the visitors to the Pacific coast, thought that " 
neophyte was too much u child, too mnch a slave, too little a 
man." ' He ceusui-es the padres for neglecting their temporal 
welfare and iheir instruction in the common individual arts^ 
for the "heavenly interests" of the natives.' This is the 
worst feature of the whole system, that their zeal for the 
prayers and rites of the church far outran their interest in 
the temporal welfare of the natives. It has been fully 
demonstrateil l>y ex[jerienee that the surest development of 
Christianity rests upon economic advancement; and that 
Christian teaching, which is not backed by permanent social 
industrial improvements, will prove evanescent, 
The neophytes were quite readily eoutrolled through the 
Itgiun taught them ; for they believed that the mission 
had a direct communion with God, and that they daily"^ 
prevailed upon him to descend upon the altar.' Thus by 
appealing to superstition, the priests took the place of the 
native caciques in the control of the Indians. But thei'e was 
frequent inHubordination ; rebellion had to be put down, and 
oonsequeutly punishment had to be inflicted. At Monterey, 
in 1786, "men and women were seen loaded with Ironsj 
others were fixed in a frame resembling stocks, and the noise 
of the strikes of the whip assailed the ears of all present, a 
proof that this punishment is permitted here, although it is 
said not to be exercised with severity.'" Other writers have 
spoken of the neophytes' being treated as a race of slaves. 
In some instances this was true, in others not. Subordination 
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have been gradually added the practice of l^islation ; so thi 
little by little, the neophj-tes might have been transform 
into citizens. Mr, Forbes and Mr. Beechy both critidse tl 

I methods employed by the missionaries, but Mr. Dwiw 
shows a desire to give full ci-edit to their work. He 8a3'l|_ 
"It was something, surety, that over thirty thousand wild, 
barbarous, and nalced lodiaus had been brought in from the! 
savage haunts, perauaded to wear clothes, accustomed to & 
regular life, inured to such light labor as they could endui 
taught to read and write, iiistruoted iu miisi'?, accustomed] 
the service of the church, partaking of its sacraments i 

' indoctrinated in the Christian religion, and' this system I 
become self-sustainiug under the mildest and gentlest J 
tutelage; for the Franciscan monks who superintended tha 
establishments were from Spain, and many of whom 
highly cultivated men, soldiers, engineers, artists, lawyej 
and physicians, before they became Franciscans, alwajS 
treated the neophyte Indians with the most paternal kind- 
neBs, and did not scorn to labor with them in tlie field, in the 
brick-yard, the forge, and the mill." ' Again, he Bays, " Whag 
we view the vast constructions of the mission buildings, iu 
ing the churches, the refectories, the dormitories, the i 
shops, the granaries, and the raucherias, sometimes bronj 
many miles on the shotdders of the Indians, and look at I 
beautiful ribbed stone arches of the church of the Cb 
we cannot deny that the Franciscan missionary monka h 
wisdom, sagacity, and patience to bring their neophyt« {i 
far forward on the road from barbarism to ci\'ilizatioo, i 
that these Indiana wei-e not destitute of capacity,"' 

It may be said, however, that suitable a? this systeD 
for the docile California natives, it failed when applied ) 
treacherous Apaches and the warlike Moqui. It was • syt 
especially adapted to pueblo Indians and non-warlike r 
But with sufficient discipline and sufficient time, tbi 
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every tribe to-ilay iu America could be made self-austaming. 
They coald be taught tlie arts of industry, aud given gufScieat 
intelligence to make them good citizens. They could be taught 
to hold their land in .severalty, and to till the soil. And all 
this and more of the same nature is essential to the solutioii of 
the Indian race problem. 

Another method which was tried by the missionaries on the 
xiver Colorado endod in complete failure. It was designed 
to combine at once the three-fold plan of civil, military, and 
misdon pueblos. The proposed colony combined the attributes 
of missions, pueblos proper, and presidios.' " The soldiers, 
tinder a sub-lieutenant, were to protect the settlers, who were j 
to be granted house-lots and fields; while the friars were to 
act as pastors," attending to the apiritual interests of the colo- 
nists, and at the same time acting a.s missionaries to the 
Indians. In this plan the priests were to have nothing to do 
with temporal affairs. As soon as the Indians were <lomesti- 
<»ted, they could obtain lands and live in the pueblos witli the 
Spaniards. After a while they were to come under civil and 
military control. Kach mis.'^ion was to have ton soldiers, ten 
settlers, and six laborers, all gmte de razon, to form the prin- 
cipal organization of each pueblo. But the removal of the 
friars from the duty of managiug land and secular property 
iu general, the inequalities of the separate races, and other 
difficulties, led to a revolution among the Indians; and a 
massacre rcsalted, briuging to a speedy close ail elforta for 
civilization on the Colorado. 

No other system came so near accomplishing the reduction 
of the barbarous races to a state of civilization as that of the 
padres of California. Their work was done in a very short 
time ; for fifty years is but a span iu the course of civilization. 
Certainly one thing was accomplished : under the supervision 
of missionaries tlie pioneer work of a great state was begun. 
The natives did the greater part of the work. Indian labor 
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constructed all buildings, sowed the grain, harvested the crojw. 
planted the vineyards and orchards, and herded the cattle and 
sheep. Indeed every variety of industry was cultivated atnong 
the neophytes, and labor and worship were their discipline. 
Considering tliat there were but a handful of monks to 
organize and superintend the work, that they worked under 
so many disadvantages, and that they received but little sub- 
stantial aid from the civil or military authorities, the result 
of their occupation of California for the period of sixty years, 
is indeed marvelous. The old mission buildings are the most 
conspicuous remoauts of this early Spanish and Mexican dom- 
ination. But they with other relics of this evanescent dvili- 
zation will soon be obliterated. Some missions have crumbled 
to dust, others have been tranyformed in attempts to preserve 
them, and all will soon be foi^otten in the new civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxon ; the civilization of steam, and electricity; 
of free institutions and universal intelligence, the civiliza tJoa 
wrought by wheat, fruit, and gold. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Spanish Colonial Mdnicipalitik. 

e purely civic colouies of California were called pueblos 
to distinguiab tbem from missions or presidios. Tbe term 
pueblo, 111 its most extended meaning, may embrace towns of 
every description, from a hamlet to a city;' and consequently 

"^might apply equally well to the missions, with their adjacent 
Indian villager, to the small villages springing up around the 
presidios, or to the r^ularly settled colony. However, in its 
special significance, a pueblo means a corporate town, \vith 
certain rights of jurisdiction and administration, In Spain 
the term higar was usually applied to towns of this nature; 
but the SjMinish Americans have preferred and persistently 

^aed the term pneblo. But the word may be used in several 
distinct ways, eacli of which may be entirely correct. In the 
first place it had a political significance when it was applied 
to the jurisdiction of all the legal voters within a certain ter- 
ritory ; second, it applied to tbe judicial jurisdiction repre- 
sented by an alcalde of the pueblo, which did not always 
coincide with the political juris<lictiou ; and third, the pueblo 
had a pn^prietary existence defined by the rights to certain 
lands given by the grant; and when complete it had a town 
council {ayuittamienio), composed of councilmeu (regidoree), 
judges (alcaldes), and a mayor.' This view gives to the term 
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a wilier signilication than its most common o 
lection of houses (oMen). 

The use of these terms remind ns that the origm of this 
institution, like that of many others in Spanish Ameriis^ 

belongs to au early period of Old Spain. It is quite remark 

able that, in our so-ualled Anglo-Saxon nation, there shoulczri 
have existed, as late as the preseut centarj', so many of th^v ft 
customs and usages of a Romance people ; and that there stil _^B\ 
remain in some of our States vestiges of the laws and judicia-^Eaol 
procedure of Old Spain. Spain has ever been a conservative ~^i«e 
nation, in spite of fret^uent revolutions j and her customs anc» .mzxA 
laws have been preserved throughout the centuries. This i-ir is 
made apparent by a comparison of the numerous codes a<:i» ol 
Spain ; for au old code was seldom repealefl on the introduce* mo 
tiou of a new one, consequently tlie former was appealed t» :* M 
in all cases not covered by the latter. After tlie transmissioiBKr^nn 
of laws and customs to the colonies, there was a tendency t*-:*" to 
preserve old forms ; so that the provinces record institutiousss *is, 
castoms, and laws, that the pr<^re3sive centers of civilizatioiK ^^^n 
have out-grown. While colonies are young and feeble, anc» .•^'i' 
before they have developed an independent life and gi-owth, i i 't 
is universally true that they have a tendency to retain anden' ■-** 
forms. I 

Not only was Spain the first territory to be fully colouiseiz^-^d 
by Home, but the first to develop the municipal system, th^ ^*3®' 
first to allow the communes representation in the geueraT-^^w* 
assembly, and the first, in fact, to formulate a code of moclerc»-~ '•* 
laws. It is difficult to point out the exact origin of th^-*^^, 
Spanish municipality, although it is easy to assert in gentraE-*^™' 
terms that it is Romau in its source. It is claimed by soro^^ -*'■ 
that the Roman municipality was never entirely obliteratat -^^'' 
and consequently retained its identity throughout the inva— -^"' 
uons of the Moor and the Goth, and under the feudal r^ime— -^^* , 
Considering the general effects of the Northern invasions upoK— ** 
the Roman law and the Roman governmeut, especially ii*^^ 
reference to the municipality, this is very plausible. It i 
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evident that the forma of government and their own time- 
honored rights still remained in the minds of the people. At 
the risk of repetition, the writer will again refer to the con- 
tinuity of the Roman municipal polity.' 

Although the early period of Spanish history is upon the 
whole obscure, it is not wanting in definite knowledge on 
specified subjects. That Spain was covei'ed with Roman 
municipalities and colonies, there is abundance evidence; 
but as to the nature of these colonies and municipalities, as to 
their laws and government, it could only be affirmed that they 
were Roman. This would give them a general characterisa- 
tion, aud beyond this, little could be said of their nature, 
were it not for the discovery of bronze tablets in a brick-pit 
near Malaga and Salpciisa, two towns in the provnnce of 
Baetica in Spain. These tablets not only show the nature of 
the municipal laws of the period, but tfiey demonstrate the 
continuity of the municipality during the early empire. The 
laws were compiled in the time of Vespasian, and were 
doubtless in force a long time thereafter. Although they 
were only partially recovered, they reveal sufficient truth to 
sapplement knowle<lge fi'om other sources, and to establish 
beyond a doubt the character of the municipal organizations 
in the provinces. In the Roman province there were several 
classes of towns ; there were free federated towns, free non- 
federate, and the civUae stipendiarUte possessing no privileges ; 
all of which were non-Roman. But the group that especially 
ooncerus us includes the Roman towns. Of these there were 
three main cla£ses; municipia, coloniae, and praefccturae. 
These all had either Roman or Latin rights. They repre- 
sented a [tart of the Roman system of citizenship. It was the 
custom of Rome to govern the provinces largely through the 
towns. The municipia and the colonies differed but little in 
privilf^es; their chief differences lay in their historical lievelop- 
ment. As respects internal arrangement and constitution the 
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chief di&eretice lay in the fact that the colony had duomri, % 
while the muDicipium had quattitooiri, although a town might I 
have both sets of officers.' The municipium was received iuta 1 
the Roman system from without; while the colony waa founded. 1 

by sending out citizens from within. The colony or munici- 
pium might be with or without suffrage, as they were admitfe*^^ 
either to the full Koman or the Latin rights. 

Thus their coustitutious would vary with their privil^e^ — -^ 
granted ; and in this respect the Romau towns may be classec^z^nl 
together. Every Roman municipal town had a senate of ^ a 
hundred members in which sat the magistrates. The superior ^cDt 
magistracy consisted of two aedilea, two qua^itora, and two du- -mhji- 
umvirs ; aud the two duumvirs were changed each year. Thes».^^sse 
officers represented the administration of justice, and the man jt::»i- 
agemeut of the revenue of the municipium.' The senat*-;*-;** 
(demrlones) represented the chief executive body of the towBMrxra, 
and formed a town council of more power and leas responai' x -si- 
bility than modern town comiciLs.' The members of th»-*^* 
council were usually elected by the whole l>ody of citizens ^^J 
but with the election, the [wwer of tlie people ceased ; th^ m^<> 
town council became a strong oligarchy. It was the chie: 
executive of the municipal organization, and in many in— «^' 
stiiuces the other officers were held responsible to it. In th^^*'^ 
election of magistrates, the whole number of candidates wu^s— •s 
made out and posted before electiou ; and from the whole liatSr *t 
the designated number of officers was elected.' 

These early Roman municipalities established In Spain laid^Ej 
the foundation for the later S[>anish municipalities, Rejectini 
the problem of identity, the historical continuity is shown b; 
the repetition of forms and methods of government, 
marked is the similarity between the early Roman and 
later Spanish municipality, that there can be no question as 
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their relation. The towns iiassed through many changes and 
through a period of obseurity ; but they reapi)ear in the elev- 
enth century with the old forma and a new spirit. Jn the 
place of decuriones we have the town council (ayuntamiento), 
composed of coiincilmen (r^idores) elected by the people. 
Ami as in the case of the Roman municipality, the magistrates 
of the town have seats in the council. The algiiazil, or town 
treasurer, takes the place of the Roman quaestor ; and the 
alcaldes or judges supersede the Roman duoviri. lu the 
Roman municipium, the duumvir acted not only as judge, but 
he conducted the case throughout. He procured the witnesses 
and appointetl arbiters or jurymen to decide the case. lu the 
early Spanish rauniciiwlities, the alcaldes performed a variety 
of duties, and probably combined the functions of constable, 
city attorney, and judge. In the more fully develoj»ed town, 
there was a special officer (procurador syndico), or city attor- 
ney, who shared part of the duties which formerly fell to the 
lot of the Roman duumvir. Thus iu the principal officers and 
in their respective powers, the Spanish pueblo beai-a a close 
resemblance to the Roman provincial town. This resemblance 
is especially marked in the grouping of the functious of offi- 
cials ; there was no clear classiHcation of the judicial, legisla- 
tive, and administrative powers, as in raixlern government, 

Although the Roman municipality was not obliterated by 
the conquest of the Golhs nor by the dominion of the Arab- 
Moors, it was greatly modified by feudal society, until its 
modem phase possesses some characteristics entirely different 
from the original. Federalism, though not as complete in 
Spain as in other nations, had its peculiar effect on the status 
of towns. The manorial system prevailed to a considerable 
extent ; aud at a very early period we find the lords giving 
charters containing privileges to the burgesses of the towns. 
These privileges were, at first, of a simple nature; referring 
chiefly to the inheritance of property, and to the right to their 
fudges, either chosen by the peojjle or appointed by a 
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higher iwwer.' The town was composed of lords and com- 
mouers, who were accorded the privileges of the town ; but 
there were connected with the municipal government the 
counts or companeroa of the king, who were charged with th« 
defense of the country and the re-population of the frontier, 
The modern Spanish commune had its origin in the attempt 
to repeople the frontier wastes made desolate by the wan 
against the Arab-Moors.* Inducements wa-e held out by the 
government to settlers to form towns, and certain chartered 
rights and privileges were granted to the colonists (pobladorea). 
Tlie earliest record of a chailer of this nature is that granted 
to the oity of Leon in 1020. This grant is remarkable, as li 
recf^nizes the municipal council a.s a time-honored institution.' 
The progress of municijial freedom was necessarily slow, on 
account of the power of the feudal lords and the centraliza- 
tion of authority in the ei'own. That some progress in self- 
government was made is ansiired from the fact that the towns 
were granted representation in the general assembly, about the 
middle of the twelfth century.* There are references that seem 
to indicate a much earlier representation ; but it is certain thai 
the towns were represented in the Cortes of Leou in 1188.' 
But there were many difficulties with which the new munici- 
palities had to contend. In the first place, the precedent of 
the Roman uiuuicipaHty which represented the officers as 
proprietors of legislative action to the exclusion of all repre- 
sentative privileges, was opposetl to the development of an 
urban democracy. The proprietorship of the feudal nobility 
strengthened this tendency to aristocracy, and further re- 
pressed the rising power of the people. Again, the rights 
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accorded those who formed themselves into organized c 
nities, with town councils and hxal and other officers, were 
largely uominal, ou accoimt of the forces that opposed them, 
The election of magistrates, the enjoyment of revenues of 
the forests, and the right to the succession of property, were 
greatly interfei'ed with by tlie oppressive feudatories. The 
elections were seldom governed by the free and independent 
choice of the people. Take, for example, tlie town Samgossa, 
(an old Roman colony), in which tlie mode of choosing the 
municipal offieera was partly guided by the choice of the people 
and partly left to fortune. The names of persons thought fit 
for office were written on slips of parchment which were 
inserted in wooden balls. The balls were placed in a bag. 
Then a child, possibly not more than ten years of age, select- 
ing a ball fram the bag, elected the i>erson whose name was 
found within.' By this method and by others, a few leading 
spirits had the opportunity of controlling the rights of tlie 
people. Although there was more of form than of real Iit)erty 
in the Spanish municipalities, they grew to have power in tlie 
government, and gave rise to a distinct portion of Spanish law. 
The estalilishmeut of towns with municipal charters, and 
with rights of representation in the Cortes, developed that 
branch of the law known as fueros, consisting of chartered 
rights, privileges, and decrees. These laws formed a com- 
ponent part of the famous Siete Partidas, which was formu- 
lated by Alfonso X. in 1258, and which later became the basis 
of the common law of Spain.' This body of ancient law and 
customary usage formed the basis of the royal decrees, made 
fur the settlement and the government of tite colonies. The 
kings of Spain, espedally Charles V., Philip II., Philip HI., 
and Philip TV., made laws and gave decrees based on this 
code for the settlement and government of S|«iuish America. 



■ Oldinncioiies de la Cindad de Zaragoza, 4 (1C03), cited bjr Arthur Help*, 
k Oxuiaat, IV, 404. 
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muDicipalities io the colonies were formed after the 
r of those in Spaiu ; and as far as government was con- 
cepned, they were exact copies of those in the mother country. 
Not only was the newly colonized territory considered a part 
of the national domain, but the laws and ordinances for its 
government were promulgated from the central government. 
In this, as well as in the idea of peopling and gnarding the 
frontier, the Roman method was closely followed. All details 
had to be reduoeii to law and pass through a process of admin- 
istration before any action was taken ; nothing was left to be 
decided by the needs of the colony arising from peculiarity of 
situation, or from subsequent development. 

Nevertheless the Spanish sovereigns endeavored to work 
out in detail those laws beat suited to the supposed condition 
of the settlers ; and in later times they endeavored to consider 
the exact condition of the colonists before making laws for 
their control. But it was not until the time of Carlos III. 
that there was any show of liberality on the ^lart of the sove- 
reign in regard to self-government. The reform of Carlos 
III. was directed cijually against the practices of the church, 
the inquisition, and the civil government. The nation 
had already lx;en aroused fi-om lethargy during the reign of 
Ferdinand VI. ; but Carlos stifled the inquisition, repressc*! 
the power of the church, lowered taxation, and equalize<] gov- 
ernment.' During his rule a general trade sprang np, the 
navy, ouoe the pride of Spain, was restored, and prosperity 
began on every side. The trade with the colonies increased 
from 6,000,000 crowns to 12,000,000 crowns.' At this time 
the old spirit of conquest and coloniaation was aroused, and 
Alta California was settled. There was an attempt to give 
colonists better opportunities for self government. There was 
at this time, after two hundred and fifty years of occupancy of 
the land, evidence of original development, of the moditicatton 
of the old laws, and of pniviucial independence. But it was 
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very slight, aa we find the laws of two and a liaii' centuries 
being enforced with little modification. The colonies were 
servile; and as far as administration was concerned, they 
develope<l bnt little vital liberty. 

There was, however, one distinct feature of the Spanish 
American town which se|)arate<l it from others of its class in 
the old world — and that was uniformity. Made after the 
same pattern, the towns and colonies were quite eimilar. Not 
so in Europe ; for there it was common to find a single pro- 
vince containing towns of every variety, one holding its lands 
in full proprietary right, another by mere usui'pafion, another 
in common with a neighboring lord, and yet another in f)art- 
nership with a bishop, a church, a convent, or a monastery. All 
liberty in the towns of old Sjtain was either purchased, forced 
from the power of feudal nobility, or received directly through 
chartered rights granted by the sovereign. 

There was at least symmetry in the foundation of the rights 
of the towns of Spaiu; and this let^l to the formation of all the 
towns in the colonies upon the same general type, ur at least 
afler special types.' This had a tendency to guarantee the 
rights of the town, and to free it from irregularities and 
exactions. As has been already stattnl, the general laws and 
r^ulations governing the province and the provincial town 
proceeded from the crown. Nevertheless the provincial gover- 
nors were recognized as having special privileges, ami their 
recommendations were frequently followed, especially dur- 
ing the latter part of Spanish rule; and under Mexican 
domination, the provincial governors were recognized as hav- 
ing still more independence in administration. 

Although laws for the settlement of the new territories were 
made by Charles V., the first general system of laws regulat- 
ing colonization were enacted by Philip II.' There were two 
principal methods set forth in the royal decrees. The first 
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vested the land by proprietary right in tlie individual, pro- 
vided that he founded a colony at^r prescribed rules. The 
second plan granted the land to acompany of individuals.and 
reserved to them certain rights as citizens and colonists. The 
first method allowed the proprietor to settle a town by con- 
tract, with Spanish colonists, and to provide it with a town 
council (ayuntamiento) composed of alcaldes and regidores; 
and reqniretl the proprietor, as a guarantee of the gi'aut, to 
establish witliin a given time stated in the contraci, thirty 
settlers, each provided with a house, ten breeding co«-s, four 
oxen, and additional small stock.' The proprietor had to 
procure a priest for the administration of the sacrament and 
to provide a well furnished church for divine worship. The 
priest was at first temporarily appointed by the proprietor; 
but the king reserved the right to make all subsequent 
appointments. Should the proprietor fail to comply with all 
the reqnirements of the luw as manifest in bis bond, the 
improvements already made were to revert to the king, and 
the proprietor was to be subjected to an additional fine of one 
thousand ptaos of gol() ; on the other hand, should he succeed 
in founding the colony according to agreement, he was then 
entitled to four square leagues of land. 

By the second method it was provided that ten, or mor^ 
married citizens might form a settlement, witli the oustotoaiy 
pueblo grant of tour leagues of land. They were accorded 
the common municipal rights, and granted the privil^^ of 
ejecting annually alcaldes of tlie ordinary jurisdiction, and a 
common council,* This guamnteed to the settlers certab 
democratic rights, and represents in this respect the type of 
ihe true Spanish pueblo. More laws wereaddeil to these from 
time to time, the Spanish sovci-eigns always giving explicit 
instructions concerning the minutest details of procedure. 
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Even so small & matter as sending irons tor branding cattle 
had to receive the royal saaction. 

The laws for the colonization of California, though based 
on the laws above referred to, were set forth m regulations 
proclaimed by Philip de Neve, governor of provincial Califor- 
nia in 1779; but did not receive the royal approval until 
1781. The first settlenient in Alta California had been wade 
ten years prior to this proclamation, and several miBsions and 
presidios had been founded in the intervening time. These 
regulations mark the beginning of a new enterprise, that of 
an attempt to settle the province with Spanish i>eopIe (genU 
fU razon). They represent but little that is new in the law ; 
but are rather a development and explanation of the laws of 
the Indies. The regulations relate to all departments of the 
government of the province, but title fourteen treats especially 
of political government and colonization. The instructions 
are set forth dearly and in detail, embracing the niethoiis to 
be employed in founding colnni&'>, and the rules to govern 
the colonists.' In the introduction, the governor sCatal that it 
was desirable to found colonies in California in order " to 
fulfil the pious intentions of the king," and to secure to his 
majesty "the dominion of the extensive country which occu- 
pies a space of niori: than two hundretl leagues, comprehending 
the new eetablishmentA, the presidios, and the respective ports 
of San Di^o, Monterey, and San Francisco," Another reason 
of prime importance was urged ; that towns should be estab- 
lished in the interest of tlie state in order that the people 
mighteucourageagricnlture,cattte breeding, and other branches 
of industry, to such an extent that in a few years the produce 
of the colonies would be sufficient to supply the garrisons of 
the presidios. San Jos6 had already been founded with thL; 
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idea in view, and another pueblo was contemplated, to be 
peopled with settlers {pobladaree) from Sinaloa and Sonora. 

In this way it was hoped to obviate the great risks and 
losses which the royal government might suffer in the trana- 
portatton of supplies so great a distance. Still another con- 
sideration must not be overloolted ; nanielv, the new colonies 
would supply recruits for the- presidio garrisons, and at the 
same time prove a means of defence to the entire country. 
The law providcil that each pnhlador, to whom house lots or 
lands were granted, should be obliged to hold himself" equipped 
with two horses nnd a complete saddle, musket, and other arms " 
for the defence of his jiarticular district, subject to the call of 
the government.' It would not be difficult to traoe, in this 
grant of land on consideration tliat the receiver hold himself 
in readiness to defend the king's territory, something analogous 
to the old feudal regime. 

Prior to the regulationn of Neve, each settler was entitled 
to receive annually one hundred and twenty dollars, with food 
for the first two years after enlisting as a colonist, and provi- 
sions alone for the three following years. At the end of five 
years he might l>e put in full possession of the land, provided 
that all of the conditions had been f'ul6Ile«i. By the new rt^- 
iilations this law was changed so as to give to each settler one 
hundred and sixteen dollars and seventeen and a half cents for 
each uf the first two years, and sixty dollars per auuum for 
each of the remaining three years. The colonists were to 
enter upon their possessions at once, their salariei:, 8tipen<ls, 
and rations beginning with the enlistment.' Bnt the^ pro- 
visions were simply a part of the inducements offered to settlers 
by the Spanish government. Each settler was entitled to 
receive a house-lot, a tract of land for cultivation, another for 
pasture, and a loan of sufficient stock and implements tu make 
a comfortable beginning. In addition to these, ho received 
two mares, two cows and one calf, two sheep, and two goal^ 
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(all breeding flninials) ; two horses, one cargo mule, and one 
yoke of oxen or steers ; one plow point, one spade (of wood 
with steel point), one axe, one sickle, ooe wooden knife, oue 
musket, and one leather shields In addition to these, there 
were given, for breeding purposes, the males of the difierent 
kinds of animals and females of certain kiuds were distributed 
to the settlers. These were granted to the community at 
large, and were therefore town property. The town also 
bad one foi^, one anvil, six crow-bars, six iron s[>ades, the 
toola necessarj' for carpenter and cast work, and other neces- 
sary tools and utensils. 

The implementE and stock granted to the settlers were to be 
repaid within five years, in hoi-ses and mules, " fit to be given 
and received." But the surplus pi-oduco of the colonists was 
to be purchased by the government for tlie use of the presidios ; 
and a certain part of this return was to be set aside eacli year 
for the payment of the loans.' All of the above regulations 
were approved by Ins majesty the king, according to the laws 
of the Indies. 

In the process of founding the town and laying out the 
land, the instructions were nut less explicit. By an ancient 
law, a pueblo grant was four square leagues of land, laid out 
in the form of a square or an oblong, according to the condi- 
tions of the country.' The first point to be chosen was the 
plaza, which in an inland town had to be laid out in a rec- 
tangular form at the centre of the town, or in case the town 
was on a river or bay, it was to be located on the water 
front,* Having located the plaza, the surveyors proceeded to 
layout the "lown, dividing it into blocks and lots.' At the 
center of the plaaa was located the pueblo court ^honse ( juzgadp] 
sometimee with a jail attached; and facing the plaza \ 
the public buildings, the council house, the church, the s 
rooms, and others; while the remaining front^e was occu- 
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pied by dwelling-houses.' There are traces of these old pia&is 
yet remaining in some of the towns of California, although 
the majority have been used for public parks or for the loca- 
tion of public buildings. After the location of public build- 
ings, the land composing the remainder of the proposed timna 
was divided Into building lots, and granted to the founders 
(^pobhdores). The Spanish law provided that each settler 
should receive a building lot thirty varaa square, separated 
by street* of ten varae in width l>etween each block of two 
lota." However, there were variations in the size of the hoase 
lota. The lots of Los Angeles were twenty by forty varas; 
and by the Mexican ordinaDce of 1828 for tlie colonization of 
the territories of the Republic, each lot was to be one hundred 
varas square.' 

Thus the town proper was laid out for the erection of 
dwellings, and for religious and political purposes. But in 
considering the Spanish pueblo, it must be remembered that it 
included a large area, teu thousand varas square, of which the 
collection of houses represents but a small part. In this 
respect it resembled a New England town ; as it included not 
only village lots, but small farmsof tillable soil, the commons, 
common pasture, and common woodland.' Consequently there v 
were, in addition to the town lota, five classes of land to be 
considered in the formation of a town, as follows: First, 
there was a certain strip of land, called ejidos, lying ou one 
side of the town, or else surrounding it entirely, which must 
be reserved for the convenience and common benefit of the 
colonists, and where they might pasture a few milch cows or 
tether a horse.' In its use It bore a. close resemblance to the 
commons of the New JDngland town. The cjuloe belonged to 
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the town, aud cuuld not be alienated fi-om it except by royal 
order permitting its occupation by uew settlers,' It seems 
that this was one method employed to allow the town to ex- 
pand after ail of the lots of the original survey had been taken. 
Although the laws are explicit in guaranteeing to each pueblo 
^idos assigiieil out of the public domain, tlierc eeeoi to have 
been differences of opinion and of usage at tliEFereiit periods 
concerning their disposal.' 

It was lield by Gutierrez that tlje gidoa must be maintained 
as vacant suburbs for pasturage of cows and horses, and for 
ventilation, walks and alleys; but that they could be sold, if 
necessary, by the town for building lots.* Dwindle and Hall 
each assert that the Spanish law resembles that of the ancient 
Hebrews in regard to the " field of the suburbs," which says : 
" But the iield of the suburbs (or pasture lauds) of their cities 
may not be sold for it is their iierpetual iwsaession." * The 
situations of the Hebrew commonwealth and the Spanish 
monarchy were so widely diflerent that little is to be gained 
by the comparison, although there ia a striking resemblance in 
the law and the usage in both countries. The king of Spain 
being absolute proprietor of the land, in theory and in practice, 
all grants of public lands to towns gave to those towns the full 
right and title to the lands, which the king could not revoke, 
although he might usurp these rights. Nevertheless, the 
grant to a town was not equivalent to a grant in fee simple; 
but was rather a guarantee of perpetual use. The grants to 
settlers were of similar nature; and consequently, when the king 
granted the occupatiou of the lands to settlers, it was a transfer 
of use only ; and the king could maintain a right to allow the 
occupation of these towns by his own decree, although the 



■ Ibid., 13. 

' Dwinelle holds llint Ihe term "^idot," used in a general sense, meaal 
jdi of the common lands attachod to a town, but Ihnt it ulao had a particulu 
meaning of "commona," as dcscriWd abore. tiutiemi gives the ame 
expUnalion. Dwinelle, 32, 337. 

' Dwinelle, 52. 'Dwiaelle, 11 ; Hall. 52; Lerillmi,SX\.» 
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town could not. Under Mexican rule, Gutierrez assigns the 
right of transferring land, formerly lield by the king, to the 
town council. 

Within the pueblo, and some distance from the village, 
were located the arable lauds or auertee, which were granted to 
the settler for the purposes of agricnlture. The* grants were 
provided for in the laws of the Indies to which the regulations 
of Neve apply more specifically. After the reservations of 
the land for town lots and for the suburl^ were made, all of 
the remaining land was divide<l into two classes ; the irrigable 
and the non-irrigable. One-fourth of the lands having been 
reserved for new settlers, and another imrtion for the town, the 
remainder was divided among the first founders. If there 
were sufficient lands to allow it, each poblador received two 
sutxtes of irrigable land and two of uou-irrigable ; the latter 
suitable for pasture or crops without irrigation. As each 
auerU consisted of a lot two hundred varas square, every 
settler recaived, under favorable circumstances, about twenty- 
eight acres of tillable land besides his own lot. All citizens 
were treated alike in the distribution of lauds. In this respect 
the Spanish colony difiered from the Ilonian, in which land 
was allotted according to the rank of officers and civilians. 

The cojiditions attached to the grants indicate the strong 
hold the king retained on the lands. By the laws of the 
Indies, colonists were forbidden to sell or otherwise alienate 
their lands until after the fourth year of their occupation.' 
But this law must have been changed ; for we find the rcgwla- 
tions of li^^ forbidding, under any conditions, the disposal of; 
land by sale. The houses and lands were to remain forever as a 
perpetual inheritance to the sons and daughters of the colonista, 
with the exception that the daughters should receive no land 
nnless married to useful colonists who had received no grant. 
Although the lands were to be kept " indivisible and inalien- 
able forever," the owner of the sxia-te might, if he chose, will 
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it to one son, provided he were a laymaD. Another precau- 
tionary measure asserted that tlie colonists and their successora 
could not impose upon the liouse or parcel of land allotted 
them, "either lax, entail, reversion, mortgage (omia, vincula, 
Jiama, hipotica) or any other burden, although it be for pious 
purposes." The penalty for failing to comply with this law 
was the entire forfeiture of the property in question. This 
law, in part, survived the revolution ; for we find, in the decree 
of 1824, that lands shall not be transferred in mortmain.' 

Among other conditions of grants worthy of notice is that 
within five years after his first occupation each settler was to 
possess two yoke of oitn, two phjws, two points, two hoes, and 
other instruments for tilling the soil; and by the end of three 
years lie must have a house entirely finished, and " supplied 
with six heus and a cock." 

The colonists were forbidden to kill any cattle granted 
tbem, or their increase, within the first five years; bat sheep 
and goats might be disposed of at the age of four years. The 
penalty for the breach of this law was the forfeiture of tlie 
amount of a year's rations.* The colonista were exempt from 
the payment of all tithes and every other tax on the products of 
the lauds and cattle given tbem, provideil that, within oneyetr 
from the date of settlement, they built a house to live in, con- 
structed a dam for irrigation, and set out fruit or other trees 
on the twundaries of their possessions. But the communis 
had to complete, during the third year, a store-houae to keep 
the produce of the public sowing, and within the fourth year 
suitable goverument buildings. Also from the third to the 
Sflh of one almud (one-twelfth ofafanega, oronepeck)ofooni 
must be given by each poblador for the sowing of the public 
Is; and these lands must be tilled and the grain harvested 
and stored by the labor of the settlers. These were forms of 
cipal taxation, and the harvested grain was stored as 
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public revenue. But after the expiration of said term of five 
years, the new pobladores and their descendants were to pay, 
io the aektiowledgtnent of the direct and auprenie dominion 
which belongs to the sovereign, un&-half of a fanega' of 
Indian corn for each guet-le of cultivable land. 

The colonists of the civil GstabliBhments of California formed 
in no respect a community where goods and property were 
held io common; but there are to be noticed in the founding 
of the towns several characteristics which are marks of the old 
village community. Witliin the four square leagues of land 
included in the pueblo grant, tiiere were reserved from sale and 
permanent occupation a common pasture land and a common 
woodland, which were secured to the settlers by law. The 
pasture land was necessarily limited ; but as it was established 
by law that each pueblo should l>e located at least five leagues 
from every other village or settlement, there was sufficient room 
for the pasturage of the large herds outside of the pueblo limits.' 
These lands outside belonged to the king ; but they tmuld be 
used by the inhabitants of the town ; in fact, the great pasture 
fields (dehisaa) were guaranteed to each town.* Over these the 
large herds belonging to the inhabitants of the town usually 
roamed without any special limits of territory, except that of 
convenience. Other property, set apart for the common good 
of the community, was the royal lands {realetigaa) ; these were 
devoted to the raising of revenue for the support of the town 
government. Portions of these were set apart and assigned 
to the care of the town council; and were consequently called 
"propios," or the estates of a city corporation. These lands 
were to be leased to the highest bidder, for a term not exceeding 
five years ; aud the proceeds of the rental were used, in lieu 
of taxes, to defray the city expenses.' The " apmtamientoa" 
had full control of these lands, fixed the minimum price of 
rent, and conducted the rental. Not all of the expenses of the 



' One bushel ; a fnnega being about two bushels. 

' StcopiUieiim, VII, IV, 14. * Ibid. ' DwineUe, 8, 51. 
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town governmeut were met in this way, hut euougb of t 
to relieve taxpayers. 

The fact that a governmeDt, haviug sole right aud title to 
the land, founded a town in a new country, aud reserved a 
part of the public domain to defmy the expenses of city gov- 
ernment, thus lessening taxes, appeals to our sense of justice, 
and is a subject for the consideration of the modern political 
ecouoniist.' Since it would not be well to free a people 
entirely from taxation, the 8l)ove method is a legitimate and 
rational way of lightening the enormous burdeus of taxation 
that fall upon the people of large cities. Many cities have 
flurrendei-ed lauds when they should have lield them for 
future use; and were consequently obliged to purchase at 
great expense that which should have been reserved by right. 

Another very im]K>rtant grant of land was termed a sitio 
(site); which, in its primary legal sense, meant the individual 
grant of a square league of land. It obtained a general 
signification as applied to all of those grants of land made to 
individuals outside of the pueblo for the purj>osc of rearing 
cattle. It was through this pmccsa of obtaining land that the 
extensive Spanish grants in California originated. The sitio 
gradually increased in size, until under Mexican rule the law 
fixed the maximum grant that might be made to a single 
person at eleven square leagues of land, or about seventy-one 
and one-half square miles, or nearly two legal townships. 
The regulation of 1834 provided that no person should be 
allowed to receive a grant of more than one square league of 
irrigable land, four superficial ones dependent upon the sea- 
sons, and six superficial ones for the purpose of rearing cattle.' 
In 1828 the maximum amount of grants to a single individual, 
of irrigable land, was two hundred varas square ; of land 
dependent upon the seasons, eight hundred faros square ; and 



' There is b pamllel to tliis law in the Hebrew ci 
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for breediug cattle, twelve hundred varas square." The legal 
titles to these Spanish grants have been the source of a gi-eat 
deal of legislation in the California courts. 

Having thus outlined tlie method of colonization as estab- 
lished by law, it remains to give a brief description of the few 
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examples in history of tlie application of these laws in Cali- 
fornia. Like all laws, and especially like all Spanish laws of 
the period, we shall find that they were far more exact in 
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theory than in practice. Philip de Neve was governor of 
Lower California, with a nominal supervision of Upper Cali- 
fornia prior to the year 1 775, when a royal order directed him 
to take up his residence at Monterey as governor of the 
province, and required Rivera, then at Monterey, to return to 
Loreto to act as lieutenant-governor.' The order was rejjcated 
the following year, and the change was directed to he made at 
once. Philip de Jfeve believed in making permauent seltle- 
ments of Spanish peop le (gente dej azon) in the province, as 
the only means of aiiccessfully holding the territory i^inat 
the encroachments of foreign nations. He also had the courage 
to undertake measures for the encouragement of agriculture, 
commerce and other industries, trusting to receive royal sanc- 
tioD for his actions. Having resolved to form a pueblo, he 
proceedetl to establish San Joefe according to law, and then 
reporteil to tlie Viceroy what had been done. The matter 
was communicateil in form to the king and received his royal 
sanction.' In his communimtion to the Viceroy in 1776, 
beiore leaving Loreto, Neve had recommeuded the sowing of 
certain fertile lauds for the purpose of inorGaaiiig government 
supplies.^ After taking a survey of Alta California, lie con- 
cluded that his object could only be obtained by founding two 
pueblos, one at Los Angeles aod one at San Jos6. He there- 
fore asked the authorities for laborers and necessiry supplies 
for this purpose: but without waiting for a reply, he took 
nine soldiers who knew something about fiirniing, and from 
the presidio of Monterey five other settlers; and with these, 
proceeding to the Graudalupe river, he made an informal 
settlement of San Jos^ in 1777. Five years afterward, Don 
Pedro Pages, then governor of California, ordered- Don Jtisfe 
Moraga, lieutenant-commander of San Francisco, to go to San 



t, Oall/omui, I, 307. 
'The informni eeltlement wm made in 1T7T, but Llie royal nactioa ot^ 
foundBtion was not received until 1TH1. 
'Bancroft, Cai^ontia, I, 311. 
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aiid ditches were constructed for irrigation. The town ww 
situated on an eminence by the river; aud near it were kid 
out the guloa, fifteeu hundred varas long and seven hundred 
varas wide. On the other side of the river, a tract nineteeD 
hundred ami fifty-eight varas long was measured for renlengas 
and propioa. 

The growth of San Jos6 was very alow ; and for many years 
the town consisted of a few scattered houses of settlers, who 
barely obtained a meagre living with the help of the lands 
and supplies generously granted them by the government 
The town was first locate<l about a mile and a quarter 
north of the old market street plaza on which the City 
Hall now stands. The old town was located on the Alviso 
road, or First street, where it crosses the first bridge on the 
outskirts of the present town.' As the Santa Clara Mission 
was located at that time somewhat east from the present sit- 
uation of the old mission church, which now stands within the 
precincts of the Santa Clara College, the pueblo and the mis- 
sion were not far apart ; and the latter was very nearly west 
of the former. The proximity of the mission to the town 
gave rise to much contention, and the governor concluded that 
the respective properties of the two settlements were too near 
each other. Another more potent reason for the change of 
site v/tui that the town-site was located ou low ground, and 
consequently was subject to frequent floods. In the winter of 
1778-9, water stood nearly three feet deep in the houses of 
tlie Santa Clara Mission, and in the new pueblo.' Direct 
communication was cut oiT between the mission and the 
pueblo, aud a circuitous path of three leagues was the only 
safe route between the two places. The Indians, being better 
acquainted with the ground than the settlers, took the oppor- 
tunity to commit depredations. To lie relieved from the evil 
effects of a life on this low, marshy ground, the colonists 
petitioned the governor to remove the pueblo fiirther south 



' Hall, Hiitory of San JnU, 46. 
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to higher grounds. After the niauner of Spanish admiiiistra- 
tioa, the governor fonvarded the petition to the Comandante- 
General of the Iiit«ndencia at Arispe, Sonora. So grave a 
matter had to receive due consideration, and the Comandante- 
General referred tlie case to the king's attorney, who, it seems, 
gave advice for the removal. Consequently, nearly two years 
after the petition was first preseut«d, the Comandante-General 
transmitted to the Governor a decree authorizing the settlers 
to remove to the "adjacent loma, (little hill) selected by them, 
as more useful and advantageous, without changing or altering 
for this reason, the limits and boundaries of the territory or 
district assigned to said settlement, and to the neighboring 
Mission of Santa Clara, as there is no just canse why the latter 
should attempt to appropriate to hei-self that land." ' The 
new site was within the limits of the pueblo lands, on higher 
ground, and in better communication with the mission. The 
change v^as not made, however, at tliat time ; and we find that 
the subject was under discossion again in 1797, and it is sup- 
posed that the pneblo was removed to its present situation 
during that year. After the removal, there sprang up between 
the missionaries aud thecolonists a great controversy, pertaining 
to the ownership of a tract of land, lying between the property 
now known as the "Cook place" on the northwest, and the 
Guadalupe river on the southeast. Both parties claimed the 
territory, and after a loug controversy and investigation, the 
Guadalupe was fixed as the boundary between the pueblo and 
the mission. 

The extent of the pueblo lands of San Jos6 was greater by 
far than the law allowed ; greatly exceeding four square leagues, 
as fixed by the law of the Indies, and confirmed by subse- 
quent decrees. It seems that the boundaries of the public 
lands or ^tdm belonging to the city, as well as those known 
as realengaa, were never definitely fixed ; or, if definitely fixed, 
the land-marks were lost. Consequently we find that the citi- 
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zensofthepuebloconfinued to use a wide extent of land beyood 
the confines of the town, occupying or renting it for culti- 
vation or pasturage, until the land used and claimed by the 
pueijlo covered not less than twenty-five square leagues.' 
Without doubt, many lots were temporarily occupied for 
cultivation, without any title to the laud. Permission was 
given to nee lands for pasturage, a small rent being collerted ; 
aud there were some special grants outside of the r^ular 
pueblo limits. In 1837, a survey of the pueblo was ma<ie by 
commtssiouers appointtxl by the ayuntamiento (town council), 
by the direction and consent of tlie governor. The oommia- 
sion proceeded upon the basts of t)ie aucicut pueblo ; bat 
acknowledged that only the northwest by west line had raona- 
ments upon it. Consequently, it was ooncludeil by the com- 
raissiou that it remained to be shown how much land should 
be allowed to sUhs, and how much set apart for ejvtos and 
proprhs (reservations); in other words, that the size of the 
pueblo should conform to the needs and prosperity of the 
community. It was further ni^ed tJiat they ought "to care- 
fully guard against any waut of accommodatiun or conveiiienoes 
for the raising of cattle, which had become important to trade 
aud the subsistence of families."' The plan was to ol>serve 
the ancient boundaries as far as they could l>e discovered, and 
to expand the town according tfl the needs of the people living 
iu the town. It was further decided that private lands witbia 
the boundaries of the town must pay a tax for the support of 
the town. The holders of land within the prescribed area 
would continue to hold the land until the government should 
decide respecting private rights. The survey included a tract 
of land, with an east aud west Hue measuring about eleven 
and one-half leagues, and with a nortli aud south line of about 
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two and oue-fiftL leagues. The area of the jiueblo was at least 
twenty-five square leagues. 

The report of the eommissioR was recorameucleil b; the 
ayuatamiento, but the goverunieut failed to atit upon it. 
However, it became the basis of the United Stal«s survey of 
the San Jos6 Pueblo lands, made in 1866 by George H. 
Thompson. Id 1847, there was a considerable immigration 
of Ami?ricans to San Jos6, which made it necessary to reduce 
the cliaotic town into some systematic order with carefully 
defined limits. There were no roads or streets laid out by 
any method, but only crooked cow-paths, wandering from one 
house to another of the straggling village. A survey was 
made of the town and all streets and village lots were located. 
In the following year a re-survey was made, and the St. James 
and the'NVashington squares were located. Subsequent sur- 
veys were made, and the city boundaries were enlarged from 
timo to time. In 1851, the United States passed an a<4 con- 
firming to all towns in existence prior to 1846, the rights \t> 
the lands within the boundaries of the pueblo surveys. Tfab 
led to other surveys and to a long litigation Ijetween the city and 
the land companies, the history of which will not be given 
here. It is sufficient to aay that the city of San Svak, after 
many decisions and reversals, finally obtained Uie right tnd 
title to the lands in dispute. 

The social development of San Jos^ was of neoenity ilow. 
For many years the inliabitante went on Sunday to the tui*- 
sion, about three milts distant, to worsliip and to nay mam. 
Worship was well practiced by the people, although they were 
obliged to go a long way to attend church. In 1803, for tht 
aake of convenience, a church was built at San Afi^i, Tbft 
church was dedicated on the twelflh of July, near tJie pnacnt 
site of the Catholic Cathedral. This chapel nmaineA until 
1835. It was of very simple ooDBtruction, )>«ing idwIk uf 
adobe and roofed with tiles. A couodi houw (Jwqfpulo) wu 
built in 1798. It also was of rimple stroctore, and tmnaJiMd 
antil 1850, in which year it was torn down, Sdioals were 
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established as early aB tiie year 1811, and subsequently some 
progress id learning was made. There are many ioteresting 
things in connection with the early history of San JosS, of 
the Santa Clara Mission, and of the San Jo84 Mission foanded at 
a later date; but for the present they will he passed by. The 
earliest settlements in Los Angeles county were the missions 
of San Gabriel and San Juan Capistrano; the former founded 
in 1771, and the latter in 1776. These missions soon became 
flourishing settlements of the native population. Their docks 
and herds soon covered nearly the entire county. In 1797, 
another mission, San Fernando, was added to the list. In 
1S02, the three missions had gathered within their walls 2674 
converts; and in 1831, the number was over four thousand. 
By the labors of the Indians, superintended by the missionaries, 
large tracts of land were reduced to a state of cultivation. 
Orchards and vineyards were planted ; wheat, barley, and com 
were cultivated to a considerable extent. This was the early 
pioneer work of the county. The construction of buildings, 
the breaking of a virgin soil, the cultivation of the cereals nod 
fruits, the rearing of lai^e herds of domestic animals, aad^ 
domestication and instruction of barbarous Indian tribi 
the first results of the early civilization in California. 

The town of Los Angeles was founded in 1781, accoi^ 
to the instructions of Philip de Neve. In general, the 
stpuctions followed the principal regulations set forth in 1777, 
and sanctioned by the king in 1781 ; but in a few particulars 
the details of founding a pueblo are set forth more clearly 
than in the general law. The town was locnted with r^rd 
to the facilities offered for irrigation of the sowing lands 
(suertes). Afler the sites for tlie dam and the irrigation ditch 
had been selected, the location of the town was fixed on higher 
ground, about two hundred varas distant from the dam. The 
plaza of the pueblo, measuring ahout two hundred by three 
hundred feet, was laid ont with its corners toward the cardinftl 
points of the compass, and three streets running perpem 
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hxly from each of the four aides.' The dimenaions of the 
8olfli«s, or house lots were twenty by thirty vai-as, and these 
solars were to be equal iu Dumber to the available stierles 
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of irrigable ground. The east side of tbe plaza was reserved 
for the public buildings. On the opposite side of the river the 
realengas were laid off, exteuding rather indefinitely. One of 
the remarkable features of the settlemeut of Ijos Angeles is 
found in the fact that the settlers were all treated alike in the 
apportionment of lands, as respects the amount of land ; but to 
settle the position of lands, they drew lota, iu accordance with 
an ancient law,' For many years the records of the pueblo of 
Los Angeles are very meagre. Nor is this surprising when 
the character of the settlers is considered. There were enlisted 
under contract, "twelve settlers and their families, forty-six 
persons in all, whose names are given, and wliose blooil was a 
strange mixture of Indian and n^o with here and there a 
trace of Spanish."' It is indeed surprising that there could 
have been an effective settlement at all, with such diverse 
elements. However, the majority of the colonists went to 
work, and soon mud-roofed houses were built, which served 
as a protection while they engaged in the construction of the 
dam and the irrigating ditch. By 1 784 the temporary dwell- 
ings had been replaced by substantial ado!)e houses, public 
buildings had been completed, and the foundation of a church 
laid. Meanwhile there had been some changes in the settlers. 
Two of the contracting settlers never entered upon their pos- 
sessions, five were sent away on account of their idle habita, 
and four new ones were admitted. 

The formal distnbution of lands did not occur until 1786, 
five years after the first settlement. At this time Governor 
Fages appointetl AlfSrez Jos6 Arguello commissioner, who 
proceeded to confer upon the colonists the full right and title 
to the lands. He appointed two witnesses, and "summoned 
each of the nine settlers in snccessiou, and in the presence of 
all granted, first the house lots, and then the four fields, and 
finally the branding-iron by which hie stock was to.be distin- 
guished from that of hia neighliors." * A separate document 
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was drawn for each grant (twenty-aeven documente in all) ; and 
the nature of the grant and the conditions under which the 
pobladores received it were fully explained. Each colonist 
signed his name to his document by means of a cross, as not ^• 
one could write his own name. The measnrenient of lauds 
was not very e]>eci6c, and the boundaries of the public lands 
were not definitely fixed. Definite boundaries were not neces- 
sary then, for land was plentiful ; but carelessness in this 
respect led to much subsequent trouble here and elsewhere. 
The town was founded under circumstances very favorable, 
with the exception of the character of the colonists, who, even 
though industrious enough, might not be the best material for 
the settlement of an Important municipality. The pueblo 
continued to grow slowly, until, in the year 1800 nineteen 
years after its foundation, its inhabitants numbered three hun- 
dred and fifteen persons. In 1836, the number of inhabitants 
increased to 2228, including 553 domesticated Indians. But 
this latter number included all of the inhabitants over whom 
the pneblo goverument had juristhction, or those of the entire 
county of Los Angeles. 

Gradually there came to live in Los Angeles a better class 
of inhabitants, chiefly of old Castilian blood, who gave way 
to the later emigration of Americans from the Atlantic states. 
The town assumed some importance in early times on account 
of its connection with the trade with New Mexico, There 
were many large ranches in the vicinity of tlie town, and the 
whole valley was in a fair state of cultivation ; orchards and 
vineyarda abounding. These and other considerations made 
tlie pueblo a plaoe of much wealth and of considerable impor- 
tance. But its recent marvelous development far exceeds the 
moM favorable promises of the early period of Spanish occu- 
patton. 

Notwithstanding the liberality and care exercised by the 
Spanish government in the foundation of colonies, they were 
not prosperous. They continued an insignificant existence for 
a period of nearly twenty years after their establishment. 
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The explopatioua of the Prench, English, and Americans on 
the Pacific coast awakeued renewed interest in the question 
of i>eopling California with Spanish colouisfs. The sudden 
agitation of this subject resulted iu a determination to create 
a new settlement on au approved plan, and fiually led. to the 
founding of the villa of Branciforte on the site of the present 
city of Santa Cruz. It waa at first decided that the new vUla 
should be located near San Francisco ; but as this spot waa 
described as a bleak, sandy place, without wood or water, and 
with a creek whose bed was so low that it would not admit of 
irrigation, the proposed site was abaudoued. After exploring the 
coast from San Francisco to Santa Cruz, it waa finally decided 
to locate the villa at the latter place.' Palou, during hia first 
trip to Santa Cruz had stated that "this place is not only fit 
for a town, but for a city, without wanting any of the things 
ncceaiary." He thought that the town could be put a quarter 
of a le^ue from the sea, and have all the advantages of good 
land, good water, pasturage, timber, and nearness to Monterey. 
The plan of the town of Branciforte partook somewhat of the 
nature of a pi-esidial pueblo, although the cultivation of the 
soil and the practice of industries were associated with the 
defense of the country. It waa to be situated on the coast, 
and resembled in design the old Roman military town con- 
structed for the defense of the frontier ; but, in real existence, 
Branciforte was but a third-rate pueblo. An attempt was 
made to form a town of a higher class than those already 
established ; consequently the governor requested the Viceroy 
to send robust country people from temperate or cold climates 
to engage in farming, together with artisans, smiths, carpen- 
ters, stonecutters, masons, tailors, thinners, shoemakers, tile- 
makers, and sailors.^ The inducements held out to the settlers 
were very favorable. Each civilian was to receive one hundred 
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and sixteen dollars annually for two years, and sixty-six dol- 
lars annually for the remaining three years, besides a house, live 
stock, and farming implements. Each soldier was to receive a 
house, a year's pay, and a supply of live stock and farming 
implements. A peculiar feature of the laws for the settlement 
of Branciforte was the order to grant every alternate house lot 
to an Indian chief, who, living among citizens, officers, and 
soldiers, would thus become accustomed to civilized life, and 
lead his tribe to adopt the laws and customs ofgente de razon. 
This is evidence that the original plan of the Spaniards to 
unite the two races in the possession of the soil had not yet 
been abandoned. The greatest difficulty in the way, in this 
particular instance, was that there were no Indian chiefs in 
that locality. 

The first colonists were to come from tJie surplus popula- 
tions of San Jos6 and Los Angeles, and subsequently the 
artisans and soldiers were to arrive. The rules made for the 
government of the colonists were very fiue indeed. They 
were enjoined to live in harmony, to refrain from drunken- 
ness, gambling, and concubin^e.' The penalty for neglect 
to attend mass on holidays was three hours in the stocks ; 
prayer with the rosary must close the day's labor; the annual 
communion and confessional must be attended, and certificates 
must be forwarded to the governor that these requirements 
had been met. 

Branciforte was founded in 1 797, but the Franciscan fathers 
had preceded the colonists by six years, and Lad founded a 
thriving mission on the bank of the San Lorenzo. It was on 
the 2oth day of September, 1791, that Fathers Salazar and 
Lopez pitched their tents upon the present site of Santa Cruz. 
They brought with them cows, oxen, and horses from Santa 
Clara, oxen from San Francisco, and mules from El Carmelo. 
These and other supplies for the missions enabled them to 
make a beginning of the new settlement. They began at once 
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the foundations of a new mission, and before the year closed 
ninety-one Indiana had received baptiam. In 1794, they 
completed and dedicated a church, constructed of stone and 
adobe. Success attended their zeal and untiring energy in 
the conversion of natives. Nine years after the founding of 
the mission, the neophytes numbered four hundred and ninety- 
two; and the production of grain for the year 1800 was fonr 
thousand tliree hundred bushels. The missiouaries contended 
that the new town was encroacliing upon the lands of the 
mission ; and consequently, as the new settlers were not desir- 
able neighbors, they petitioned to have the town removed. 
But no action was taken respecting the petition, except that 
tbe governor expressed the thought that the town would do 
no harm, as there was room enough for all. 

The new town was not very prosperous, and the settlers 
were of no great credit to the country. They came, for the 
most part, from the region of Guadalajara, and were considered 
ail undesirable class. Judging from the instructions of tbe 
governor, and the regulations of the pueblo, they were not a 
very good class, and deserved all of the admonitions of the 
authorities to care for property, to avoid drunkenness and 
crime, to observe religious duties, and to live sober aud indus- 
trious livea.^ The first settlers, though mostly Spaniards, 
were of an inferior class, whose numbers were increased from 
time to time by invalids and discharged soldiers. But here, 
as elsewhere in California, the character of immigrants im- 
proved until the settlements were represented by some of tbe 
first families of Spain and Mexico. 

It would seem that these liberal inducements and fair pros- 
pects should have brought an industrious and thrifty class of 
settlers to found a thriving town ; but, with all of this, the villa 
was a failure; and thfe colonists, if not a criminal class, were 
at least a worthless class, The commandante Guerra, writing 
to Arrillaga, said that " to take a charitable view of the sub- 
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ject, their absence ' for a couple of centuries, at a distance of a 
million leagues,' would prove most beneficial to the province, 
and redound to the service of God and the king." ' 

There were many causes that brought about the failure of the ^ 
civil colonies in California; but none greater than the character 
of the majority of the colonists. The class of thrifty pioneers 
seeking homes, so notable in tlie English colonies of the 
Atlantic coast, was wanting. Spain had a minimum of this 
class, aud they were needed at home. On the other hand, the 
policy of shipping criminals to a new country was suicidal to 
the interests of the colonies and to those of the parent country. 
The colonies on the Atlantic coast had common cause of com- 
plaint on account of the same practice ; but they were more 
fortunate than the Spanish colonies in this respect. The 
majority of the colonists of New England came to build homea, 
to accumulate property, to engage in industries, aud to establish 
civil and religious liberty. A great purpose dominated their 
entire life and controlled every adventure. Without assistance 
from tlie government, they wrought out their own destiny by 
the master-stroke of toil ; they were true foundere and 
bailders. On the other band, the Spanish colonists were given 
lands upon which to build, lands to till, live stock, tools, and 
rations, and then paid a salary to occupy territory and live a 
life of ease and laziness. The close proximity to the domes- 
ticated Indians, who could be either hired or forced to work, 
had a tendency to degrade all labor. Nearly all of the labor 
was done by the neophytes, who were given a certain per- 
centage of the crops for tilling the soil, or were hired from the 
padres at the missions. There were many other difficulties in 
the way of success : there was no market for produce, and but 
little commerce. The general policy of Spain in the treatment 
of her colonies was detrimental to the best interests of the 
provinces. The colonies were for use; and though recognized 
as an integral part of the kingdom, there was a continual 
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prooess of subordination of the Interests of the colonies to t 
interests of the home government. And all of thia 
carried on with mistaken notions of advantage. ■ The chier ' 
officers controlling the provinces were sent out from Spain by 
appointment, and they carried with them an abundance of 
I^islatlon, which always tended to suppress any tendency 
toward freedom or self-government.' The religious orders 
were first in the field, and always zealous and aggressive. 
They monopolized the prothicts of Indian toil, appropriated 
tJie best lands, and opposed the civic communities. Under 
these circumstances of constant discouragement, it is little 
wouder that Spanish colonization was a disappointment and a 
failure. 

The local administration of the provinces was repi-esented 
by the pueblos, which n'ere the units of local goverumeat, 
The decree of Philip II, provided that the pobladores of the 
colony should elect their own magistrates ; that is, alcaldes of 
ordinary jurisdiction, and memliere of a town council.' In 
accordance with this act, Philip de Neve, with the approval of 
Carlos III,, provided that for the good government of the 
pueblos, the administration of justice, the direction of public 
works, the distribution of water privitegea, and the execu- 
tion of the regulations of the governor, they should be fur- 
nished with ordinary alcaldes and other municipal ofEccrs in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. It was provided in 
this law that the governor should appoint the alcaldes for the 
first two years, and for each succeeding year the people shoo] 
elect their own officers. But the regulations of focal govt 
ment In California under Spanish dominion are based upon tl 
provisions of the Spanish Constitution of March 19, 1812, and 
the decrees of the Cortes in 1812 and 1813.^ Tbese laws be- 
came effective in the deitartmental and local government of tl 
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provinces, but hat! little authority in California until after the 
Mexican revolution. It was enacted that every pueblo should 
be governed by an ayuntamiento, composed of alcaldes, regi- 
dores, and Byniiicoa (city attorneys); and that the alcalde should 
be president of the council, or, if there were more than one 
alcalde, the first one elected shonld be president. Every town, 
of at least one thousand souls, had to establish an ayuntamiento. 
f^h year, in the month of December, the citizens of the pu- 
eblo were to meet and choose electors, who should, in the same 
month, elect the requisite number of officers. The duties of 
the aynntaraientos were clearly specified. Among other things, 
they were to care for the comfort and health of the people, 
provide for raising taxes, for charities, public highways, the 
encouragement of agriculture, trade, and other industries ; in 
fact, they were to attend to all of the "politico-economic" 
aS&irs of the town.' 

The decrees of the Cortes gave more sjwcific directions for 
the municipal administration. The ayuutamiento was com- 
posed, in its simplest form, of one alcalde, who was mayor and 
president of the council, and a limited nniuber of councilmen. 
Section four of the decree of 1 81 2 asserts that " there shall be 
one alcalde, two regidores, and one procurador-syndico (city 
attorney), in all towus which do not have more than two 
hundred inhabitants ; " in towns having more than two hundred 
and l^sthan five hundred inhabitants, the number of regidoi'ea 
[councilmen) shall be increased to four ; in towns having 
above five hundred and less than one thousand, there shall be 
six councilmen ; in towns having over one and less than four 
thousand inhabitants, there shall be two alcaldes, eight council- 
men, and one procurador-ajfndico ; and in the larger towns, the 
number of regidores shall be increased to twelve. In the 
capitals ofthe provinces there must beat least twelve regidores; 
and should these towns possess over ten thousand inhabitants. 
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the iiuiuber of regidores must be sixteen.' The official term of 
an alcalde was oue year, the time fixed by Philip II, The 
terra of the city attoruey was the same, and that of the coiui- 
<nltnen was two years.* 

The electors choseD by the people to elect the town officers 
were appointed aa follows: Towns having less than one 
thousand people were entitled to nine electors; those having 
more than one and less than five thousand were entitled 
to sixteen; and those having more than five thousand were 
entitled to twenty-five electors. To avoid oonfusiou which 
might occur in a lai^ town or in sparsely settled disti-icts, it 
was decreed, that each parish might constitute an electoral 
district, and choose the number of electors to whicli it was 
entitled according to the population; each parish, unless it 
contained less than fifty inhabitants was entitled to at least one 
elector.' Small towns, having less than one thousand inhab- 
itants, and in nee<l of towu councils, might apply to the 
Deputation of the Province, which might in turn apply to the 
governor for permission to establish au ayuntamiento; and 
all other towns must attacli themselves to the nearest ayunta- 
miento, or to the one to whicli they previoasly belonged. 
Thus the pueblo system formed a complete local government 

The above laws remained in force until repealed in ISfiO. 
However, changes were made in regard fo the basis of popula- 
tion, and also, in 1837, in regard to the general provincial regu- 
lations of towns. This law of 1837 provided that, "the capital 
of the department, ports with a population of four thousand 
inhabitants, interior towns of eight thousand inhabitants, towns 
which had ayuntamieutos pre\nous to 1 808, and those to whom 
the right is given by special law, shall l>eentitled to ayuntamieu- 
tos or town councils.'" Thenumberof townofficei-s was tobo 
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determined by the dei>artraeutal legislation acting in concert 
with the governor; bnt the number of alcaldes, regidoree, and 
sindicos, could not exceed six, twelve, and two respectively,' 

The chief results of ihe laws of 1837 were to strengthen the 
central government, and to detract from the powers of the local 
government. The province was managed by a governor, a 
department legislature, prefects, sub-prefects, ayuntamientos, 
alcaldes, and justices of the peace. The ayuntamientos were 
responsible to the sub-prefects, the sub-prefects to the prefects, 
and the latter to the governor; and they had chai^ of the 
police, health, comfort, ornament, order, and security of their 
respective jurisdictions. Their duties were carefully specified. 
They were to supervise tlie food and liquor, to insure its gtxid 
quality, to care for drainage, hospitals, prisons, and the like. 

The duties of the alcalde in California were multifarious, 
although he was of more imjwrtance in old Spain, where he 
was the chief otficer oi' the local government. But in Califor- 
nia he was arbiter of disputes, and was in duty bound to settle 
difficulties, and to prevent, if possible, cases coming into court.* 
His function was judicial, in that he tried cases which were 
subject to appeal to the royal audicncias. His duty was also 
administrative, as he executed the decrees of the governor. 
Sitting at the head of the council, he had to do with the poli- 
tics and eeonomics of the town ; and in addition he combined 
the fimction of police judge with those of policeman and 
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Prebidios and PRESiDrAL Towns. 

To protect settlers against the attacks of Indiaiis, and to 
secure permanently the country agaiust foreign mvasion, it 
waa the policy of Spain to extend a line of forts along the 
frontiers of remote provinces. These forts were called pre§i- 
dios after the Latin terra presidium, meaning a garrisoned town 
or fortress. As the Latin word has changed into a Romance, so 
the Boman presidium has become the Spanish presidio. The 
design of the presidio was the same as that of the Roman pre- 
sidium ; and the method of establishing a line of presidios to 
protect the frontier was similai' to that employed by the Romans 
in the protection of the empire, and analogous to the lines of 
castles (hence the name Castile) established by Spain during the 
conquest, for protection against the Arab-Moors. But the 
part which Christianity played in the settlement of the terri- 
tory and in the civilization of the Indians introduces an 
entirely new element into the colonial a)-stcm of Spain. The 
employment of the religious orders in a " spiritual conquest " 
of the country necessitated the establishment of garrisons for 
their protection. The conquest of the aborigines of Ameria 
waa complete; for the Spaniai'd brooked no opposition aad 
tolerated no institutions of the native race, all of which He 
considered unworthy of preservation, As soon as possible the 
natives were to be taught the language, religion, laws, and the 
habits and customs of civilized life. The conquerui^ recog- 
nized no religion but their own, no rights and privileges of 
local government ; but demanded an entire trsnsformation of 
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everything that pertained to the life of the barbarians. Conse- 
quently, "spiritual conquest" meant complete subjugation or 
final extermination. The nations which the Romans conquered 
were somewhat farther advanced in civilization than the tribes 
of the New World ; but the Roman plan of treating a newly 
acquired territory differed from the method adopted by the 
Spaniards. While, in colonization and conquest, Rome held 
the imperium, great respect was shown for the local institu- 
tions of the conquered, where they did m>t interfere with 
the centnil authority. Therefore the religion and the cuetoma 
of the conquered were frequently allowed to remain until 
absorbed by the higher civilization whicli the conquerors 
introduced. 
y In respect to the growth of the town arouud the fortress, 
/ the conditions of Spain were analogous to those of Rome. 
I Around the presidio were located the traders, the fiimilies of 
\ the soldiers, and numerous settlers, who combined to form a 
\ community ; and this, together with the garrison, formed the \ 
xwihtary town. These garrisons, located in every province of 
Spain, were the germs of towns which in later times fre- 
quently developed into thriving cities. As the missions were 
established in the Californias, presidios were located by their 
sides to guard the missions and to protect the entire interests 
of the country. From the presidios two soldiers were sent t\j 
to each mission, to protect the padres against the natives. 

The early government of the province of California was of 
a military character. The governor was the chief executive 
officer, and bis superior was the viceroy of Mexico. The 
province was divided into military districts with a presidio 
iu each district, over which the commandant of the presidio 
had jurisdiction. In the management of local aSairs, the 
commandant of the pueblo exercised great authority; even to 
the extent of ap]Jointing the alcaldfes for the civic towns, 
allottiug lands to settlers, and enforcing all of the general 
r^ulations of local government. But the commandant was 
always subject to the governor, who was at the head of the 
13 
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military organ izati on. Of the three powers, the ecclesiastiral, 
the political, and the military, the last had the highest authority 
iD the govemmeut of the province. In the actual develop- 
ment of the country, however, the political and ecclesiastical 
powers greatly exceeded the military. 

]1 The first presidios, like the first missions, were nsually tem- 
porary structures, but were improved from time to time. The 
Spanish law respecting the plans of the presidios was very 
precise. It provided for a uniform method of procedore, 
but the slow movement of Spanish administration permitted 
one portion of a fortress to decay while another part was being 
built.' The presidios, as a rule, were composed nf barracks for 
the soldiers, necessary public buildings, and a half-finished or 
half-decayed castilla, where a i'^w cannon were mounted. In 
most instances, the buildings were in a poor state of repair, and 
the soldiers poorly clothed and poorly equipped. Duflot de 
Mofras has given in his terse though graphic style a general 
description of the presidios. He saya, " Alt of the presidios 
were established on the same plan. Choosing a favorable 
V place, they surrounded it with a ditch twelve feet wide and 
SIX feet deep ; the earth of the ditch served as an out-work. 
The enclosure of a pueblo was formed of a quadi-i lateral, six 
hundred feet square. The rampart, built of brick, was twelve 
to fifteen feet high by three in thickness; small bastiooa 
flanked the angles. Its armament consisted of eight bronze 
cannon ; eight, twelve, and sixteen pounders. 

" Although incapable of resisting an attack of ships of war, 
these fortificatioDs were sufficient to repel the incursions of the 
Indians. Not far from the presidios, according to the topo- 
graphy of the land, was an open battery, pompously styled 
the castle; within the enclosure ofthe presidio were the church, 
the quarters of the officers and soldiei-s, the houses of the 
colonists, store-houses, workshops, wells aud cisterns. Out- 
side were grouped some houses, and at a little dtstaiica was the 
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king's farm (El rancho del Rey), which furnished pasturage 
to the horses and beasts of burden of the garrison." 

The soldiers who formed the garrieona of New Spain were 
dressed in a quaint tiuiforni, the description of which brings 
to mind the ^e of the decadence of chivalry. Besides thwr 
ordinary cloth uniform, they wore a suit of buckskin like a 
coat of mail, which descended to their feet and was impenetra- 
ble to the arrows of the Indians. " They wore the uniform 
only while in the field, and at the moment of combat, with a 
double viaored helmet; a leathern buckler worn on the left 
arm served to ward off arrows and thrusts of the lance in sin- 
gle combat. But while they defended themselves with the 
sabre and the lance, they could use neither their pistols nor 
their muskets. Their horses, like those of the chivalrous 
knighte of old, were covered with a leathern armor." * In this 
Quixotic equipment, these brave knights of the cross sallied 
forth to pursue a few spiritless and unwarlike Indians, who 
had been stealing from the mission or the pueblos. All of the 
travelers who visited the coast of California, including Van- 
eonver, Mofras, La Perouse, Dana, and others, apeak of the 
weakness of the coast defences, and of the dress and equipment 
of the soldiers. But these travelers never fail to speak also of 
the oonrtesy and hospitality of the Spaniards. True, the soIdierB 
were usually an idle class, but there was no necessity for severe 
toil. Here, as elsewhere in California, there was no need of 
baste, and the inhabitants took their own time for the accom- 
plishment of a set task. What matter if a year, or even two 
years glided idly by iu this land of sunshine and ease, where 
time records were scarcely kept, and where progress was so 
glow that change seemed impossible. The erection of build- 
ings, the necessary attention to herds and flocks, and the 
cultivation of the soil frequently fell to the lot of the soldiers ; 
but they soon learned to employ the neophytes for every ser- 
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vice except military duty. This duty involved occasional 
exploring expeditious, bear hunts, the recapture and punish- 
ment of run-away neophytes, and the care of the government 
property. It was necessary to give some attention to the stocki 
on the king's farm, and the soldiers occasionally spent some 
time in the supervision of tins ; provided that they could_ 
do 80 without dismounting from the saddle. 

The king's farm, referred to above, was a tract of lancE^ 

situated outside of the four-league grant of the presidial pueb 

l08. It was used chiefly for the pastm-age of horses and stockr 
belonging to the fort ; but it was to be jwrpetually held iii i 
roysl land. The rancho del rey of Monterey was located 8tr:ii- 
Bome distance from the fort in the fertile valley of the Salinas^, 
in an easterly direction from the town and presidio. A ronoA*^ 
dd rey was established at San Diego about 1795, for the pur- 
pose of rearing cattle and horses, that soldiers might be 
relieved from the task of driving them from the north, i 
king's farm was established in 1777, at San Francisco, and 
stocked with one hundred and fifteen head of cattle. In 
1791, the stock, then numbering twelve hundred, was trans- 
ferred to Monterey at the request of the padres.' Eight years 
thereafter, the San Francisco rancho was re-established, being 
located ten or twelve miles south of the presidio. Stock 
was purchased from the neighboring missions and placed 
upon it. But this did not prevent a renewal of the old 
complaint against encroachment; for the friara protested 
vigorously against it. They claimed that all of the land 
was needed for the pasturage of the mission herds, and that 
Governor Borica had acted contrary to the king's wishes in 
allowing the rancho to be located there. But their piwlests 
availed nothing. The viceroy, deciding with the governor, 
ordered the rancho to be maintained. There is excellent 
evidence that the fears of the friars were groundless ; for fer- 
tile grazing land was plentiful. It is a curious &ct that 
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the friars assumed absolute control of all the lands in the 
province, when in reality they bad no legal right to a foot of 
the soil. They had located the missions in the most fertile 
valleys of the coast, and had extended their claims as far as 
their flocks and herds could pasture. The laud of one mis- 
sioD, consequently, joined that of the next, and their claims 
covered a large portion of the most desirable parts of the coast 
valleys. Having obtained possession and developed power, I 
they were continually at strife with the civil and mihtary [ 
authorities. The friars always assumed complete control over 
everything connecteil with colonization, and could tolerate no 
opposition to their opinions and methods. At first they claimed - - 
entire control of spiritual aiTairs, and finally, as they grew 
stronger, demandal tlie right of administering the temporal- 
ities. The missionaries opposed the free use of the lands for 
settlements by Spaniards, and watched with jealous care every 
attempt at encroachment by the civil and military powers. 
It is true that the Spaniards in the garrisons, in the towns, 
and on the private ranchos, were not in sympathy with 
the missionaries in their attempts to civilize the Indians. 
They thought the missions useful only so far as they assisted 
in the preparation of the country for the habitation of gente 
de razon. However indolent the Spaniards might be, they 
considered that they had a superior right to the soil, and so 
far as legal title was coueerned, they were, no doubt, correct. 
On the other hand, the missionaries magnified their own 
work and assumed great power. They also zealously de- 
fended the supposed rights of the neophyt«s. To a cer- 
tain extent this was necessary; but it must be conceded 
that their policy was uan-ow in the extreme. To assume 
that the fairest portion of a conquered territory could 
be set apart for the maintainanse of an inferior race, 
which, prior to conquest, scarcely held claim to the land 
by permanent occupation, was not in accordance with the 
aaa^ of conquering powers, A more liberal policy on 
the part of the padres would have bad a tendency to invite 
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the permanent settlement of a good class of citizens. Whereas, 
though it was designed that every presidio should develop into 
8 pueblo, very little attention was given hy the authorities to 
carrying out the law od the subject. The presidios remained 
iuere centres of military districts down to the close of the 
eighteenth century. A few inhabitants had collected around 
the forte, living for the most part outside of the stockade of 
the presidios. Each pi-esidio was entitled to four square 
leagues of laud, but little care was taken to locale the land or 
■ to give titles to permanent settlers. The first regulations 
which might be construed as a partial provision for extending 
the settlements of the presidios were given in 1773, by 
Bucareli, Viceroy of Mexico, to Don Fernando Rivera y 
Moncada, the newly appointed commandant of Monter^ and 
San Diego. Bucareli states that, in order to people the 
country more speedily, he grants " the conimandaut power to 
desiguate common lands, and also to distribute lands in 
private to such Indians as may most dedicate themselves to 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle ; for, having proper^ of 
their own, the love of it will cause them to radicate more 
firmly." ' But they must have their residences in the town 
or mission to which they have been attached. The same 
privil^c was granted to colonists. The lands were to be 
distributed according to the merit and means of labor of the 
founders. Those accepting such grants were obliged to li« 
in towns, and all grants had to be in conformity to the laws 
respecting the establishment of new towns. The commandant 
was instructed to exerbiae care that the new settlers should have 
tJie requisite number of arms for their own defense and for the 
purpose of assisting the garrisons of the presidios and missions. 
It seems that these instructions were somewhat general and 
could apply equally well to all kinds of pueblos, whether 
military, civic, or ecclesiastic. The last clause refers especi- 
ally to mission pueblos, but it may not exclude preaidioa. Xt 
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asserts that " when it becomes expedient to change any mis- 
sion into a pneblo, the eommaiidant will proceed to reduce it 
to the civil and economical governmeut which, according to 
the laws, is observed in other pueblos oi' the kingdom, giving 
it a name and declaring for its patron the saint under whose 
auspices and venerable protection, the mission was founded."' 
However comprehensive tliis regulation might have been, it 
bad little effect on the growth of prestdial towns. As no 
specific laws existed for colonizing and for the regulation of 
towns at this time, except such as were set forth in the Laws 
of the Indies, it is presumable that the above law was intended 
to be provisional for all settlers in every place. 

There was another famous law relating to presidial towns, 
which applied specifically to the towu of Pitic, in Sonora, but 
which is supposed to apply as well to the regulations of 
Branciforte, ^n Francisco, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. 
The general r^ulations were called " the plan of Pitic," and 
were ordered by the king to be observed throughout the eora- 
mandancia in the foundation of other towns.' Prior to the 
publication of this plan for the settlement of Pitic, it appears 
that a mission had been founded at Guaymas for the purpose 
of converting the Seris Indians. But. as the Indians were 
savage and warlike, they revolted and destroyed the mission. 
To protect the missions and those Indians still remaining loyal, 
the presidio located at San Miguel de Orcavitas was removed 
to Pitic. The union of the mission with the presidio formed 
a prenidial town with civil functions. 

In these regulations, it was left for the Governor to decide 
whether the new settlemeut should be city, town, or village ; and 
the character of the government of the pueblo had to be deter- 
mined in accordance ^vith his decision. It was provided that in 
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the absence of a town formed by contract, the pobhdores, or 
colonists might form such town. In this as m many other 
provisions, the laws of the Indies were merely re-writteu. 
Thus four leagues of land were gnamuteed to each town, {en 
qtiadro e prohngo) ; and it was provided that the town should 
be more than five leagues from every other town.' There is 
also the re-assertion of the design of the home government 
respecting the amalgamation of the two races, in the require- 
ment that the village of Seris Indians should be removed 
within the suburbs of the town. They were to be subject to 
the same jurisdiction and to enjoy the same public and private 
benefits as other citizens. The Indians retained the privilege 
of choosing their own alcalde and r^idores. The object of 
these apparently beneficent laws was to inspire the natives with 
a desire for self-government; since, previously, on account of 
their lack of intelligence and application as well as on account 
of their indolence, they had no righls. Thus the Indians were 
to dwell together, and one race was to learn the art of civil 
government from the other. On the other hand, the presidio 
at San Miguel was to be moved near the settlement for the 
protection of the same; but it was to he under civil, not 
military control. Thus the presidio was transformed into a 
pueblo.' 

As soon as there were thirty settlers, it was necessary to 
form a town-council (ayuntaraiento), consisting of two ordinary 
alcaldes, six councilmen (regidores), and one vtayordamo de 
priyprioB? The duties of the ayuntamiento thus formed con- 
sisted in looking after the economic regulations, the police, and 
the food supply of the town. The members of the town coun- 
cil were at first chosen by electors named by the peoi>le, and 
vacancies were filled thereafter bv the council itself. The two 
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alcaldes acting conjointly with the first alcalde, or commissiouer, 
exerci*"ed royal jurisdiction ; that is, ordinary civil and crim- 
inal jnrisdiction in the first instance. The decisions of this 
court were subject to appeal to the royal supreme court.' 

The law guaranteed the tract of four square leagues of land, 
and all the privil^es of pastures, woods, water, hunting, stoue- 
qnarries, fruit-trees, and others, for the common use and 
benefit of the Spaniards and Indians residing therein or in 
its suburbs, the village "de los Seris." The natives and 
founders were to share equally in all of the common rights of 
the citizens. Provision was made for the location and dis- 
tribution of the town lots and the cultivable lands among the 
citizens, according to their needs. The pasture land (dehisas) 
and the commons (ejidos) were guaranteed their reB])ective users,' 
It was further provided that eight suertes of irrigable land 
should be set aside as proprios to be rented, and that the pro- 
ceeds be devoted to the payment of municipal expenses in lieu 
of taxes. The care of the proprios, their rental, and their entire 
administration devolved upon tiie mayordomo; but the fields 
had to be sown the first year by the colonists. The auerteawere 
to be two hundred varas wide by four hundred varas long, and 
the commissioner was to determine the number to be assigned 
to each settler, provided that no one should have over three 
suertes. The settlers were to cast lots for the choice of 
position of build lug-lots and suertes.' 

As in the r^ulationa of Plitlip de Neve, certificates were to 
be given to each settler, aud a register was to be kept for the 
record of titles. Section eighteen provides that town lots 
should be distributed and granted in the name of his majes^, 
the king, to be held perpetually, for ever and for ever, and by 
right of inlieritance for themselves, their children, and their 
descendants. The grants were made on the express condition 



' Cf. RifopHaeum, V^ Ui. laws 1 and 2. 
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that tbflse receiving them should keep arms and horses, and be 
ready to defend the country from insults of euemies who might 
commence hostilities against it, and to march against the 
enemy wheuever ordered. Lands could not be alienated uor 
hypothecated, nor could the holders subject them to any 
incumbrance during a term of four years after entering upon 
their possession. During this period of four years, the colonists 
must build houses and reside in them with their families. At 
the end of this period, if all of the legal requirements of the 
grant had been fulfilled, the land might be sold, pro\'ided 
that no sale be made to any ecclesiastic community, church, 
or monastery, A very essential law was established respect- 
ing irrigation. In every colony founded by Spain on the 
Pacific Coast, irrigation was almost a necessity for the proper 
cultivation of the soil. It was therefore essential to regulate 
the use of a scanty supply of water by the community. By 
this provision, the water was divide<l equally among the 
eettlers, and an alcalde was appointed for each main ditch. 
If a founder failed to irrigate his laud at the proi>er time, 
then the alcalde in charge might do it for him and at the _ 
owner's expense. The clearing and repairing of the i 
irrigating canal was a public trust, the expense of which v 
to be met by a tax. 

The foregoing laws are derived almost entirely from the 
laws of the Indies, many of them having been in existence 
for over two centuries. They were compiled and readjosta} 
in parts to meet the conditions of the " new establisbmei 
They resemble the laws of Governor Neve,' although t 
are more thorough and systematic. The laws of Grovem 
Neve forbade the sale or alienation of laud ; while those of 
Pitic, agreeing more closely with the ancient Spanish laws, 
allowed sale after four years' occupation. Also, in the 
n^ulations of Neve, all settlers were treated alike ; while in 
the regulations of Pitic, the lauds were distributed according 
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to the needs of the settlers. The rules aad regulations for 
colonization, laid down with 80 much care and exactnesi^, were 
not always strictly observed. The government was very 
punctilious in making aud recording laws, but very dilatory 
in their execution. But this is not unlike the whole structure 
of the Spanish government. It was difficult to carry out the 
letter of the law, and uot until population had greatly increased 
were specific land regulations needed. 

The first explicit regulations, jiertaiuing to the formation of 
presidial pueblos in California, were given by Pedro de Nava, 
Command ante-General, who then resided at Chihuahua.' He 
autliorized " Captains of Presidios to grant and distribute house- 
lots and fields to soldiers and citizens who may solicit them to 
fix their residences on," These lots were to be granted within 
the extent of four common leagues of land belonging to the 
presidio. The four leagues were to be " measured from the 
centre of the presidio square ; viz., two leagues in every direc- 
tion." * The grants of land under this provision could not in 
any way interfere with lauds beyond the limits of four square 
leagues, nor could they be located ou the lands belonging to 
the royal hacimda. " There is no clear evidence," says Ban- 
croft, " that any such grants were made," as those authorized 
in the above proviso. Prior to this ordinance. General Ugarte, 
in 1786, had authorized the granting to private individuals 
tracts of lands not exceeding three square leagues in extent. 
These grants were to be outside of the presidio, and were not to 
interfere with the lauds of the mission rancherias. However, 
it eeems that no swh grants had been made prior to 1793 ; 
although Captain Fages had issued permits to settlers to oc- 
cupy temporarily certain lands. In 1794, Arrillaga gave per- 
mission to several persons to settle temporarily on the Uio de 

' Ihrinelle, Chlmiai Bitlory of San Franeaco, 34 ; Caltfomia Mt»»aga and 
DaeumeatM, 1S50, 139; Bancrofl, Oal., I, GIO. 

'This is B mistake; for, two lenguee in every direction from the centre 
wonld make sixteen square leagea.. Under this law, Los Angeles claimed 
dxteeQ leaguei^ bat the claim vta not granted. Cf. BaDcrofU (M,, I, 610, 
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Monterey, from tbree to five leagues from the presidio. Gov- 
ernor Borica was opposed to the granting of lauds to Spanish 
settlers; on the ground that it could not yet be determined 
what lamia the missions would need, and would cause trouble 
between the owners of the land and the neighboring ranch- 
erias.' He therefore recommended that settlers of good 
character should have permission to occupy the land pro- 
visionally. But whether any of the above laws were strictly 
observed or not, we are awai'e that the number of soldiers axiA 
their families continued to increase aronnd the presidios, that 
other settlers came to occupy the lands, and that soon a small 
village was formed around each presidio. It is further evident 
that the forgoing laws represent the principles on which tlie 
four presidial towns, Monterey, San Francisco, San Diego, 
and Santa Barbara, were founded. Upon these laws rest the 
title to lands, and the early forms of municipal government, 
Although San Di^o was the first presidio to be founded, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, and Monterey early assume*.! more 
importance iu civil and military affairs. In the early period, 
Monterey was the most important of all the towns of this tJasa; 
but in a later period, her glory was surpassed by San Fran- 
cisco. 

The central location of Monterey gave it great military im- 
portance. It was loug the residence of the military governor. 
The place was of importance on account of its tolerably good 
harbor, its pleasant climate, and its convenience to wood, n'ater, 
and pasturage. All of these points gave Monterey significance 
iu the early history of California. Until the discovery of 
gold, Monterey was the capital of California, and the chief 
place on the coast In 1843, Richard Henry Dana wrote: 
" Monterey, as far as my observation goes, is decidedly the 
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pleasantest and most civilized-looking place in California. In 
the center of it is an open square, surrounded by four lines of 
one-Btorj- buildings, with half a dozen cannon in the center; 
some mounted and others not. This is the Presidio or fort. 
Every town has a presidio in the centre ; or rather every pre- 
sidio has a town built around it ; tor the forts were first built 
by the Mexican goverameut and then the people built near 
them for protection," ' At this time the presidio at Monterey 
was open a»d unfortified. There were several officers and 
about eighty soldiers in the garrison. The fort was under the 
the imniediatecare of the commandant ; but the governor, who 
was chief military commander of the province, resided at Mon- 
terey. The local officers of the town consisted of two or three 
alcaldes and regidores, elerted by the inhabitants of the town. 
There were civil officers who attended to the small municipal 
a£&irs, the superior officers regulating everything pertainijig to 
the general government, to the military, and to the foreigners. 
Mr. Dana wrote that " No protestant has any political rights, 
uor can he hold property, or, indeed, remain more than a few 
weeks on shore, unless he belong to a foreign vessel." ' 

Vancouver, who visited Monterey in 1792, forty-six years 
before Mr. Dana's visit, gives a graphic description of Mon- 
terey and environments. He praises the situation and the 
climate of Monterey; but does not hesitate to point out the 
defects in the harbor, aud speaks decidedly of the dangerous 
coast. The presidio was very much the same as when it was 
first built in 1770.' " The buildings form a parallelogram, or 
ft long square, comprising an area of about three hundred yards 
long by two hundred and fifty yards wide, making a complete 
enclosure. The interior wall is of the same length and is con- 
structed of the same material.'" Around the square are 
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situated the church, the officers' quarters, and the other public 
buildings. The whole has a iorlora appearance with the ex- 
ception of the officers' apartments, which are constructed of 
better material and are more commodious than otherdwelUngs. 
In consequence of the absence of windows in llie out«r walls, 
the whole structure has the appearance of a prison. The 
windows and doors open on the interior plaza. At each oor- 
ner of the square is a small bastion, which projects a little 
beyond the wall, Before the entrance, which faces the bay, 
are seven cannon, four of which are nine-pounders and three, 
three-pounders. These guns are on the ground, without any 
fortifications. They are so far froni the bay and are so ill 
protected that they serve but poorly as a means of defence. 
Indeed, Vancouver criticises the whole line of coast defenses, 
which are all about the same, with the exception of San Diego; 
the latter being belter prepared for defence. 

The only population of the presidio, at this time (1792), was 
military; composed of soldiers, ex-soldiers, and their families, 
Vancouver speaks very favorably of the hospitality and gen- 
erosity of the Spanitih people. " Their amiable conduct and 
hospitality prove daily the sincerity of their protestations." 
They were ever ready to render all kinds of service withiu 
their power. To this all travelers testify, and many speak of 
the excellent society at Monterey ; for it was always noted for 
its excellent society during the Spanish and Mexican rule. 
The situation of Monterey is superb, resting on a gentle slope, 
with the hills covered with forests rising above. Tiie hay 
lies before ; and the coast line sweeps with a curve away to the 
northwest, toward Santa Cruz. The town is protected from 
the southwest winds by Point Pinos. The town grew away 
from the old presidio, and developed coastward, so that the 
ruins of the old fort are on the hill back of the town. In the 
suburbs of the present town, on an open plain toward the 
northeast, is the old missiou church. About nine miles south 
on the Carnjelo river, are the ruins of the mission, San Carlos. 
Vancouver rode from Monterey to the mission in 1797, and 
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gave a graphic description of it and its surroundings. It is 
noted as being for a long time the home of Fathers Serra and 
Palou. 

It was a long time before the presidio of Monterey, subject 
to military rule, became a town with a civil administration. 
In 1820, an order was issued for the formation of a town coun- 
cil.' The only evidence we have that the order was carried 
into effect, is that alcaldes are mentioned for the years 1820, 
1823, and 1826. In 1826, Gftecn citizens petitioned the 
Governor to appoint a judge with civil jurisdiction over the 
one hundred and fourteen civilians living at Monterey. Thia 
would indicate that military rule continued to this date. Fol- 
lowing the order of the Governor, an ayuniamiento was elected 
in December. Tliis ayuntamiento continued to be elected for 
four years. In 1828, it issued a series of municipal laws for 
the govenimeot of the town,' and in 1830, the territorial dep- 
vtaoion, recognizing the needs of the town, proceeded to desig- 
nate the extent and position of the town lands.* The town 
from this time had a feeble civil government which was 
somewhat overshadowed by the military power. 

The origin and growth of the presidio and town of San 
Francisco offers an excellent example of the manner in which 
a military town became transformed into a civil pueblo. The 
founding of the San Francisco presidio and mission marks a 
great event in the annals of California. It has already bees 
related how the party in search of Monterey discovered, in 
1769,the harbor of San Francisco. Three years later, Pedro 
F^es and his companions caught a glimpse of the Golden Gate 
&om the foothills east of Oakland. In 1775, Bucareli, the 
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viceroy of Mexico, gave directions for the founding of a pre- 
sidio and a miesion on tlie recently discovered bay. Oil the 
12th of June of the following year, an expedition left Monterey 
for the purpose of founding the new establish monts. The 
little company was composed of Moraga, the commander, seven 
settlers, one sergeaut, and sixteen soldiers; besides herdsmen, 
servants, and others. They drove a pack train, and two hun- 
dred head of cattle with which to stock the presidio. The 
supplies and equipment of the new settlement were shipped 
by sea in the vessel Sau Carlos. After some controversy as to 
situation, the presidio was founded in September, about thirty 
days after the arrival of the San Carlos. The usual oere- 
nioniea were observed on taking possession of the presidio. 
Mass was held, the Te Ueum sung, and salutes of cannon and 
muskets were fired. The first buildings, consisting of the chapel, 
store-houses, and dwellings for the officers, men, and their 
families, were rudely constructed ; but they were the beginnings 
of a great city. The pi-esidio was constructed after the usual 
plan. Vancouver has given us a minute description of the 
establishment as it appeared in X793. Atler the usual and 
legal manner, a plaza was laid out and the buildings were dis- 
tributed oil its sides, all facing toward the int«rior. The 
houses and public buildings were made of adobe brick; all 
were rude enough, having oiien spaces for windows, and the 
bare earth for floors. 

At a somewhat later period, the casiUio was established on the 
point, and the mission further inland. Between the mission 
and the presidio, and to the east of a line connecting them, 
sprang up the civic town of Yei-ba Buena, the nucleus of the 
modern city. Prior to 1834, San Francisco included the pre- 
^dio, tlie mission, and the small town, Yerba Buena, which 
had sprung up between them.' Until this date these establish- 
ments were imder the control of military organization. The 
territonal governor imposed taxes and license fees, and the 
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commandant acted as jiulge of the firat instance. It was in 
November of the year 1834 that Governor Figueroa wrot« to 
the military cominanclant at San Francisco in respect to the 
change from a Diilitary to a civil organization. In this letter 
he stated that the territorial counci! )iad ordered the partido' 
of San Francisco to elect an ayuntamiento, composed of an 
alcalde, two regidores, and a syndico. The ayuntamiento most 
hereafW exercise the political functions which had hitherto 
been exercised by the commandant. The alcalde must hence- 
forth attend to all judicial duties of the pueblo ; the command- 
ant having to do only with those cases which were referred to 
the governor. The military and civil power was thus divided ; 
the commandant attending to the administration of the former, 
and the town council to that of the latter. The jurisdiction 
of the town council (ayuntamiento) extended over a large ter- 
ritory. It embraced not only the entire peninsula, including 
presidio, mifision, and town, but extended to the inhabitants of 
the opposite bay coasts ; Contra Costa, Sonoma, and San Rafael. 
Thus we have a pueblo organization embracing the small pop- 
ulations of the peniosula and its surroundings.* The officers 
of the new government met sometimes at the mission, some- 
times at the Presidio, sometimes at Yerba fiuena. Upon 
investigation, it was ascertained that there were sufficient in- 
habitants on the peninsula to allow the oi^nizatioo of a pueblo 
underthe existing laws. Consequently, in December, 1836, nine 
electors were chosen who proceeded to select members of a town 
council. From this time on, the inhabitants of the opposite 
shores were merely a^rtgated to the pueblo of San Francisoo.* 
And henceforth until 1839, at which dale the town gave 
up its ayuntamiento but retained ita charter, the town exercised 
the powers and privileges of a fully organized pueblo.* How- 
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ever, it must be inferred frooi tlie records that the pueblo of 
San Francisco, like the other settlements in California, was of 
very slow development, and that its governiuent was informal 
and irregular. The municipal oi^anization during the Spanish 
and Mexican rule, was of a meagre character. Profesaor 
Moses relates a curious incident respecting this deficiency in 
government machinery. It seems that in 1839, more than 
sixty years after the foundation of the pueblo, the authorities 
had the criminal, Galindo, on their bands, without any jail in 
the town. Tlie inhabitiint« of San Francisco petitioned the 
Governor to have tlie prisoner removed to San Jos^, where 
there was a prison. In urging this removal on account of the 
absence of a prison, they stated further that the inhabitants of 
the puebio were so scattererl, caring for their herds and flocks, 
that there were not enough remaining in the town to guard 
the prisoner.^ 

The petition was heard and the prisoner remanded to San 
Jos6, which was fortunate enough to have a prison. It is 
not necessary to relate the few changes in the municipal gov- 
ernment which occurred from time to time, prior to the Ameri- 
can conquest. Under the new government, tlie ayuntaniiento, 
with a full quota of town officers, was elected un<ier the law 
of 1836. The Castillo was in a dilapidated condition and 
usually unfit for any effective service. When Vancouver 
entered the harbor in 1793, he was saluted by a brass three- 
pounder tied to a log. He saw another cannon mounted on a 
decayed carriage in front of the presidio. But, from this time 
on, strenuous efforts were made to bnild the famous Castillo 
de San Joaquin on Fort Point. Although much time and 
labor and a considerable sum of money were spent in the con- 
struction of the fort, it was faulty and useless as a means of 
defense. It was not until commerce sprang up that Sun Fa 
Cisco's superiority as a site for a great city was njaile i 
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Santa Barbara presidio was established in 1782. There 
was no fort at Santa Barbara ; coDsequently the garrisoD was 
composed of cavalry. The buildings of the presidio, in 1793, 
were said by tlie governor to be the best in California. Santa 
Barbara was especially noted for the excellent buildings at 
the mission as well as at the pi-eeidio. It was noted also for its 
great herds of live stock, the protlucts of the soil, and the suc- 
cessful iastrnction of the Indians in the industrial arts. Qnite 
a number of invalids were sent to Santa Barbara to live, on 
account of the healthful climate, and a small voluntary popu- 
lation gradually accumulated about ilie presidio. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants in the town at the close of the eighteenth 
century was three hundred and seventy, fifty-nine of whom 
were soldiers on active duty, and seventeen were pensioners. 
We infer from this that the town was increasing under military 
rule. The town has always been noted for cleanliness and 
healthful uess. Vancouver was well pleased with the sur- 
roundings. He says that he found here, " the nppcarance of 
a far more civilized place than any other of the Spanish estab- 
lishments had exhibited. The buildings api>eared to be regu- 
lar and well constructed, the walls clean and white, and the 
roofs of tlie houses were covered with a bright red tile. The 
presidio excels all others in neatness, cleanliness, and other 
smaller though essential comforts ; it is placed on an elevated 
part of the plain, and is raised some feet from the ground by 
a basement story, which adds much to its pleasantness." ' 

It seems that there was no rancho del rey at Santa Barbara ; 
but a large number of stock belonging to the presidial company 
was pastured on the surrounding lands. There were, in 1797, 
four thousand horses and cattle and six hundred sheep iu 
char^ of the presidio. The yearly product of grain was 1650 
fanegas.' 
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Mr. Bancroft states that " the municipal records of Santa 
Barbara have been for the most part lost, so that respecting 
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the pueblo government, admiuistratiou of Justice, crimiaal 
cases, and even list of officers, only a slight record can be 
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formed from misceLlaneous scattered documents." ' There c&n 
be recorded for it a quiet prosperity and a simple organiza- 
tion. Especially prosperous were the missions in the vicinity. 
The natives were of greater intelligence here than in other parts 
of California, and reached a more advanced stage of culture 
nnder the new civilization. Wealth in herds and flocks, in 
buildings and furniture, and iu the products of the soil 
increased rapidly. That the pueblo was granted an ayunta- 
miento in 1834, is evident; but the subsequent government of 
the town U scarcely mentioned, although an occasional refer- 
ence to alcaldes and regidores would indicate that some part 
of the municipal government existed. Without doubt the 
presidio expanded into a town with civil administration ; but 
being under the shadow of military power, in all probability 
the commandant continued to exercise chief authority, and the 
old r^ime predominated uutil the American invasion. 

As far as situation is concerned, San Di^o is one of the 
most im]K>rtant points in California, Ite harbor is next to 
that of San Francisco, and it is situated nearer Mexico. It was 
highly important that it should be strongly forti6ed as a coast 
defence. The presidio was established in 1769, as one of the 
pioneer foundations in California. Notwithstanding the fact 
that San Di^o was an important harbor, favorably situated 
for coast defences, and that it was the first colonial settlement 
in California, it was always a weak fortification and wanting 
in general prosperity. Vancouver, who visited San Di^o 
in 1793, twenty-four years after the founding, nays, "The 
presidio of San Diego seems lo be the least of the Spaouh 
establishments. It is irr^ularly buitt, on very aneven groaod, 
which makes it liable to some inconveniences, without the ob- 
vious appearance of any object for selecting such a spot. With 
little difficolly it might be rendered a place of considerable 
strength by establishing a small fort at the eotnuee of liie 
port ; where at this time there are neitlier works, gans, hooMH, 
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nor other babitatious nearer than the presidio, five miles from 
the port, and where they have only three small pieces of brass 
caniiou." ' lu the same year, following the report of Governor 
Borica relative to the condition of the presidio at San Di^;o, the 
viceroy of Mexico ordered the preaidio to be repaired. In the 
following year, the viceroy, in a letter to Borica, expressed a 
desire to have the fort at Monterey bnilt similar to that of 
San Francisco, "without cost to the king." Subsequently 
considerable sums of money were expended in an attempt to 
remodel the fort, but with little effect. 

But the fine harbor of San Diego could not fail to attract 
the outside world, after the beginning of trade and com- 
merce, A small town, whicli grew in later times to 
considerable proportions, sprang up around the presidio. 
Though the presidio was of little importance as a coast 
defence, it was an important station in California; and 
San Diego obtained considerable attention as a pueblo, 
prior to the American invasion. There was no dvil 
government of San Diego until sixty-eight years after its 
foundation. During this period the rule was strictly military. 
The military company gradually diminished, and with its de- 
crease the rule of the military power declined. The presidio 
was abandoned in 1837, although one soldier was reported on 
duty in 1839, The presidio buildings were abandoned in 1835, 
and by 1840 were in complete ruin, " Probably much of the 
material was brought down to build the little to^-n of thirty 
or forty houses tliat had sprung up at tlie foot of the hill."' 
The caatilio, which was built farther out on the point, likewise 
fell into ruin. 

The separation of the civil from the military government of 
San Di^o occurred in 1835, when the first town coundl was 
installed. This town council was composed of one alcalde, 
two regidores, and a syndieo.' For three yeare the ayunta- 
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miento contiaued to serve; but in 1837 the town waa placed 
under the control of a justice of the peace [juez de paz) ap- 
pointed by the Governor, This change was caused by a law 
of 1836, wliicb provided that towns must have a requisite 
population iu order to have an ayuntamiento ; and San Diego's 
population fell below the limit. This law is referred to in 
another place.' The administration of justice and the man- 
agement of the affairs of the town consisted of trials for petty 
misdemeanors and punishments by flogging, fines, or imprison- 
ment. The rules for municipal government were excellent for 
the time, though quite severe in reference to personal liberty. 
Gambling and drunkenness were forbidden by law and pun- 
ished according to the degree of the offence. There were many 
fines for petty theft and fraudulent practices.' In 1839, San 
Diego formed a part of the prefecture of the partido of Los 
Angeles. The former could not have been very important at 
this time, for there was not suflScient population to make it a 
sub-prefect. 

Thus it is seen that the four towns, Monterey, San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara, and San Diego, grew up around a fort- 
ress ; that they were for a long time under military rule ; but 
that finally each one had its own civil government. The 
transition from a military garrison, with a military rule, to 
a municipality or civil pueblo, with a town council and local 
magistrates, was necessarily slow. The causes are many. 
The slow increase <if the population in and around the presidio 
was the primary one ; but the inactivity of Spanish and Mex- 
ican life and the crude state of society prevented the form- 
ation of anything like a systematic oi^nization. Nevertheless, 
theseexamplesserve to illustrate the principles of government; 
and had not the easy-going Mexican life been overtaken by 
the rapidly moving, energetic American civilization, doubtless 
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each one of these towns would have developed into a tl 
city. As it is, the wisdom of choice in locality is fully demoi 
strated by the later development of the great maritime city of 
San Francisco, the thriving towns of Monterey and Santa 
Barbara, and the recent evolution of San Diego, In the 
selection of sites for towns and for missions, the wisdom of the 
early founders has been fully demonstrated. It is not the 
province of the present volume to follow the details of events 
of these cities after the institution of the American rule. The 
period of transition from Mexican to American institutions is 
interesting. That the transformation is complete, no one can 
doubt who looks upon the metropolis of the Pacific coast, or 
gazes at the ruins of the old Spanish buildings of the other 
towns mentioned, around which have developed modem c 



CHAPTER X. 

The Spanish Occopation of Abizona, New Mexico, 
ASD Texas. 

In the early perictd of Spanish conquest, a mystery hung 
over the country of the north uow included within the present 
boundaries of Arizona and New Mexico. The fubulous atones 
of the " Seven Cities of Cibola " were recited over and over, 
and distorted from their original fictitious forms. Reports of 
populous citiea to be plundered and a new empire to be con- 
quered greatly excited the cupidity of the Sjranish invaders, 
and created visions of immediate and boundless wealth in the 
minds of the adventurera. Dreams of another Mexico to be 
taken awakened their avaricious desires to such an extent 
that they were ready to tuidertake the most hazardous expe- 
ditions in order to satiate their thirst for gold. The origin 
of these fabulous stories ivas very simple. They started with 
the account given by the Indian slave, Tejos, who told his 
master Nufio de Guzman that he was formerly accustomed to 
visit this fabulous country in company with his father for the 
purpose of carrying on a trade in feathers. The trader went 
from place to place exchanging his wares for silver and gold, 
which were said to be plentiful in the interior. Tejos accom- 
panied his father once or twice as far as the seven cities which 
were large and popniouslike the city of Mexico. Slight as this 
information appears, it contained the magic idea which moved 
every Spaniard to action ; it told of populous cities and prte- 
pectaofgold and silver. Relying upon this information, Nufio 
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de Guzman, the head of the Royal Audience of 8pain, collected 
four hundred Spaniards and tweiity thousand IndiaDs and 
plunged into the wilderness on a jirospective journey of six 
hundred miles.' It was thought by some that Guzman was 
inspired, in part, by the current, fabulous stories relative to 
the Island of the Amazons, situated somewhere in the north, 
in which there was an abundance of gold and silver. 

Without doubt this story of the Island of the Amazons 
originated from that of the island spoken of as Cali- 
fornia in the Spanish romance referred to elsewhere,' But 
Guzman did not find the island, and the seven cities receded. 
The discouragements of a pathleas wilderness and the return of 
Cortes from the south brought the ex|)edition to a close,' 

Soon after this, the arrival of Cabeza de Vaca and his com- 
panions, the survivors of the Narvaes expeditioo to Florida, 
causedtherenewalof the reports already current of this famous 
country.' Cabeza told of passing through the country of a 
civilized people with permanent habitations ; dwellers in large 
houses situated in populous towns. The news of the arrival 
of Cal>eza and his companions and of the fabulous stories 
which they told was communicated to Antonio de Meudoza, 
Viceroy of New Spain, who in turn dispatched it to Francisco 
Vasquez Coronado, the governor of New Galicia. The repe- 
tition of the accounts of those famous cities of the north again 
inflamed the breasts of the Spauish cavaliers with a desire for 
conquest. As soon as possible, Coronado dispatched Fray 
Marcos de Nizza with a few companions on a preliminary 
expedition to gain more definite information of the land. It 
is not necessary here to follow the adventurous journey of the 
company headed by Fray Marcos and guided by the u^ro 
Stephen, a former companion of Cabeza, It is sufficient to 
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relate that the stories told by the friar ou his return are to be 
classed preemineutly among the marvelloUB, As Fray Marcos 
coutinued his jowmey, the cities of Cibola again receded ; and, 
although finally discovered, he was not permitted to enter 
them, but was compelled to retreat with the loss of the negro 
Stephen. On his return, all New Spain resounded with stories 
of populoufi cities, of fabulons wealth, of prizes awaiting con- 
quest. Even the religious orders took up the subjert, and 
preached a erusade and spiritnal conquest. With this new 
glow of enthusiasm, C'oronado proceeded to collect the forces 
for a new exi>edition ; and with him the epic of the Seven Cities 
is completed. 

Coronadu soon collected an army, composed of three hun* 
dred Spaniards, including many gentlemen of noble families, 
and eight hundred Indians.' So many persons of noble birth 
and rank vol unteered for the expedition that the Viceroy found 
great difficulty in making his appointments. The old cavalier 
spirit was fully aroused, and the Spanish grandees were eager 
for the foray. Owing to the delays usual on snch expeditions, 
the column was not ready to advance until February, 1540. 
Then began the famous march over mountains, acnisa rivers, 
through parched and dreary deserts, to conquer and despoil 
the rich cities of the north and add another province to the 
royal domain. But the members of this brave and hardy 
band were doomed to suffer extreme disappointment. The 
fatigues and discouragements of the expedition were sufficient 
to cool their ardor; for the cities ofCibola receded as the adven- 
turers pursued their way in the desert, and, when discovered, 
dwindled into the merest villages in comparison with the popu- 
lous towns which their imagination had pictured to them. They 
indeed found "Cibola" and "Quivira," but in uo respect the 
Cibola and Quivira of famous story. They discovered won- 
derful ancient remains and mar\'elous villages peopled with 
semi-barbarous natives; but no gold, no wealth and no plunder. 
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Indeed a bare subsistence and threatened starvation were the 
only rewards in store for the volunteers upon this most fiinioua 
of all the Spanish explorations, excepting those of Cortfe. 
They discovered a land rich in mineral resources, but others 
were to reap the benefits of the wealth of the mountain. They 
diacovei-ed a land rich in material for the archaeologist, bnt 
nothing to satisfy their thirst for glory or wealth. They 
returned after accomplishing only a temporary conquest, and 
solving the mystery of the " Seven Cities of Cibola." But 
the conquest was merely temporary ; for only two friars of the 
entire expedition remained. These two determined to remain 
and win this newly discovered people to the Christian laith.^ 
They were soon forced to [lay by death the penalty of their 
invasion, and "received the martyr's crown," It remained 
for others in a later period to colonize and permanently settle 
New Mexico. 

Within the present bounds of Arizoua, the permanent 
results of Spanish occupation were very meagre, although 
the territory is not wanting in the historic lore of this early 
period. The expedition of Espejo, following full forty years 
after that of Coronado, added but little to the knowledge of 
the territory. Espejo, traveling to the northwest, entered 
the territory of "Arizuma" and discovered rich silver ore 
ia the mountains about forty-five leagues southwest of Moqui. 
Over a hundred years after this expedition, the Jesuit mission- 
aries penetrated southern " Arizuma" and established perma- 
nent missions. The two pious fathers, Francisco Kino and 
Maria Salvutierra, pushed northward; establishing missions ' 
and preaching the gospel to the various tribes with which they 
came in contact. They were zealous missionaries and ener- 
getic explorers. There was no country so rugged or desolate 
as to forbid their entrance, no tribe so fierce that they would 
not attempt to carry to them the blessings of the gospel ; 
though it must be confessed that their success with the Apaches 
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was not very great. A large majority of their converts were 
of the Pima tribe, wlio are now called " Fapagoes ;" and a few of 
them were domesticated Apaches. The first mission within the 
territory was established at Giievavi, near the present southern 
boundary of Arizona. Soon after, the Mission of San Xavier 
del fiac was esbiblished, about twelve miles southwest of Tuc- 
son. Atfirstite buildings weresmallandinferior; butabouta 
hundred years later the present magnificent building was 
erected, which stands as a monument of the early mission 
architecture. The missions continued to be prosperous for 
many years. The natives were taught not only the tenets 
of the Christian religion, but to till the soil, and attend 
to the rearing of cattle as well. Large tracts of laud 
in advantageous situations were cultivated, and flocks and 
herds soon dotted the landscape. But they were destined to 
receive a severe blow by the constant raids of the Apaches 
and the rebellion of the Pimas in 1751. However, the 
greatest blow to the prosperity of the missions of Arizona 
was the expulsion of the Jesuit fathers, and the transferral 
of the missions to the Franciscans. 

According to Mr, Bancroft, there were only two missions , 
and three visitas, or dependent missions, established north of 
the Arizona line ; although there were many more recorded 
on the older maps of Venegas and others.' Although Kino 
made many excursions to the north, discovered and named 
rancherias, enumerated the inhabitants, and request^^l mis- 
sionaries to be sent to these places, the missions were never 
. established. Kino pushed his explorations to the banks of 
the Gila and across to the Colorado. The missions estab- 
lished during Jesuit rule were mostly south of the present 
boundary of Arizona. Kino laid the foundation of a church 
at Bac in 1700, but it was not completed at the time; for It 
was not until twenty years afterwards that a permanent mis- 
sion was established there. Notwithstanding the many con- 
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llicting stat€ments, it appears that do missions were establisbed 
in modern Arizona until 1720, and Mr. Bancroft seems to 
prefer the date 1732 for the first fouadations.' After the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, the missions were put in 
charge of the Franciscan friars, who found affairs in a bad 
condition; owing, iu part, to the change of authority. The 
neophytes refused obedience to authority thereafter, and held 
that they should do only that which they chose. The 
missions were maintained with more or less prosperity 
for many years. The buildings were constructed of adobe, 
and roofed with grass, timber, and earth. The structure now 
standing at Eac bears the date of 1797, which was the proba- 
ble time of its completion. Bnc was known as a rancheria 
until 1720, from which time it became a mission. The mis- 
sions were quite well filled with neophytes, and the snraiess of 
the missionaries was satisfactory in many respects. The 
Jesuits were the best colonizers in the employ of Sp^, 
especially for rough ajwl'wild countries. The Spanish set- 
tlements were very meagre; they were limitetl to a few 
hundred haciendas or estates, whei'c land was tilled aiid cattle 
reared to a considerable extent. In addition to these, a large 
company of ^jpaniards settled around the presidios of Tubac 
and Tucson. It appears that the presidio of Tubac was estab- 
lished for the protection of the missious in 1752, soon after 
the revolt. In 1764-7 it had a population of about five hon- 
dred persons. The presidio of Tucson was established some- 
what later, at first by moving the one at Tubac. But at least 
as early as 1826, garrisons were maintained at both places.' 

Among other industries mining was carried on to some est en!. 
Many mines were opened aud some of them worked ; but not 
to the extent indicated by the numerous exaggerated reports. 
From 1790 to 1822, the region enjoyed a period of peace and 
prosperity. Almost all that was accomplished under Spanish 
rule may be referred to this ^leriod. But the establish men te 
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were destined to end in disaster. The constant raids of the 
Apaches, the neglect of the garrison, and the failure of the 
Spaoish government to make proper provisions for the pro- 
tection of the estabiiahments, as well as the revolution in 
Mexico, helped to hasten the downfall of the missions. Soon 
the haciendas were deserted, the missions abandoned, and the 
working of mines was stopped. Nothing is related of the 
missions since 1826-8, and in all probability this is the end of 
their active existence. The present church of San Xavier ftt 
Bac is under the care of the tribe wliich the missionaries con- 
verted, the Papagoe Indians, who care for the property.' Ex- 
ploration, invasion, the establishment of a few institutions, the 
foundation of a few towns, afterwards to be destroyed, and the 
opening of a few mines to be abandoned, is the history of the 
struggling pioneers of Arizona. 

If we turn our attention to New Mexico, we shall find that 
a more permanent foothold was obtained here, and consequently 
with more lasting ejects. To recount the expedition of Eapejo 
in New Mexico and to tell of all the attempted explora- 
tions and the many stories and reports of this wonderful land 
would occupy the space of one book. The entrance of Lomas, 
and his return to Mexico in chains, after spending the winter 
in New Andalusia and exploring a score or more of towns, 
and many other interesting exploits, must be passed by for the 
more permanent results of the colonization of Ofiate. The 
account given by Espejoand his companions was so flattering 
that the viceroy of New Spain determined to take immediate 
control and colonize the country. Espejo enlarged upon the 
older stories in his representation of populous cities, fertile 
valleys, and abundance of silver and gold in the mountaina. 
The first mover in this new enterprise of settling New Mexico 
with Spanish colonists was Juan de Ofiate. He made a con- 
tract with Louis de Vasco, the viceroy of Mexico, to reconquer 
and people the new territory. In this petition he pledged 
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himself to take with him two hundred soldier colonists, horses, 
and cattle, as well as agricultural implements necessary to till 
the soil. In return for this he was to receive a salary, a 
noble title for himself and faintly, large grants of land, and 
a loan to defray the expenses of the expedition. In addition 
to this, the Indians were to be subjected; that ia, reduced to 
slavery.' The king granted the request of OOate and con- 
firmed the contract between de Vasco and OOate by a royal 
decree under date of July, 1602, after the conquest had been 
made. 

Oflate was very successful in collecting recruite for the ex- 
pedition. Soon he had the required number; but the delay 
caused by the almost endless formality of procedure, and bv 
the (letty jealousies, and interference of others, caused many of 
his followers to desert. Again and again he was disappointed 
and thwarted in his attempts to begin the march. It was not 
until January, 1 598, after two years of preparation and delay, 
that Ollate was able to start on the long deferred journey. It 
isdifficult to state the exact number that went with Ollate; bal 
the best authorities would seem to indicate that there were one 
hundred and thirty soldier colonists and a great number of 
Indians and servants. The colonists and their families were 
carried in eighty-three wagons, and 7,000 head of cattle were 
driven before them. 

Once in the territory the colonists began to build houses aud 
soon sowed for the first crop. While they were attending to 
these duties, twelve Franciscan Friars who accompanied the 
expedition were attempting to convert the natives. The natives 
received the Spaniards with great kindness and supplied them 
with food and clothing. As soon as land was located, (arms 
oocnpied, and all kinds of crops planted, the Spaniai'ds turned 
their attention to exploring the mountains for mines. The 
colonies seemed to flourish ; as there was a constant increase in 
the supply of necessaries of life. The missionary work of the 
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friars was very successful, for a time at least. The first mis- 
aiou formed was San Gabriel.' From this point tbeir work 
spread throughout the pueblos. In 1608 there were eight 
padres at work, who had baptized at least eight thousand In- 
dians. Thirty new friara came to the settlementa in 1629, and 
the records of the following year show fifty missionaries In the 
field niinisteriug to sixty thousand converts, dwelling in ninety 
pueblos and grouped in twenty-five missions.* At first there 
was good win and harmony between the natives and their con- 
querors. But as time pa-ssed and the Christian religion was 
pressed more surely upon them to the exclusion of their own 
religion, which they were forced to give up, except as they con- 
tinued to worship in secret, the natives became restless. As 
the mines were opened, they were forced to toil there as well as 
on the farms of the colonists. It was a great trial for the 
natives to give up their simple religion, and to be forced to 
close their council chambers (estufas), and submit to the yoke 
of bondage which a race of priests was religionsly forcing 
apon them. They finally grew weary of the daily round of 
penance, toil, and prayer, and planned to get rid of the 
intruders. These plans ended in the revolt of 1679, by 
which all of the Spaniards were expelled. 

The expulsion of the Spaniards in the revolt led by Pop^, 
in 1680, shows the patriotism of the comparatively docile 
Pueliio Indian. The organJeatiou of the natives was com- 
plete. They drove out the Spaniards, rejected their civiliza- 
tion, destroyed their buildings, and returned to their own 
religion and habits of life. ■ For fifteen years the pueblo rule 
tried to obliterate all traces of the Spanish civilization. But 
Vargas, in 1695, reconquered tlie pueblos and brought them 
under complete subjection. From that date, tlie Spanish 
municipal system, government, and religion prevailed. 

The first town was formed near the junction of the Chama 
and the Rio Gi-ande and was called San Juan de Cabdallero. 
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This was the centre of the Spanish settlements for a time ; but 
Santa F6, founded in 1601, became the principal town. It 
must beconfessedthat, while the colonists were seldom, if ever, 
in want of the necessaries of life, the colonial prospects were 
none of tlie brightest. Tliere was nothing to relieve the monot- 
ony of these inland colonies, and nothing to stimulate trade or 
iudustrj'. They were far removed from the associations of 
men and the commerce of tlie world. For seventy-three years 
they were prosperous enough in some ways ; but in all of this 
time they were an isolated community of settlers, soldiers, Indian 
neophytes and Franciscan missionajies. The Spaniards with 
all of their thii^t for wealth had to curb their desires within the 
limits of a bare subsistence. The colonies, though araaseiug 
some property, were not self-sustaining. They were too for 
away to market anything except gold and silver, which, 
though plentiful in the mountains, was difficult toobtiun,as 
there were but meagre means for reducing it. A small trade 
was carried on with the outeide world. The fi-iars received 
their salaries, and the colonists their agricultural implements 
and tools, from Mexico. Added to the other disadvantages of 
the new settlements were the constant wars witli the hostile 
Indians, the stubborn Mo<jui, and the fierce Apaches. After 
the Indian revolt in 1680, there was a i>eriod of Indian inde- 
pendence for ten years, when the country was finally recon- 
quered by Vai^a. 

The conquest of Vargas was thorough and &nal. The 
churches which had been destroyeii during the rebellion were 
duly restored, along with the worship of the Christian reli- 
gion. The pueblos again came under the yoke and submitted 
to foi'eign methods of worship and government. From ihiii 
time on, the life in New Mexico varie<l but little from wntury 
to century. The friars gained in power and pursued t har 
regular parish work amongthe villagers. Churches were || 
at the pueblos, and missionary work was begun outsided 
civil institutions there was little change. There y 
permanent towns like Santa F^, which continued to iiUi 
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in Spanish population, and the town governments apparently 
assumed some regularity. Also, iu some of the Indian pueblos, 
there was a mixture of laws ; in others, the pneblo Indiana 
dwelt by themselves, having their own town officers, and the 
Spanish priest as supervisor of their worship. The mission 
system differed somewhat from that of California, as the I ndians 
were already living in vill^es. It only remained to establish 
the parish church and station the missionaries in their several 
places, changing the ancient pueblo government to the newly 
introduced Spanish system. This included a form of munici- 
pal organization under the direction of the priest. 

The government of New Mexico was similar to that of 
other Spanish provinces of the time. The religious and civil, 
powers were accorded certain rights and formal privilegcsi but 
the true government was military in orgamsation and esecu- 
tiou. The chief officer was a military governor appointed by 
the Viceroy. The local governments were in the form of 
pueblo governments. Civil pueblos, presidios, and missions, 
were established here as elsewhere. As early as 1680, a set- 
tlement was established at La Canada. After the revolution of 
1680, during the Indian rule of 1680-95, seventy-five Mexican 
families formed the "new villa" of Santa Cruz de la Canada, 
A pueblo guvernmeut was established with an alcalde jnayor 
and capiton aguerra, a sergeant, four corporals, and an alguazil ;' 
that is, with a mayor justice with military authority, a sergeant, 
four corporals, and a treasurer. This seems to be a peculiar 
combination of military and civil powers. The town-site was 
surveyed and the lauds were assigned to the citizens. 

Santa FC is said by many to be the oldest town in New 
Mexico. It is cei-tainly the town of greatest historical interest. 
It was founded near the site of the ancient capital of the pueb- 
los. There are many who believe that Santa F6 is a contin- 
uation of the old Indian pueblo which formerly occupied the 
same site, Mr. Bancroft holds that there Ls not sufficient 
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evidence to eupirort such an assumptiou.' He also believes 
that the first town, called Santa F6 de San Francisco, was 
located at San Juan, and not on the site of the present city of 
Sania F€. The Spanish town of Santa F6 was founded at the 
b^inning of the seventoenth century, a few years after the 
conquest of Oflate. From that time it has been the moat 
important town in New Mexico, Tlie governor's residence 
■was situated at Santa F6, which was the seat of the garrison. 
The town increased slowly in population and presumably in 
civil government. In 1630, the garrison numl»ered two 
hundred and fifty, all living at Sauta Ff, where a church was 
built for tt^eir accommodation. At this date the number of 
baptized Indians in New Mexico was 60,000. 

The houses of Santa F€ were constructed of adobe, one 
story high, with thick walls. The town was laid out after the 
usual manner, aroitud a plaza. The houses were square and 
block shaped. Lieutenant Pike, who visited Santa F6 in 1806, 
said, " Its appearance from a dialauce struck my mind with 
the same effect as a fleet of Bat-boats which are seen in the 
spring and fall seasons descending the Ohio. On the uortli 
aide of the town is tlie square of the soldiers' houses. The 
public square is in the center of the town, on the north aide of 
whioli is situated the palace or government house, with the 
quarters for the guards, etc. The other side of tlie square is 
occupied by the clergy and public officers. In general, the 
houses have a shed before the front, some of whicli have a 
flooring of brick ; tlie consetiueuce is that the streets are very 
narrow, say, in general, twentj'-five feet. The supposed pop- 
ulation is 4500."' The government of tlie town was on a 
nvlitary Itfisis at this time ; for every citizen was under militar}' 
duty. But tbere were the usual town officers whose acdous 
were subject to revision by the military authority. 

In 1846, at the time of the military reconnoisaanoe 
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tenant Emoy and others, the city was spread over a large 
territory. With the exception of a few houaes built compactly 
about the plaza, the houaes were scattered and surrounded by 
gardens and fields. The Palace then stood much the same as 
in 1806, and as it now stauds, with its adobe walls aud long 
portico supported by the trunks of trees. It was noted at tbat 
time as being the only building in Santa F& with glass win- 
dows. Opposite the Palace and facing it was the military 
chapel (Capilla de los Soldados), to which the soldiers were 
regularly summoned for worship. The private houses are of 
the oriental style. " The almost universal style of building," 
says Davis, " both in town and country, is in the form of a 
square with a court yard in the center. A large door called 
a saguuii leads from the street into the polio or court-yard into 
which the doors of the various rooms open, A portal, or 
more properly according to the American understanding of the 
■ame, a porch, runs around the court and serves as a sheltered 
commonic^ation between different parts of the house." ' The 
flat roof is covered with earth and plastered with mud. Its 
appearance ia improved slightly by a low parapet around it. 
This makes the roof very heavy, sometimes weighing several 
tons, and causes a severe strain on the timbers which support 
it. In the comparatively dry climate of Santa F6, the mud 
roof, witli slight repairs after rains, serves well the purpose of 
protection. Along the principal streets, the private houses have 
porches outside as well as inside of the court. In 1850 these 
principal streets, around the plaza at least, were occupied by 
traders who had erected small stores or booths. Now the prin- 
cipal streets are lined with shops, but the appearance of the 
town remains to agreat extent Mexican. No other town has re- 
tained its Spanish characteristics for so long a time. The plaza, 
the old adobe buildings, the burros in the streets, the free use of 
the Mexican language, the semi-civilized natives, the dress, cus- 
toms, and manners of many of the people, carry us Ijack to the 
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early daya. Even modern bnildiiige, modern customs, and 
modern dress fall to obliterate tiie old Spanish life. Many of 
the best citizens of the town are descendants of those old Cas- 
tilian families which obtained wealth and prominence in the 
early period of New Mexican histoiy. 

Several Spanish explorations extended into the present 
boundaries of Texas, prior to 1682. Immediately there followed 
the attempts of France to colonize that part of the country 
from " Fort St. Louis on the Illinois River, into New Biscay." 
The French failed in their attempt to settle the Mississii^i 
valley and the coast territory, and thus to connect Canada and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The explorations of La Salle iu Texas 
had the effect of stirring up the Sj)auiard9 to renewed actix'ity. 
Couaequeutly expeditions were sent into Texas for the purpose 
of apprehending Frenchilien who might l>e found in this terri- 
tory. Governor Leon of Coahuila found the deserted Frendi 
fort. The colony had failed and its inhabitants were scattered. 
A few captives were made by the Spauisfa on this and other 
expeditions. Several attempts were then made to i-eduoe the 
country, and to make permanent settlements. Two mission? 
were founded in 1691. They were San Francisco and Sauta 
Maria, and were situated l>etween the Trinidad and Neches 
rivers.' The colonizing cnterprLse was poorly managed. The 
troops and colonists withdrew and the missionaries became 
discouraged. The enterprise failed and the missions were 
abandoned in 1693. 

In 1713, the attempts to ex|)lore and settle Texaa vm 
renewed and resulted more favorably than the previous eBta^■ 
prises. In 1718, the mission and presidio of San Antonio were 
founded on the St. Anthony river. Other missions were estab- 
lislied from time to time. The great object of the Spanuhr 
government in settling Texas was to guard against t! 
ened French occupation. The religious orders t 
found missions for the couversiou of the natives. 
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The San Antonio settlement in due season became pei-ma- 
nent and the center of the Spanish operations in Texas. 
The presidio of San Antonio Bejar, founded in 1718, and the 
villa of San Fernando, founded in 1730, formed one settle- 
ment. In 1785, it contained a garrison of sixty men and 
about one hundred and forty honses, one-half of which were 
built of stone. The public buildiuga were bnilt of stone, but 
were in a ruinous condition at the above date. Their original 
cost was §80,000.' Ten or twelve other settlements had been 
formed in this section of Texas ; some of them were in a very 
flourishing condition, others not. From this time on the Span- 
iards had permanent occupation of the province. Towns sprang 
up and missions and forts were established. When the pro- 
vince passed under Mexictm rule, colonization became more 
extensive. From that time to 1 845 Texas developed more 
rapidly and showed more thrift than other Mexican frontier 
states. 

The national colonization law of the Mexican Empire, 
published in 1823, ofl'ered libei-al inducements to colonists 
to settle in the provinces or states of the new government. 
Bat this law was promptly repealed and replaced by the 
colonization law of the Mexican B«public, passed in 1824. 
This was followed by the decree, of April 6, 1830, by the 
Vice-President of the Mexican Republic. This provided for 
the appointment of a commission, whose duty it was to aid 
colonization and see that contracts were properly made and 
fulfilled by the colonists. The fieventh article of this decree 
provided that Mexican families which desired to become colo- 
nists should be conveyed free of expense, supported during the 
first year, and given a grant of land with the necessary tools 
for working the same. 

Four years thereafter, a circular of the Secretary of relations 
presented the matter of colonization of the lands of Coahuila 
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and Texas. The circular states the i^easona why colouizatioo 
in TexaB is desirable. The government is impressed bv the 
necessity of relievHng a multitude of unfortunate persons from 
their distress, caused " by reason of jralitical errors, the paraly- 
zation of trade, the destruction of fortunes," and all of the 
attendant evils of a state of constant revolution. The richness 
and desirability of the lands in the territory adjoining the 
boundary line of the Republic are pictured iu graphic language. 
These territories are " open to commerce, unexhausted by cul- 
tivation, and fruitful in the extreme, and inviting the robust 
arms of the Mexican to all kinds of employment which can no 
where else be so well rewarded and the same facilities afforded, 
as within their limits." ' " The governmeot invites the families 
that have lost their fortune or their peace to better their con- 
dition in the peaceful pursuits of agriculture; this will reitore 
their estates, improve their fortunes, make them forget their 
errors and wanderings," and convert them into useful citizens. 
The government stands ready to aid all such. This general 
declaration is followed by acolonization law, which is similar to 
that adopted by the general government of 1 824. The colonists 
enlist for two years, during which they can not separate from 
the colony. To each family there shall be given one-tenth of 
a sitio lie ganado mayor of land,* "a yoke of cattle and a cow, 
or their value, two ploughs, and such carpentering and farm- 
ing tools as tlie government shall consider necessary." ' Each 
family shall receive a building lot taken from the land which 
is appropriated for that purpose. To every person over fifteen 
years of age, the cattle and cails necessary for transportation 
shall be given, and they shall l)e the property of the oolonista 
after they arrive at their destination. Also each person shall 
be paid four reals (fifty cents) daily for one year, except those 
nnder fifteen years of age, who shall receive two reals. 

In spite of all tbese inducements to colonists, a compara- 
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rively small number of Mexitana entered Texas. The pressure 
of ioiiuigratioD came from the uorlh and the east. To Buch 
an extent did foreigners press into Texas that it soon achieved 
its independence, and as an independent Republic continued 
to develop rapidly. Then followed the Mexican War and the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. The institutions 
of the Spaniards and the Mexicans wei-e about the same id all of 
the provinces and states of New Spain, so far as general regu- 
lations are concerned. The laws of colonization, the estab- 
lishment of towns with municipal organization, and all of the 
municipal and central governments, were similar throughout 
the Spanisli-American domain. But each country had its 
special laws and special officers of atlministration. Conse- 
quently, each state varied somewhat in its particular method 
of exercising governmental functions. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with the settle- 
ment of Texas by the Spaniards is the land system and the 
methods of coloni2ing. The territory of Texas was formerly 
included in the same province as that of Coahuila, and repi'e- 
senled the same system of government. Texas was settled by 
the missionaries, and their process of colonizing the natives and 
building clmrches was about the same here as elsewhere. 
Prior to the revolution in Mexico, and while the province of 
Texas was yet under the dominion of Spain, there was no in- 
ducement held out to settlers to occupy the country. Indeed 
foreigners were-f0rBi3dDn to enter the territory and remain. 
After the revolution, during which the Spanish yoke was 
thrown off, a liberal policy was adopted by Mexico in the 
colonization of Texas. 

Texas was one of the provinces of New Spain until the year 
1776, when it was joined with the territories of Coahuila, St. 
Andero, and New Leon, to form the intendencia of San Louis 
Potosi. This intendencia was in turn under the control of the 
supreme audiencia of Gaudalajara. After the revolution, 
Texas and Coahuila were united under a provisional govern- 
ment While under the Spanish rule, Texas was an insignificant 
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countiy and did not come into prommeuoe until after it passed 
under the rule of the Mexican republic. In other words, it 
was not until people of otlier nationalities had availed tliem- 
selves of the liberal colonization laws of Mexico that Texas 
became of any real importance to the world. Under Spanish 
domiuiou the frontier provinces were in a state of n^lect. 
Foreigners were forbidden to settle in them, and their occupation 
by Mexicans was discouraged ; but with the defeat and with- 
drawal of Spain from her vast dominions in the Sew World 
b^an a new era. There followed almost immediately new 
colonization laws. 

The most important of tlie^e laws was in respect to the large 
grants of land made to contractors who settled the terri- 
tory. By the national colonization law of Mexico, passed 
in August, 1824, a colonist could not hold more than eleven 
square leagnes of land, one of which could he suitable for irri- 
gation, four suitable for cultivation but not admitting of 
irrigation, and six for grazing purposes. All the provinoee 
were subject to this law. Following this came the law 
of colonization established by the Constituent congress of 
the free and independent state of Coahuila and Texas for 
the settlement and regulation of lands within that territorj*. 
This law presented explicitly, in fortj'-eight articles, the 
varioita phases of the regulations for colonization. Among 
the peculiarly narrow pro\-i3ion3 of this colonization law is 
the requirement that the colonist shall take an oath to observe 
the established Religion of the nation, aa provided in the Con- 
stitution ; this of course being the Roman Catholic. Apart from 
this eoaai deration, the laws are liberal in the extreme, as far as 
their letter is concerned. There was a desire on the part of the 
authorities to people the territory with law abiding citizens 
and a class of people who would develop the resources of the 
country. In practice the laws were not alwaj'S observed : or, if 
observed, they were accompanied with so much contention and 
delay as to greatly eml)arra,ss settlers. The government was 
very particular in formulating a law preventing the settlement 
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of the strip of country, twenty leagues wide, bordering on the 
limits of the United States of the North. Likewise no settle- 
ments could be established within ten leagues of the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The greatest feature of the Texas laws is found in the con- 
tract system. By this a person could plant a colony by con- 
tract, provided that he brought a stated number of colonists from 
a distance. The contractor, or Empresario, agrees to bring 
one hundred families, all bona fide settlers, into a given terri- 
tory, within a term of six years. lo return for this service he is 
to receive a stated amount of land. For each hundred families 
actually settled, to the limit of eight hundred, the contractor 
is to receive five sttioe of grazing land and five laboi'e of land, 
one-half of which shall not be suitable for irrigation.' This 
violated the national law, which provided that eleven leagues 
should be the maximum amount owned by one person. To 
modify this it was provided that, after twelve years, the excess 
of eleven leagues sliould be alienated. If the owner should 
fail to dispose of it, then the " respective political authority 
shall sell it and give the proceeds to the owners after deduct- 
ing expenses of the sale." By this law it was possible for an 
Empresario to own about 23,000 aci-es of land, or one town- 
ship. The families were to be confirmed in the grants of the 
government by a clear title to the land. Each family was 
entitled to 177§ acres. For this land the settler was to pay 
three and one-half dollars, if irrigable, and two and one-half 
if not. Should he desire to carry on stock-raising, then a 
eitio might be granted him, for which he was to pay thirty 
dollars, or about two-thirds of a cent per acre. The settler 
oould have six years in which to jiay for the land. The funds 
arising from the sale of land were collected by the ayunta- 
mientos of the respective towns. These laws all applied to 
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Native Mexicans could hold aa mdividuala | 
maximam of eleven mtioe, but must pay oue hundred, 
huudred and fifty, imd two hundred aud fifty dollars, for the 
respective grades per sitio (4428( acres). If at the end of six 
years tlie settlei-s hati not cultivated and occupied the lands, 
then they were to revert to the government. Ijikewise, if any 
person desired to leave the state, he might sell his land and take 
his proceeds with him, but might not own the land after he 
passed out of the state. Many of the laws determining the 
privileges and duties of citizens and the functions of govern- 
ment were similar, and in some instancf^a identical with the laws 
of the Indies for the colonization of New Spain, formulated 
during the early history of Spanish occupation. The Indians 
were to receive and hold land upon tlie same condition as the 
other inhabitants of the community. In the formation of towns, 
the minute details, as laid down by the old Spanish laxvs, were 
re-enact«l. As soon as forty families were in one place 
they most immediately proceed to form a new town and 
elect a municipal authority. To facilitate the granting 
of lands to the colonists and the formation of new towns, a 
commission was created by act of September 4, 1827. In this 
act tJie duties of the commissioners were clearly and explicitly 
defined. They must, among other things, .'ielect the town site, 
survey it, and designate the places for the public buildings. 
They must also establish the colonists upon the town lot« ; the 
position of each being determined by lot, the Empresario hav- 
ing his choice of the first two. As soon as formed, the new 
town was to elect an ayuntaraiento, provided that there were two 
hundred inhabitants, anti provided that there was not another 
aynntamiento within eight leagues of the place; otherwise, the 
new town was to be attaclied to the ayuntaraiento already formed. 
Under these liberal laws many settlers came into the terri- 
tory and obtained much of the richest portions of Texas, 
Many large haciendas esisttd which are noted to this day; 
some maintained by the law and others divided. One of 
the most remarkable of the Empresario colonies was that 
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of Greneral Austin. The first grant of privilege was made 
prior to the Mexican revolution by which the Spanish authority 
was overthrown. The grant allowed him to take three hundred 
families to settle in Texas. It was confirmed through the 
influence of his son, Stephen F. Austin, who went to Mexico, 
obtained a repetition and confirmation of the grant, and after- 
wards settled and managed a flourishing colony. 

The Empresario could give colonists no right and title to 
lands, but he could determine who should enter the colony. 
A contract was made by the government with the Empresario 
to settle a certain number of families within specified limits. 
For this service he was granted land which he might use as he 
pleased. As no person could settle on lands thus set apart for 
a colony, the contractor had to judge of the suitability of indi- 
viduals for colonists. Therefore the consent of the Empre- 
sario was essential to the acquirement of a title from the 
government. From this contract policy arose many of the 
haciendas or large estates in Texas. 

The history of Texas during the present century, down to 
the close of the Mexican war, is full of interest. It is thrilling 
with adventure and exploit, but its story may not be related 
here. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Social Condition op the Indians, 



For a clear iiuderstandiug of the influence of the Spaniah 
invadera upon the aborigines of the conquered territory, it 
seems necessary to give a brief sketeli of their social life before 
it v/as modified to any great extent by contact with the 
Spanish race, and to follow this by a description of the cus- 
toms which prevailed among them after the outward forms 
of social life had been changed by the teachings of the con- 
querors. To the invaders the Indian question was one of great 
importance; for there was scarcely a royal decree for cen- 
turies, pertaining to the occupation of the soil, to which was 
not attached a rule for tlie r^uiation of the treatment of the 
nativee. The theory that the conquerors and the conquered 
were to live peaceably on the same soil, each group retaining 
its own rights, but both mingling in social life under the same 
political organization, was sufficient in itself to cause endless 
trouble in the regulation of aifairs. The theory ivas never 
verified, except in a few cases of infrequent and irregular prac- 
tice; but it lefi to the origination of a new- race, with a new 
civilization combining in many instances the poorer elements 
of the civilization of both races. 

But how could there be a social life among sav^es wfao It 
scarcely entered into the upward movement toward mO( 
civilized life? Social institutions were, indeed, fragmentary; 
but their elements are to be discovered, in such forma as to 
give unmistakable signs of development. Meagre as this lift 
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was in many instances, it is not only an interesting, but also 
an essential question to the student tif sociology who desires 
to find the outcome of certain existing institutions. The 
branches of the human race which have attained to a high 
degree of social development are, in their early life, represented 
by simple or elemental forms. From these, partly by indige- 
nous growth, or self-e volution, and partly by contact with 
others, have developed the pi-oducta of the highest civilization. 

The social conditions of the natives of Mexico, New Mexico, 
and California, at the time of the Spanish oauipation of these 
territories, were widely different. Although fnll credit may 
not be given to the extravagant statements of some writers, 
who have portrayed in high colors the magnificence of the 
social structure, it must be conceded that the Mexican Indians 
of the cities were well started on their way toward the develop- 
ment of modern social and political institutions. The chief 
difficulty in finding out the real status of the Indian prior to 
hia contact with the European races, is that those who have 
given us records of their institutions have mingled with their 
description some ideas, which certainly must have been obtained 
from the invaders. 

Cabrillo (1542) was the first to come in contact with the 
Indians of California; and he reports that they were found in 
huts along the coast, that they were jworly clad, and of an in- 
ferior race. Their food was fish and game, with wild berries 
and acorns, Ven^as, in referring to the general character of 
the Indians of Lower C'alifornia, says, " The characteristics of 
the Calit'oruiana as well as of all other Indians, are stupidity and 
insensibility, want of knowledge and reflection, inconstancy, 
impetuosity and blindness of appetite, an excessive sloth and 
abhorrence of alllaljor and fatigue, au inces^nt love of pleasure 
and amusement of every kind however trifling or brutal, pusil- 
lanimity and relaxity; and in fine a most wretched want of 
everything that constitutes the real man and renders him 
rational, tractable, and useful to himself and to societj-." ' 
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This is a very diecoun^iog picture of those out of whom the 
Spanish Government was attemptiog to build states aud make 
royal subjeets. The priest- historian had been In contact with 
tbem, and doubtless knew their lives and habits. Father 
Boseaua adds a deeper shade to the picture by asserting that 
the character of the Indian is diametrically opposed to that 
of the civilised European. Whatever is falsehood in the 
European is truth in the Indian, and \-ice versa. In a moral 
sense, his positive is our negative. Perhaps this is the reasoD 
why Indians seize the evil habits of Americans, deeming these 
the more virtuous. 
I ,- The Indians of California have been classed among the 

, K ^ lowest grades of the alxirigiues of America. They are small 
of stature, light of body, and lacking in mental capacity; yet 
at times courageous in defense against oppression. The docil- 
ity of their nature accounts in a great measure for the success 
of the missionaries in oi^nizing them into missions and 
teaching them domestic life. Certainly more savage tribea 
would have required a different process. The Indians of Cal- 

I ifornia were not very far advanced in social development. 

^^^ Living as they did a very simple life, their entire energies 
^^H wei-e devoted to obtaining food and to protecting themselves 
^^^^ partially from inclement weather. In Kew Mexico the 
t- houses for protection were more substantial than in California, 
and the Indians lived in villages in a settled condition, lb 
addition to the common method of obtaining food by means of 
the chase, they practiced agriculture to a limited d^ree and 
made use of irrigation as a means of facilitating cultivation. 
In the arts, too, they were much farther advanced on the road 
to modern civilized life. It is not within the scope of this 
chapter to present a picture of the arts and architecture, the 
industries and the laws of this race when discovered by Cortfe 
and liis followers. But the comijaratively high state of civil- 
ization and the hoards of wealth discovered in populous cities 
of the South, furnished the key to northern exploration, i 
excited the cupidity of the Spaniards. And in each 
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other poiutB of contact, California, New Mexico, and Old 
Mexico, the natives show evidence of the elements of social 
and political institutions, Here as elsewhere in the world, 
religion performs an important part in the organization of 
society. It is one of tiie primitive forces of social organiza- 
tion, and the earliest principle of association, except that of 
consanguinity. 

But their religion could be nothing more than unsystema- ^ 
tized superstition. When Cabrillo's men landed on one of the 
Santa Barbara islands, they found a primitive temple of the 
rudest sort, and in it a god, or rather a place for the object of 
worship. In the -Journal of Cabrillo, it is stated that the 
natives "have in their villages their large public squares, and 
they have an inclosure like a circle; around the iuolosure they 
have many blocks of stone fastened in the ground, which issue 
about three palms, and in the middle of the inclosures they 
have many sticks of timber driven in the ground like masts, 
and very thick ; and they have many pictures on these same 
posts, and we believe that they worship them, for when they 
dance they go dancing around the inclosure." ' 

When the Indian worshipped, it was with the idea that the 
spirit of the air met him at this appointed place and received 
acceptable homage. Boscana describes a temple of the Indians 
of the mission Capistrano, which is similar to that discovered 
by Cabrillo. The temple of Vanquech is located near the 
center of the village or group of villages. It consists of a 
circular enclosure formed by stakes driven into the ground, 
and apartments formed in the same manner. Within the 
inner enclosure is placed on an elevatei.1 hurdle the god " Chin- 
igchinich." ' Here the tribe met to worship. Viscaino dis- 
covered a simitar temple, and around the seat of the god were 
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placed featliera of birds of different colored plumage. These 
and other examples are sufficient to indicate the status of wor- 
ship among Uie natives. Their religion seems to have been a 
rude spirit worship. It was formulated hy the priests, who 
were also sorcerers and medicine men ; oonsequently the relig- 
ious belief and mythology varied greatly in the separate tribes, 
following the interpretations of the individual caciques. Ac- 
cording to Boscana, the primitive belief of the Indians of the 
Mission San Juan Capistrano was founded on a rude cos- 
mogony. They held that before this world there existed two 
worlds (one above, the other below), and that these were brotlier 
and sister. The former signiiied heaven ; the latter, the earth. 
But this heaven and earth existed before the present heaven 
and earth. Heaven came to Earth, bringing the light which 
was the sun, and said to the Earth that he would take her and 
make her his wife. But the Earth resisted, reminding him o( 
their relationship. However, they were finally wedded, and 
their first children were earth and sand. "After which were 
produced rocks and stones of all kinds, particularly Sints, for 
their arrows ; then, trees and shrubberj' ; next, herbs anii 
grass; ^nd again, animals, priuciijally the kind which ther 
eat."' Finally there was born an animated being, Ouiot, 
who was the gran capUan of the firet family of beings, which 
differed very much from the Indians. After the deatli of 
Ouiot, there ap|>eared unto the bereaved people, Chinigchimcb, 
who endowed them with power to cause it to rain, to make the 
dew, to create the acorn and all manner of eilible game. Tlie 
Indian priests, sorcerers, and medicine men, claim to be des- 
cendants of this race, aud thus wield a power over the people. 
They manufacture such mythology relative to the ohtaiuiug 
of food as will yield them the best support. By working 
upon the superstitions of the people they obtain a living with- 
out labor, since a part of the products of the chase and of tlie 
soil must go to them. 
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Afterwards Cbinigchinich created man, bolh male aud female, 
out of clay. From tliese tlie Indians of the present day have 
descended. They were taught laws and ceremonies by Chin- 
igchinieh, and commanded to build a temple for worship. 
Sach are the simple religious ideas of the natives, tinged with 
the ideas of the priest-historian, but upon the whole the most 
faithful account given of the beliefs of the natives. Through- 
out California there were many different tribes with variations 
of religious practices, but similar in grade of worship. It was 
this superstitions belief that was to bu 8upplant«l by the work 
of the Spanish missionary. But even under the best influences, 
it is donbtful if the old Bup«rstitiuo was eradicated. 

Besides the common plan of worship, there were council 
chambers belonging to some of the tribes, in which they 
practiced religious ceremonies. This council chamber seems to 
have had a variety of uses, but was proliably never exempt 
from religious use. Within it the sacred fire was Itept burn- 
ing from fuel procuretl l>y men as a religions ceremony. A 
fire was built near the centre, sometimes near the door; and the 
natives, quite naked, stayed in the enclosure until in a profuse 
perspiration ; then they passed out and plunged into a pool of 
cold water. The building was called the "temescaP'orsweat- 
house. It was also used as a council chamber, sacred to tfae 
deliberations of the men who consulted on the government of 
the tribe. Women were forbidden not only to carry wood for 
the fire of the council chamber but also to enter the chamber. 
It has been sn^ested that much of this custom was founded 
upon native selfishness; that the air of religious mystery 
which surrounded it, and the i>enalty visited on women for 
daring to enter the council chamber, were iu9titiite<l for the 
purpose of keeping tlie women away from the fire during 
inclement weather in order that the men might have more 

The religion of the Indians of New Mexico ^vas of a higher , 
order; but in it may be discovered the same general idea and 
the eamesuperstitiou that characterized the nativesof California. 
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Their sedentary life would naturaUy lead to more definite 
practices and consequently more symmetrical ideas concerning 
worship. The Montezuma worship, of which the adoration 
of the sun is the chief chai-actcriBlic, was tlie i)rincipal idea in 
religion. The worship of the sun is celebrated by the Indian 
dance. There siaems to be a variety of dances. The Cachina 
of the Znfii Pueblo, although the most noted, is not the most 
common. It is danced very infrequently and seldom witnessed 
by outsiders. Perhaps the attempt of the Spaniards to sup- 
press all heathen rites has caused it to occur with leas than 
usual frequency. The Cachina is for the purpose of invoking 
rain, a bountiful harvest, and other favors of their go<l. The 
scene, as described by those who have witnessed it, is truly 
picturesque. The dance is accompanied with a song and the 
sound of the drums, and is continued for many hours,' 

The Pueblo Indians believe in the retui'n of Montezuma 
at the rising of the sun. Many of them practice the ancient 
custom of assembling on the housetops, to light the sacred lires 
before the break of day and to watch for the coming of the 
suQ. Doubtless they worship the sun ; at least, Montezuma is 
a sun god. At Oriabe, the singing for worship begins at sun- 
rise and continues throughout the day. The Ic^nd of Monte- 
zuma is told with many variations. In general, he is the 
hero-god of their mytholi^y. From him came all beneficent 
tjiinga, and he will return and restore all things to the Indians. 
This idea of the return of the god as a benefactor is well-nigli 
universal among various tribes. They look for\card to a tiuje 
when a uiessiah shall return to right all wrongs and to re&tab- 
Ksh the lost power of the trilie. The Indians are very relig- 
ious ^ they do nothing of importance without connecting with 
it a religious ceremony. The cacique is present on all public 
occasions to perform the proper religious ceremony ; aud the 
individual Indtao is careful to obtain the good will of ilie 
gods in every private undertaking- Whether at play, at work, 
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or engaged in war, the Pueblo InijiaQ shows his devotion. 
He invokes the spirits for success in war, for a bountifai 
harvest, for an abiintlance of game, for success in sports and 
gaming, and in all times of danger. 

In connection with the religious worship of the Pueblo i 
Indians is the estuia, an underground chamber where councils 1 
are held for worship, for political oi^anization, and in some | 
instances for health. Estufas are found in nearly all of the | 
ruins of the ancient pueblos and in many of tliose inhabited 1 
at the present time. The estufa corresponds in a measure to 
the temescal or sweat-house of the California Indians. We i 
find the latter most frequently used as a remedial agent, but 1 
also as a place of religious ceremony and political council. ' j 
The temescal is built of logs and covered with earth. It is 1 
wholly or partially sunk below the surface of the ground. 
There is only one opening, very small but large enough to admit 
the passage of an Indian. The estufa of the Pueblo Indians 
is walled up with stone. It has one small ojiening at the top 
for the entraj]ce of people and the esca,i>e of smoke. One of the 
main objects of the calling of a council in the estufa was to j 
deliberate on the election of chiefs or leaders.' That there ' 
was a religious service connected with it is shown by the fact I 
that the inhabitants of Pecos never allowed the sacred fire 
upon its altars to go out. Tradition said it was started by 
Montezuma : and they were faithful in keeping it for his return. , 

Such is the nature of the su])erstition with which the Span- 
ish padres had to contend, a superstition that could not be 
eradicated so long as the father sought to communicate it to | 
the son through succeeding generations. Question a Pueblo 
Indian to-day concerning hia religion, and he will tell you that ^ 
he has two gods, Montezuma or the Sun, and the Christian V 
God. This shows that whatever new religious practices were y 
imposed upon the natives, the old religious belief still main- 
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tained its Iiuld upon the Indien nature. In many instances 
the missionaries allowed the natives to retain many of their 
old praoticefl, partly because they could not do otherwise, ond 
partly because it was a politic measure for securing better 
control of the neophytes. 

Sinong the neophytes of the California mission, we find the 
continuance of the old religious practices. Several hours each 
day devoted to religious exercises failed to eradicate the old 
superstition. Such is the evidence given by the missionaries 
themselves. Churches were built in which the natives were 
assembled to worship. The bell at sunrise called them to 
mass. They moved in order under the control of overseers 
or captains. It must have been an impressive sight to see 
thousands of Indians bowing in worship to a new God. 
The religion offered them was a religion of pictures, of images, 
and of bright promises. It was well calculated to impress the 
superstitious savages, and it succeeded in winning them to its 
practice, even though it could not be fully understood by them 
and though the spirit^of the old religion remained in their 
natures. 

While it cannot be affirmed that there was any political 
society established either among the Californian or the New 
Mexican Indians, the elements of political life can be dearly 
discerned. Among the Califomiaus, the unit of government 
was the small tribe. The New Mexican Indians were organ- 
ized into clans. In matters of war, politics, and religion, 
each individual adhered strictly to his clan. Federation was 
not known, except for temporary warfare or in community of 
worship. At the head of each tribe was a hereditary chief, or 
captain as he is called since the advent of the Spaniards, In 
default of male issne, the kingship reverted to the brother of 
the king and then to his oldest son. The chief had but little 
authority except that which came from the reverence paid him 
by the members of the tribe. The penalty for insnlting him 
was death. Through custom, his jiowers consisted principally 
in declaring war E^ainst other tribes and making peace 
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with them. All differences of opinion arising between hia 
own and other tribes must be decided by the chief. He abo 
appointed fast-days and days for hunting game and gather- 
ing seeds. Every migration was determined by the chief. 
In some of the tribes there waa a council of elders, which had 
at least advisory power in the decisions r^rding ]>ea(!e and 
war. The council chamber was a universal institution through- 
out California, and without doubt it was used for determining 
the policy of the tribe. In New Mexico the eetufa waa used for 
the same purpose. If it be held that the eft/u/u and the coun- 
cil chamber were religious or social institutions, it is still clear 
that there were political phases of life and a tribal government 
to be administered, and that the estufa was the meeting place of 
the tribal council. In early institutions the religious and 
political customs are closely blended. In fiiot civil customs 
frequently spring from religious ones. In all probability the 
council chamber was first formed to be used as a vapor 
bath. In the course of time there was attached to it a religious 
idea, which caused it to be used as a religious assembly and 
finally for the meeting of the council of old men. Castenada 
asserts that the villages of Tiguex were governed by a council 
of old men, and there are more recent instances of the estufa 
being used for deliberations of a political nature. Here, in 
secret council, the traditions of tlie tribe were communicated 
to the younger generation; here Indians were raised to the 
rank of chiefs ; here war was declared, and the customs of 
governing the community were considered. The villages were 
small communes, which held the land and tilled the soil in 
common, and consequently developed from the tribal or fam- 
ily organization. 

The Spaniards, finding the Indians in villages, allowed them 
to remain, or gathered them into larger towns and systema- 
tized their civil government. The estufa or council chamber 
was still used, as a place of worship where their heathen ritea 
were celebrated, and as a place of political council. There 
ail deli Iterations on public affairs were held, and the common 
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ooocerna of the village tranBacted. The local government of 
each pueblo represented a small democracy. A governor, au 
alcalde, a constable, and a military leader were elected once a 
year by tlie majority of the men of the village. The gover- 
nor was mlled a cacique and carried a silver-headed cane ae a 
badge of office. The alcalde was tlie judicial officer of the vil- 
lage, and was usually the most important office)'. He was 
frequently judge and governor in one, and the principal man 
of the town. There was, besides these officers, a council of 
elders, who advisotl the govenior in regulating the affairs of 
the town.' It was similar in form to the Spanish ayuuta- 
mieuto or town council, and was |)atterned aft«r it; for the old 
Indian council was doubtless formed of all the warriors. 
These forms of local government are carrie<l on at pr^i^i 
araoug the Pueblo Indiaus in their several villages. 

The common customs of the Pueblo Indians have 
much less than either their religion or government. 
houses are similar to those in use in the time of Cort& 
Coronado. Indeed the same houses exist and are occupied 
just as they were during the time of the Spanish invasion,' 
Their forma are well known ; they resemble a aeries of ter- 
races built one above the other, with no outside window ot 
doors. The houses are entered by means of ladders, which 
may be drawn up iu time of danger. The houses are boill 
of adobe brick; the walls are thick and plastered within. 
The Pueblo Indians are communists. Thi 
assembly of the tribe for meals, the men and women 
iOg at different times. Among the most noted 
are those of Taos and Zndi. The Indian village of 
lies at the foot of the Sierra de Taos, the town having u 
altitude of 7,000 feet. It consists of two large communal 
houses, in which live about four hundred Indians of oil 
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On the first day of January, the heads of the families assemble 
to elect their officers. These officers attend to the affairs of 
the village and control the political organization of the town. 
As in other villages, there is the secret organization, which con- 
trols the religious oi^nization of the clans aud attends to the 
public and private dances. Every year, on the thirtieth of 
Sept«mber, the Taos Indians celebrate with a feast the virtues 
of their patron, St. Jerome. At this time one of the ancient 
dances is given, and races and games take place. 

Taos is full of historic interest. It was first visited by the 
Spaniards in 1541, and was occupied byOfiate in 1598. At 
Taos, Pop^ planned the insurrection of 1680, by which the 
Spaniards were driven from the territory. After the re-con- 
quest by Vargas, the Taos Indians twice revolted but with 
little success. After the occupation of New Mexico by the 
American forces, there was another uprising of the Taoe 
Indians. The Indians fortified themselves and offered a stub- 
bom resistance to the American troops. 

The land helongiug to each pueblo is held in common by 
all its inhabitants ; but as a matter of convenience, it is 
ftpportioned among the several families, who dispose of the 
fruits of their own labor. The grant, made by the king of 
Spain, of one square lei^ue of land to each pueblo, was con- 
firmed by the United States government, although no titles were 
given to the Indians in severalty. It was not the custom to 
grant lands in fee simple, A native could not dispose of his 
holding to a person outside of his own tribe nor to a Spaniard. 

The Pueblo Indians were well advanced in the arts and 
industries. The tillage of the soil was practiced at au early 
date, and the method of irrigation was adopted long before 
Spanish occupation. At present they carry on the same mode 
of agriculture as formerly. The practice of communal own- 
ership and family holdings is of ancient origin. The Indiana 
were accustomed to clothe themselves in cotton fabrics of their 
own weaving, and to this day they continue to practice weav- 
ing by rude hand looms. Another industry, the making of 
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pottery, was carried to a d^ree of perfection. The variety and 
perfectiou of this pottery, nitide both for domestic use and for 
ornaiaent, are a cause of remark by all explorers, and a treas- 
ure lo the archteologist. Itelie hunters to-day find the ludian 
still engaged in making pottery, to which he not infrequently 
accords great antiquity. 

Upon the whole, the Pueblo Indians were a jovial, happy 
racej until conquered by the Spaniards. Since that time they 
have greatly chaoged. Nevertheless, the free life which they 
now enjoy under our beneficent laws, enables them to r^jRin 
something of their old elasticity, Mr. John G. Owens says :' 
" Play finds its best exemplification in the Indian of tlie Sonth- 
west. Living in a mild and geniul climate, naturally shiftless 
and improvident, this true child of nature consumes his ex- 
uberant vitality by play inirtead of work This spirit 

of playfulness remains with the boys, and characterizes their 
later life. Not so with the girls. These to the age of thir- 
teen are very jolly and playful, but after that they begin to 
age very rapidly." Mr. Owens describes many of their games, 
including the rabbit-hunt, the races, and others less imposing. 
The Pueblo Indians have retained much of their old life 
since the advent of the Spaniards, although in outward appear- 
ance differences may be discovered. Formerly Uiey led a 
happy life, and worshipped their gods in their own way. 
The Spaniards became their task-masters, and forced upon 
them a new religion. They gave the Indians new leaders and 
a new social system. Freedom was exchanged by the Indians 
for servitude. But they never fully gave up the old customs 
of meeting in the estufa, of worshipping their deities, and of 
practicing their own dances and games whenever opportunity 
offered. Even now they meet in the council-chamber us of 
old, celebrate their games and dances, and Iwlieve in their 
ancient superstitions. In his recent book on " The Delist 
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Makers," Mr. Bandelier has given a faithful representation 
of the life of the Pueblo Indian. Pictures of the religious, 
social, and political life of the Indians are olearly drawn. 
They show conclusively the continuity of their iustitutious 
in the presence of a higher civilization. 

The Indians of California were not so far advanced socially 
as were the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Their social and 
political organization was less complete, and their products of 
art were inferior, unless it be in the case of the ancient tribra of 
Santa Barbara. But the yoke of bondage bore even more 
heavily upon them. The transformation of their wild and 
jovial life into one of a steady routine of prayer and toil rep- 
resents a great contrast, even though we consider the treatment 
of the missionaries to be mild and humane. Besides the 
routine of daily duties, the natives had their social hours 
of enjoyment. Not all the time was spout iu prayers, 
not all in labor. Many spare hours were spent in danoing 
and playing games of chance, or in associating in idleness. 
By some their life is pictured as harsh and severe, by others, 
mild and humane. At best they were unaccustomed to order, 
system, and confinement, and the trausitiou to the new life was 
certainly difBcnlt. 

The social status of the Indian, even after conversion, was 
uncertain, and his life unpromising. The attempt of the mis- 
sionaries, working under the beneficent laws of the country, to 
make a citizen of him was attended with so many difficulties 
that it was for the most part a failure. The contact with 
stronger and more enterprising races, endoweil with a mediee- 
val thirst for land, was fatal to all legally obtained rights. 
The land question is at the foundation of the governmental 
system respecting the treatment of inferior races. The rela- 
tion of the Indian to the soil is the one tangible thing that 
determines his social aud political status. Without a periuaitent 
right in the soil there is no hope of permanency in other 
means of civilization. It is customary for those who have a 
deep sympathy for the Indian races of America to speak of the 
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of the United States or of the Territory. The laws protected 
theoi in their pei-sons and property. TLey had a right, also, to 
sue in tlje courts of justice, and were amenable to the crimi- 
nal laws of the Territory. The United States government 
gave them assistance in agriculture and provided a reservation 
of land for their occupation. During the revolution in Mex- 
ico, the revolting party declai-ed all persons, whether Europeans, 
Africans, or Indians, citizens of the republic. The Mexican 
Congress repeated this doctrine several times during the period 
of the change of government.' But after the national consti- 
tution was adopted, the Indians were always considered as 
wards of the government. 

The Indians of the southwest, therefore, continued wards 
of the government after the dose of the Mexican rule; and 
they will so continue until, placetl in possession of a fixed 
amount of land, they give up their pastoral and nomadic habits 
and settle down to the pursuit of agriculture and the industrial 
arts. This must be accompanied with privileges of local self- 
government, and eventually with the privileges of full citizen- 
ship. Even then, their permanent social and political condition 
will not be as,sured. The process of changing from their present 
state to one of independence, thrift, industry, intelligence, per- 
manent ownership of the land, and guaranteed political rights is 
not only dangerous, but is also difficult and uncertain. Years 
and years of education, generations of change, the accumula- 
tion of property, and the change of desires and tendencies must 
be brought about before the Indians can hope to ent«r the liets 
on an equal tooting with the rai«s with which they come in 
contact. It is feared that before this stage is reached the Indian 
problem will solve itself. Toil, self-determination, and self- 
support must characterize the Indians in the future, or they 
will be crowded to the wall in the stru^le for exiatence. 
The lands which they occupy must yield their natural prdlace, 
the room which they take must yield its proper return of labor 
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produote, or they will certainly reap a swift and aiire deatinv. 
If they retnaiu weak, indolent, and irresolute, the proterting 
care of the government will eventually fail to save them from 
homelessneas and destruction. 

The civilization which the Spaniards attempted to force upon 
the natives was inferior to that which they must face and 
attempt to adopt at present. The Spaniards led a slow, easy- 
going life, and the centuries of time occupied in developing 
the neophyte civiliatation show what progress may be made 
if sufficient time be gi%'en. Subsequent history proves how 
quickly these long-developed institutions may be destroyed by 
a single revolutionary art. With the beat efforts, the Indians 
have never attained a position approaching social or political 
equality with the whites; they are uot even theoretically 
equal before the law. They ahow tittle aptitude for political 
organization of the modern type, and have less opporttmity 
to practice it. Education and change of pursuits raay finally 
guarantee to a remnant of the race the riglits of citizensliip 
and equality before the law, and give them a respecta- 
ble social j>oaition. Some progress has been made in the 
various Indian schools, and missionaries have done much in a 
religious way; but it may well be questioned whether the 
majority of the Indians oa our reservations have a better 
social status than the Pueblo Indians had Iwfore the 1 
European entered their territory. 



CHAPTER XII. 
FfiociAL AND Political Life of the Colosists. 



te character of the people of Califoroia differed from that 
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h province. Owing to its isolated position, ^ 
there was bnt little communication with the remainder of the *" 
Spanish dominion, and there sprung up an independent spirit 
not observed elsewhere in Spanish America. Tliere was also 
a larger per cent, of pure Spanish blood in the colonists here 
than in some of the older provinces of New Spain. In this 
fact the colonists took great pride, and often spoke of their 
Castilian descent. Yet with all tJiis independence and pride, 
there was nothing to be compared to the earnest, vigorous life 
of the Puritan colonists of New England. The Spanish colo- , 
nist was not zealous in building up a new government, in 
developing the resources of the country, or in providing for the , , 
education of his children. As a nile, he himself was ignorant 
and knew little of the culture and refinement that result from 
educational advantages. Besides, had he desired it, there were 
no opportunities for education, either from books or from the 
world. Shut out from contact with other men as well as 
secluded from their oliservationa, he knew nothing but the 
easy-going life in a land where bountiful harvests supplied his 
needs without much exertion. 

In the small towns the common settlers were old soldiers 
who had served out their time and were granted land in pay- 
ment of past services. The upper class was cora]K>sed of 
officials and their families. On the great ranches were fre- 
quentlv men of high rank, in whose veins flowed tlie best blood 
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of Castile. Here then were mingled two classes of people, the 
Mexicans and the Spanish, speaking two dialects of the Span- 
ish language. The old Castilian, showing disdain for tlte 
Mexican and his language, took gi-eat pride in his own 
lauguf^ and pedigree. Of this people the majority were 
kind-hearted and jovial, as is usually the case with people on 
the frontier who are not too greatly burdened with the cares 
of life. Their duties were not severe, and the free out-door 
life kept them in good health and cheerful. There was do 
necessity for the excessive lalwr which is generally the lot of 
the pioneer. The neophytes of the missions did nearly all yf 
the work. The Spaniard lived on horse-back; riding was his 
only industrial occupation. The Indians did all of the menial 
work and served tlie Spaniards as a race of slaves. 

At the fort a small town grew up, consisting of soldiers' 
families and those who settled there for protection. Garrison 
dut^ in one of these forts consisted in chasing an occadon&l 
stray Indian, disciplining the neophytes of the missions when 
called upon by the missionaries, and tending the horses and 
cattle on the king's farm. It was a luzy life at best, and colo- 
nists felt no need of exertion to combat cold or hunger, to 
clear forests, or to subdue the soil. The laws that governed 
the province were mmle in Spain or Mexico, and were of such 
tenor as to credit him with few jiowers of self-government. 
There was, therefore, no inducement for him to interest him- 
self greatly in municipal or provincial government. Individ- 
ually, the colonist was industrially and socially free. There 
was not much wealth in the country, and as the markets were 
limited, there was nut much inducement to raise snrplus cro[e. 
Yet there was plenty for all and this without much labor, 
while a race of servants performed all menial services. It 
was a land of peace and plenty ; a land of sunshine and ease ; 
a land possessed by a light-hearted and happy people. The 
descriptions of numerous travelers who visited the Pacific coast 
during the time of Mexican and Spanish dominion, toget her 
with old manuscripts, and the recital of the members of jj 
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promineut fnmilies of the early colonists, have given us glimpses 
of a social and political life free as in an uncivilizetl state. 

The hospitality of the colonists was uubounded ; they were 
always glad to entertain strangers. In this the padres of the 
missions were not excelled by the owners of the haciendas. A 
person could travel from Sau Francisco to San Di^ and 
never pay out a shilling. A saddle horse would be furnished 
him at one mission on which to ride to the next, and there a 
relay would be furnished. At the missions he would be 
received with hospitality and be treated to the best food and 
shelter the place afforded. Among the Spaniards of the better 
class it was customary to leave in the guest chamber a small 
heap of silver, covered by a cloth. If he was in need, the 
guest was expecte<l to uncover this and take such a portion as 
was sufficient to supply hia immediate wants. This custom 
passed out of use after American and other foreign adventurers 
came to the coast. Times had changed, and frequently the 
traveler did not scruple to help himself for prospective need. 
The spirit of generosity pervading the people is well illustrated 
by the following incident. A Spanish girl, Amalia Sibrian, 
relates her experience on a journey from Monterey to Los 
Angeles in 1829.' A young American accompanied her fatlier's 
party, who insisted on paying for everything he received. 
"At one house the sedora gave him some fruit, whereupon he 
handed her two reals which she let fall on the floor in surprise 
while the old Don, her husband, fell upon his knees and said 
in Spanish, 'Give us no money, no money at all ; every thing 
is free in a gentleman's house ! ' A young lady who was pre- 
sent exclaimed in great scorn, ' Los Engleses pagar por todoal' 
{The English pay for every thing.)" Among the American 
pioneers of a more recent time somewhat of this same hospi- 
tality existetl. You were welcome, if congenial, to stay a 
week or a month, to use horses and saddles free of chai^, and 
there was danger of offence in offering to pay for the hospitality. 
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The sources of amusement in this sparsely settled province 
were not many, yet the [leople foiiad occasiou to exercise their 
social nature to & considerable extent. Balls and daooes 
were given very frequently. Indeed the guitai- and violin 
were seldom absent from any gathering and had au impartial 
place in most of the homes. There were numerous feast£ 
and carnivals, at which the people gatliered from many railes 
around and engaged in the festivities of the occasion, alwaj-s 
ending in a ball. At the ball there was a variety of dances, 
including the celebrated fandango. The use of cascarones whs 
commonly practiced at all great entertainmenta. Cascarones are 
egg-shells filled with finely-cut gold and silver paper, cologne, 
or harmless colored water. Sometimes, prior to the formal 
opening of the carnival, on the journey or at the arrival, cas- 
carones were broken upon one another. Sometimes the s])ort 
became so rude that the dres.se.s of the ladies and the faces of the 
Spanish cavaliers suffered. At the ball this sport was fre- 
quently dispensed with ; but it is related by travelers that it 
waa the custom of the dance for the selloritas to break cascarones 
of cologne water upon the heads of their favorites at the party. 
It is represented as n challenge to dance or a friendly banter. 
Besides general fiestas there were frequent country dances wliere 
the neighborhood beaux and Iwlles congregated for an evening's 
amusement.' 

Dana gives the following description of the "ftndango" at 
Santa Barbara which followed the marriage of DoQa Anita de 
la Guerra de Noriega y Carillo, of one of the first famGies in 
California. The marriage ceremony was duly celebrated in 
the morning, and the dance occurred in the evening. " The 
bride's father's house was the principal one in the place, with 
a large court in front, in which a tent was built, capable of 
containing several hundred people. " As we drew near, we 
heard the accustomed sound of violins and guitars, and saw a 
great motion of the people within. GJoing in, we found nearly 
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all of the people of the town — men, women, and children — 
collected and crowded together, leaving barely room for the 
dancers ; for on these occasions no invitations are given, but 
every one is expected to («ine, though there is always a private 
entertainment in the house for particular friends. The old 
women sat down in rows, clapping their hands to the music, and 
applauding the youug ones. The music was lively and among 
the tunes we recognized several of our popular airs, which we 
without doubt have talcen from the Spanish. In the dancing 
I was much disappointed. The women stood upright, with 
their hands down by their sides, their eyes fixed upon the 
ground before them, and glided about without any perceptible 
means of motion ; for their feet were invisible, the hem of 
their dress forming a circle about them, reaching to the ground. 
They looked as grave as though they were going through some 
religious ceremony, their faces as little excited as their limits ; 
and on the whole, instead of the spirited fascinating Spanish 
dances which I had expected, I found the Catiforuia fandango, 
on the part of the women at least, a lifeless affair. The men 
did better. They danced with grace and spirit, moving in 
circles around their nearly stationary partners and showing 
their figures to an advantage." ' Mr. Dana continues with an 
animateil description of other dances and games which took 
place at " the fandango." 

lu all of the provinces of Spain, the national aport of 
bull-fighting was derived from the mother country. Even 
to this day it is a customary s^wrt in the Spanish American 
republics. However, in primitive California it was lesa cruel 
than in old Spain or Mexico. The audience having assembled 
on raised seats and platforms, the bull is let into the ring. 
He snorts, rushing furiously from side to side as if he would 
destroy everything in his way. But instead of attacking the 
horsemen he retires to one side of the arena, where he con- 
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tinues to paw the earth and bellow.' Soou a horsemau 
approaches the bull and waves toward him a scarlet cloak or 
gaudy aerape. The animal rushes frantically toward the horse- 
man, who skilfully avoids the charge. The excitement now be- 
gins ; for Bonie on horaea and some on foot skilfully endeavorto 
avoid the infuriated creature. The gay seflioritas wave 3car&, 
handkerchiefs, and shawls to the bold knights of the arena. 
After one bull is worn out by the struggle, another Is let in to 
undergo the same test as his predecessors. Occasionally a 
horse is overturned or gored by the animal ; which serves to 
increase the interest. Thus the popular thirst for sport is 
satisfied. Other ?porta are cock-fighting and cock-pulling. 
The latter consistetl in planting the cock in the sand with his 
head protruding, and the horseman riding at full speed and 
without dismounting, pulled the fowl from the sand. It took 
considerable skill to accomplish this feat, for a firm grasp was 
essential in order to secure the prize. Many other amusemenie 
were practiced by this idle, jovial people. As one might ex- 
pect, gambling was practiced here as in other new countries and 
occupied much of the time of certain classes. The early 
colonists did not lack for amusement and apparently had plenty 
of time to engage in sport. 

The dress of the colonists was simple and antique, except on 
extra occasions, when those who could afford it adorned them- 
selves with such extravagant clothing as the country could 
furnish. The infretjuency of the visits of ships laden with 
goods and furnishings from Spain or Mexico, rendered the 
supply exti'cmely limited for those who desired elaborate ward- 
robes. This fact, coupled with theimpoverished condition of the 
people as to money or exchangeable articles, kept dress within 
the bounds of simplicity and, in many instances, of poverty. 
Travelers tell us of the want of the soldiers of the garrisons for 
respectable clothing. The style of clothing changed at differ- 
ent periods and varied iu different localities according to the 
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contents of tlie last cargo of finery tliat arrived on the last ship 
from Spain. Bancroft cites many authorities of travelers 
concerning the dress of the inhabitants.' Robinson in speak- 
ing of the female attire at Santa Barbara about 1829, says, 
" The dress worn by the middling class of females is a chemise 
with short embroidered sleeves, richly trimmed with lace, a 
muslin ^letticoat ftonni^d with scarlet and secured at the waist 
by a silk hand of the same color, shoes of velvet or blue satin, 
a cotton reboso or scarf, pearl necklace and ear-rings with the 
hair falling in broad plaits down the back. Others of the 
higher class dress in the English style, and instead of the 
reboso, substitute a ricli and costly shawl of silk or satin. 
There is something graceful in the management of the refcoao 
tliat the natives can alone impart, and the perfect nouchalanoe 
with whicli it is thrown about them and worn adds greatly to its 
beauty."' The reboso is still used in Mexico and Spam as a 
part of the national dress but has nearly disappeared from the 
precincts of the United States. At the time when Robinson 
wrote, a great number of the people adhered to the ancient cos- 
tumes, a century old. "Short clothes, and jacket trimmed 
with scarlet, a silk sash about the waist, botas of ornamented and 
embroidered deerskin, secured by colored garters, embroidered 
alioes, the hair long, braided and fastened l>ehind with ribbons, 
a black silk handkerchief around the head, surmounted by an 
oval and broad brimmed hat, is the dress usually worn by the 
men of California.'" This description of the dress of the 
Californians at this period, with some variations, i-epresents the 
several costumes of old Spain down to the middle of the pres- 
ent century. And these costumes prevailed in America long 
alter their principal features had been abandoned in the old 
country. 

The best representations of the social life of the Spaniards 
on the Pacific coast are to be obtained from the writings of 
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travelers who visited California, or else from the stories of q 
survivors of early times. Richard Heury Dana,, who v 
California iu 1834-5, gives some graphic descriptions of tB7 
customs and habits of the people. "The Californiaus," he 
says, "are an idle, thriftless people, and can make nothing for 
themselves. The country abounds in grapes, yet they buy, at 
a great price, bad wine made iu Boston and brought around 
by us and retail it among themselves at a real (12J cents) by 
the small wine-glass. Their hides, too, which they value at 
two dollars in money, they barter for something that costs 
seventy-five cent*) in Boston ; and buy shoes (as like as not 
made of their own hides, which have been carried twice aronnd 
Cape Horn) at three and four dollars, and 'cliickeu skin 
boots ' at fifteen dollars a pair. Things sell on an average, at 
an advance of three hundred per cent, upon Boston prices." ' 
The dress of the people of Monterey at this time was similar 
to that worn in old Spain, The officers at the presidio dressed 
according to the custom of the country. Mr. Dana gives the 
following description of their picturesque style. They wore 
a " broad-brimmed hat, usually of a black or dark brown 
color, with a gilt or figured band around the crown, and lined 
under the rim with silk ; a short jacket of silk or figured 
calico (the European skirted body-coat is never worn) ; the 
shirt open in the neck; rich waistcoat, if any; pantaloons 
open at the sides below the knee, laced with gilt, usually of 
velveteen or broadcloth ; or else breeches and white stock- 
ings." ' Their shoes are made of deerakiu, much ornamented. 
In place of suspenders they always wore a retl sash around 
the waist which varied in quality according to the wealtli of 
the owner. Iu addition to this, the tierapa or the ponc/io, and 
the costume was complete. The better class of people wore 
cloaks of black broadcloth, with abundant trimmings. T^ 
middle classes wore the poruiho, a large square cloth w 
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hole in the ceutre for the head. The lower classes and Indians 
wear the blanket. So the serapa in its different forms deter- 
mined the rank of the wearer. Among the Californiana there 
were no working classes, the Indians performing all menial 
services. Therefore the poorer classes of Spaniards appear as if 
in holiday attire, " and, every rich man looks like a grandee, 
and every poor scamp like a broken down gentleman. I have 
often seen a man with a fine figure and courteous manners, 
dressetl in broadcloth and velvet, with a noble horse com- 
pletely covered with trappings, without a real in hia pockets, 
and absolutely suffering for something to eat." ' 

The women wore guwna of silk, satin, or calico, made after 
European patterns, except that they had short sleeves and wore 
no corsets. Their shoes were of satin or kid and, like the men, 
they wore bright colored sashes. They had no bonnets and 
their hair was usually worn long, either loose or in braids. 
If it were necessary to protect the head, the Spanish woman 
covered it with a mantle, which is worn on most occasions. 
The love of dress and display is characteristic of both men 
and women. The better class of Spaniards take great pride 
in their purity of blood. The families of this class were 
mostly composed of the officials either in activeservice or those 
having settled in the vicinity after the expiration of their term 
of office. These are careful never to intermarry with lower 
classes of jieople and thus are able to keep their so-called 
Castilian blood free from the contamination of the base bom, 
Bartlett, who visited Monterey in 1862, says that " MontereJ' 
has always been noted for its excellent society ; and although 
the Americans have monopolized every other town in the 
State, it still preserves much of its original character." ' He 
says further, that " the old Californiau or Castilian families 
are still in the ascendancy, but the young Americans and 
other foreigners are making terrible inroads upon them, and 
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carrying off their fair daughters." He speaks of the grace 
and beauty of the Spanish ladies and of the superiority of 
die inhabitants of California over those of Mexico, which he 
attributcB to purity of blood and a superior climate. 

The Spanish people were always extremely polite, even to 
auperiiciality in ceremony. It was customary for each mem- 
ber of the family to meet and embrace an acquaintance as he 
entered the room. This cordiality was given to strangers as 
soon as the people of the household whose gue.st lie was recog- 
nized his genuine character. This ease and grace of character 
extended to all classes of people. The Mexicans of New 
Mexico are well described by Mr. Davis in " El Gringo." 
"They are distinguished for tlieir politeness and suavity." 
It matters not how evil his character, the poorest wretch of 
the country often exhibits a refinement that would become a 
prince. This address and courtesy is practiced towards each 
other as well as toward strangers. " In their houses they are 
particularly courteous, and in ap|iearauce even outdo the most 
refined code of politeness." As you enter their house they 
assure you that you are at home and that they are entirely at 
your disposal. Should you happen to admire an article in 
the house, " the owner immediately says to you, ' Tomelf 
Fwk/., SeHor es auyo ' (take it. sir, it is yours). But in these 
flattering expressions the stranger must bear in mind that the 
owner has not the most remote idea that he will take him ai 
his word — that he will either command his household, lay his 
personal services under contribution, or carry off whatever 
pleases his fancy." 

The society at the centers of population was peculiarly marked 
by the surroundings of the pioneer life. A porti 
time was devoted to the enjoyment of such pleasures as 
country afforded. The homes in which the colonists d' 
whether in the towns or on the ranches, were of the rudest 
structure. They were neither l)eautifu!, artistic, convenient, nor 
comfortable. But tlie scanty means for improving buildii 
made any sort of a protection desirable iu a new oounl 
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Id addition, the mild olimate and the constant oiit-of^loor life 
diminished the inducements to build substantially, even were 
the means present. The people lived out of doors, and 
returned to the house for sleeping and eating. Nearly all of 
the pioneer houses were of adobe with coarse timbers for the 
framework and the universal tile roof. Sometimes theae one- 
Btorv adobes wei-e whitewashed without, plastered withiu, and 
had board floors; but frequently they were without any of these 
marks of comfortable appearance. Very little attempt was 
made at adornment of yanls and gardens with flowers, and 
little attentioD was given to surrounding appearances. The 
interior of the buildings was rude in the extreme. The only 
furniture consisted of a bench along the wall and possibly a 
few chairs plaited with thongs of raw-hide. The rooms were 
seldom floored, much less carpeted. In an alcove, or at one 
side, was the bed, separated from the main room by curtains 
or tioard partitions. The floor was usually of hard earth. 
Although the majority of these houses have gone to ruin, the 
writer has visited houses of this description, occupied by 
rauclieros and their families id the rural parts of California. 
There was a better class of houses of a block shape with small 
iuuer courts where flowers bloomed and possibly fountains 
played. This type is after the fashion of the houses in the 
villages of Spain and prevails to a great extent in some of tlie 
Spanish towns of New Mexico, All around the iimer court 
was a gallery or corridor upou which opened the rooms of the 
house. These houses were frequently well supplied with im- 
ported furniture. The beds of the poorer houses were gener- 
ally formed of raw-hide stretched acix>s8 head and foot pieces, 
or else common boards fastened to the sides of the house at one 
or both ends lor support. Sometimes the outside door was 
formed by a frame covered with raw-hide. The houses sel- 
dom had chimneys or fireplaces, for the climate was sufficiently 
warm to render the trouble unnecessary. The kitchen was 
separated from the sleeping apartment. Homely as were 
these accommodations, they were occupied by a cheerful and 
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happy pMple whose only great aim la life was that of exist 
These homely a|)artraeiit*i, if in town, were presided over h 
fnir setlorita, wiio directed the affairs of the household and 
coiiiuiHaded the numerous Indian servants who performed all 
the menial service.' 

Of the state of society in the colonial period much may be 
inferred from what has already been said. As the towns grad- 
ually developed, home products increased, and foreign trade 
improved. There weregreater marks of a settled state of socie^ 
and of civilization in general. By 1830, San Jos6 contained 
about one hundred houses, besides a court-house aitd JaiL 
Many of the houses were surrounded by a garden and fruit 
trocs, while a wider vista disclosed extensive fields of wheal and 
eom. Irrigation was carried on to a oonsiderable extent and 
the stream that furnished tlie water also lent its power to mn 
a r«3pertable grist raiU. A well known writer of the period 
describes the men as " indolent and addicted to many vka, 
ouriug little for their children, who like themsel\-es grew 19 
unworthy niejnbers of society." — The same writer praiaes ike 
female members of the conuunnity as <^iaste, Indastrioas, sad 
uf oom.'ot ileportoieut. This condition of a&irs be applies M 
the oouittry in general. Society was in a state of coo&iaaa. 
At a later period and in the wealthier oommuaities there mm 
gnater distiDcdon of classee ; espectally was this trae of "ik^ 
ico. Id that coantiy, even to the present time, tbe InfiM^ 
the Mextoui and the Spaaiah of pare blood ferm a soinaf 
cilaiwo almost as distinct as the castes of India. Ama^ afl 
Spatush inhabitants ihene w»3 extreme vencntioM far Ika 
BiiKionar>- priests and a fiuthful adbR<ezioe to the ) 
tbe Catholic cjiutrb. Tbe ^upexioritT of tbe fiiar i 
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geoce and geneml knowledge of the world, placed liim iu a 
Atatiou i'ai- above the average status of the community ; there- 
fore he wieldetl great influence. 

Throughout California the ancient usages of the mother 
country survived in the attempt to suppress immorality by 
civil law. The iustitdtions of Sola, in 1816, declared that 
" harmony and good morals must be maintained and particu- 
lar precautions must be taken to prevent adultery, gambling 
and drunkenness.' It was also stated that religious duties 
should be enforced by the stocks and there should be no inter- 
course maintained between the citizens and the Indians. 
Xot withstanding the power and the influence of the friars, who 
stood for the church, there seems to bave been but little inter^ 
est in the progress of civil society except as it tended to for- 
wai-d the interests of tlie neophytes of the missions. Perhaps 
Uie dealings of the Spaniards with the natives had taught the 
padres to protect their own interests and to defend the Indians. 
At least the friars always assumed a great deal of power which 
they sometimes wielde<l without authority. 

The friars were opposed to popular education, and as there 
was a lack of funds in the treasury and few teachers, all of 
poor qnallficatious, education did not flourish.' The attend- 
ance in the primary schools established was very small, and 
the actual good accomplished of doubtful significance. At 
San Diego, in 1829, there was a primary school of eighteen 
scholars; the teacher Meneudez was paid from flfteen to 
twenty dollars per month, out of the municipal funds,* At 
an earlier period, Sola founded a school at Monterey, and took 
a great interest in the e<lucation of the children ; this subject 
having been much neglected before this time. " Children were 
taught religion, reading, writing, and reckoning," four r's instead 
of the three characteristic of the primitive school of the eastern 
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colonies. Thus, between the formal rites of the church on one 
side and a life given over to the pleasures of the hour oa the 
other, with enforced idleness on account of the ser\-ices of the 
neophjiies and preparation for life by way of education, grew 
up a race of people not able, in educational and industrial 
zeal, to cope with the Anglo Saxons. A time came when the 
careless, indolent, uuprogreasive life was insufficient to main- 
tain the civilization, which had been established, against the 
rude encounter of a sujwrior race. The gay, jovial life, foil 
good fellowship and hospitality, soon found no opportunity 
its exercise. 

The iudustries of the Spanish population consisted chiefly 
in the rearing of cattle for the cotumerce of the hides and 
tallow, and a small agriculture. To tlie missions is to be 
credited the immense crops of grain producal in these early 
times. In the towns small tracts of land were apjwrtioued to 
the settlere for tillage, but their chief property consisteil of the 
flocks and herds that wandered beyond the precincts of the 
town into the great pasture fields. Yet some att«ation was 
paid to crops and to the introduction of ditfei-ent agricultural 
plants. Olives were introduced by the padres at an early 
date, and, in 1801, these were utilized ia the manufacture of oil. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made to raise cotton, in 1308, 
and hemp culture continued to receive attention from the 
government from time to time. Tlie soil was imiierfectly 
tilled, but bountiful harvests were secured. It is reported 
that grain yielded a hundred fold from a single sowing. 
The plow that was used down to the middle of this century 
was of primitive make; it consisted of a crooked branch of 
a tree sharpened at the end and then shod with an iron 
point. A long pole extended to the yoke of the oxen, where 
it was fastened with a wooden pin. The ox-yoke rested 
upon the back of the oxen's heads and was tied to the horns. 
The drivel- took the handle of the pto* in one hand and the 
ox goad in the other and thus the soil was stirred and ui 
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smiled on the rude effort.' It was a common practice for the 
Spaniards to employ Indians to till the soil. The former 
remained idle, giving from one-htilf to one-third of the crops 
to the latter for cultivating the soil.^ A crop of wheat or 
corn could be produced with little labor, and fruit of all binds 
became plentiful with little effort on the part of those who 
would take the trouble to plant trees. The vine was early 
introduced and yielded bountifully. Some wine was made 
and occasionally a little brandy. There was no market for 
fruit beyond the amount demanded for home conauraption. 
In all domestic trade a tithe had to be paid on every trans- 
action. 

On the great ranches cattle and sheep ranged with little at- 
tention. Sometimes they became so plentiful that they were 
slaughtered to lessen their number, there l)eing no market, 
At San Fernando the sheep became so numerous that the 
"friars complained that they must all be killed as there was 
no place for them."^ Many instances of the slaughter of 
cattle to decrease their number are recorded by Bancroft. A 
general council was formed at San .Job6 in 1806, by order of 
the Governor, to decide how many horses should be killed 
and how many preser\-ed. It was finally decided that twenty- 
five horses should be allowed to each family and the remain- 
der destroyed. Within a month 7500 horses had been killed.* 
The slaughter was continued at other places. Here as else- 
where the domesticatetl Indians did most of the work. Some- 
times they worked for a plain support, sometimes they received 
wages for services rendered. The missionaries were the first 
toilers among the colonists of California. With the aid of the 
soldiers, they took and held possession of the territory. But 
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there were not wanting from the b^iuaiug artisans to labor. 
From time to time, skilled workmen in the induBtrial arte were 
foinid in every town and at every mission. So, too, caui« 
tradesmen, and stores were opened from which the colooiats 
secured their supplies. But maniifaotures were limit«d to tie 
needs of a simple life, as were also the articles of cummenx; 
consequently there could be but little of either oommeroe ur 
manufacturing. 

As to the political life, there was comjiaratively little 
interest in selt-government. The colonista belonged to a nee 
who were jealous of their liberty, but centuries of role by 
princes and ])otentat«s who seldom consulted the wi.>rhes of the 
people, in legislation or administration, had accustomed them to 
tlie dictates of a central authority. They jierformed their dntie; 
perfunctorily and with some occasional signs of zeal, but, as a 
. I usual thing, they had but little liberty, except to carry out the 
r decrees of higher jxiwers. In the towns tiiere was a show of 

local eelf-^overnmeut iu the election of the alcaldes and otinr 
councilmen, but anj'thiug like national life or natiooali^ 
seemed to be wanting. Having no independence and noelow 
bond of union with the mother country tliere was but tittle 
opportunity to develop either a national or a colonial spirit 
of any power. 

There are still survivals of this colonial lift- in the modeni , 
state of California. There are the Indian neophytes, disperad i 
and diminished in numbers; there are the Mexicans, who fain 
dwindled in power and number. Besides these, thirty of Hot 
old Castilian families still have surviving members a^jtffi 
in the industries of the state. 

Even after the end of Spanish rule in California, the Httt- 
cans changed their method of government but little. Tlun 
was still a wide separation in life and symiiatliy between the 
people of California and of Mexico. The exercise of indepen* 
dent political power was very slight. The apathy that 
characterized other things existed also iu pulili(.»l adairs. 
The town officers endeavored to discharge their duties perfunc- 
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torilj-; the commandant of the presidio attended lo his; 
bat the townspeople desired their ease and pleasnre and cared 
IHtle about politics. There were plenty of Uwe aod a detailed 
ETstem of administratioti, bat in execation, in actual iftivern- 
mentjthe people were quite indifferent. There was cnnRiderable 
show of a spirit of local independence in the n-volutioii that 
oocorted in 1836, but it soon subsided. Many of tht- uflidaU 
were appointed in Mexico and sent out tn California, t/oniw 
4)aeat]f- the aspirations for office could not Iw cultivat«il with 
much Borety of reward. The selection of a few local nffic^ra, 
ftwn time to time, for the proper goveniincnt of the Urwii, 
represented their chief exerciseof[>olitiral rights. Tboir lawn 
were already made and their chief oiEcen apjioinUsd ; mi that 
there was nothing to be done. 

Among all institutiooe, lango!^ is the flnt to Iw riifuitc 
niied in the contact of one race w-ith atiollier, and on*; of tli« 
DHKt enduring in its effects in tlie decadence of n oyNrcin of 
inetitutions. Law, government, and even religion may )ih 
replaced with greater ease than Itingnii^. Tint H|)uiiiali 
language has had an extended u«e in Aitii^rira fur niurly 
four centuries, and is tion* the common >-i>eeoii in tlio Himninh- 
American republics. In many of the town» und lianiliiU of 
oar own republic its musical Bow is )>ti)l t" ho heard- In lliu 
rtgion of the southwest, where the Knglieh dvilluithin liaa 
not overpowei-ed and nearly obliteratetl llic Hpnnlah oivillcH- 
tion, the use of the Spanish lauguagi; huH had a dttoMitl liillu* 
ence on the English tongue, and htio Hil(lr:«l mil ii I'uw word* 
to oor common speech. Here two dialeotH of llm N|inn[ih 
language have lieeu spoken, and consequently the inlliimioeiiii 
our owu language has arisen from two MinniM, Tliu Hrit 
source is the old Costilian language, atill iised by tlia I'uw 
remaining aristocratic families of pure blood. 1 wiy olil 
Castihan, for several centuries of use in tlm |irovliK>iia Imvo 
changed it but little from the form in which it won itil I'lHliKiut 
into the colonies from the continental Sjiaiiijili. ICveii now it 
difl«rs but little from modern continental H]mii[Hli, I'lr llm 
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Spanish language, as compared with other modern languages, 
changes but little from century to century. Indeed we are 
told that the language spoken by the people in the rural dis- 
tricts of Old Spain is retained through its constant use in the 
commercial contact of these people with the better classes of 
the towns. However, it seems that the literary langnage of 
Old Spain baa ehauged far more than the language of the 
provinces, and in an entirely different way. But this only 
illustrates a well-known law, that old forms of speech are 
retained in the colonies and remote parts of a nation, while 
more rapid changes are to be noted iu the intelligent and pro- 
gressive centres. 

Thus we find in the provinces that the tf-sound loses its 
force and is used as a long i-sound, or, more properly, as a long 
i-BOund with a slight breaking. Also, that the A-sound so 
prominent In continental speech is in the provinces suppressed 
to a smothered n-sound. Likewise the b ia used interchange- 
ably with V, with a tendency to substitute the o for the fi. {It 
has been maiutaiaed that these changes are noticeable in a 
comparison of the language of the rural districts of Spaiu with 
those of the centres of intelligence). The old Oastilian fam- 
ilies using this speech are rapidly disappearing from the coun- 
try : their great estates have passed into the hands of others, 
and their prominent position in society is gone. 

It is chiefly through the second source, the Mexican dialed, 
that words have found their way into the common speech of our 
country. It ia through the language of the common people, 
through the Spanish language clipped and degraded by the 
commingling of unlettered Spaniards with an inferior race, 
that words find their way into English. It was the policy of 
Spain to amalgamate conqueror and conquei-ed into one homo- 
geneous nationality, and the results of tliis attempt are plainly 
visible in the nature of the language produced. The Mexican 
dialect is quite extensively iisetl in Xew Mexico and California 
by the great majority of the people of Spanish blood and their 
native converts to Christianity, This language is also quite 
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commonly used as a matter of couvenieuce hj those associated 
iu business with the Mexican race. But what concerns us 
most in the coDsideration of this topic is the fact that this 
dialect is furnishing the English language with words, some of 
whicli are to be used for the sake of convenience for a time, 
and otiiers to be jiermanently incorporated into our common 
speech. I will mention a few of the latter class, which seem 
to admit of universal use, and appear indispensable to an 
intelligent expression of thought; afterwards I shall refer to 
others in common use in certain sections of country by certain 
classes of people. 

Adobe, Prominent in the first class is the word adobe, mean- 
ing sun-dried brick. The greater number of the primitive 
bouses and public buildings of the Spanish colonists were con- 
structed of this material. It is not uncommon to see these 
buildings, some of them at present over a hundred years old. 
By those familiar with this stj'le of architecture, the word 
«rfo6e is used without question as the only term that will 
exactly describe it. It is frequently used as a substantive, as 
" an old adobe." 

Chton. No otlier word will express just what the word 
caffon does, so long as the mountains on the western half of 
the continent retain their present structure. It is indispensa- 
ble; for the words gulch, valley, gorge, fail to convey the exact 
meaning. It is of universal use as applied to a cliannel with 
high walls, formed by an upheaval or by the erosion of water, 
or probably by both. Its specific meaning is apparent to one 
familiar with western mountains. In common speech it is 
frequentlv applied indiscriminately to a valley or goi^ of any 
kind. 

Tules. This is a common expression for a rush or water- 
reed that grows along the bays and rivers of California. The 
word was in common use by the Spanish population, and hafi 
continued to be about the only designation for this species of 
rush. Bret Harte in his 'An Apostle of the Tules' speaks 
of the " ague-haunted tules." 
18 
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Bonanm. It is difficult tu determine whether this mueh- 
uaed word will obtaiii a permanent place id our language. It 
found a ready use in mining times as an expression of good 
fortune in the discovery of a rich mine. Originally it meant 
" fair weather at sea ; " but now it is applied indiscriminately 
to a treasure of any sort, Ita specific application to the great 
silver mines of Nevatla haa tended to give it prominence. 

Vara is the old Spanish yard, adopted by the Mexican 
government as the standard for linear measurements. It had 
its origin in the Castiliau vara of the mark of Burgos. It is 
equal to about thirty-three and oue-third inches of English 
measure, thus representing a short yard. The word is still 
found in deeds aud specifications, especially of titles of village 
lots. It is not uncommon to hear an old-ttme settler speak, 
a " twenty-vara lot," or of a " fifty-vara lot." Oocasii 
we find the lots advertised in vara measurements. 

Fandango. Tins wortl has long been used in America, 
is the name of a dance brought info the West ludJes by 
n^roes of Guinea. It has frequently been used to desi| 
any sort of dance of a low order, but should be applii 
dance of the common people written in tliree-eighths time, 
The dauce la practicetl to such an extent by the Spauisb- 
Americaus that it has been nationalized. 

As the Spanish and English-speaking people mingled 
time when the tending of flocks and herds was the chief 
pation, many of the new words adopted refer to this indi 
A few of this class will be mentioned. 

Corral. This woi-d originally meant a circular yard fc 
by setting posts in the groiuid and fastening thi 
with thongs of raw-hide. The corral is essential to the herder 
as a place where bis stock may be collected i'or the purj>use of 
protection or for successful handling. If the ranchero wiaf 
to capture a certain horse to ride, the whole band is dri^ 
into the corral aud the vacqtwo lassoes the one desired i 
his lariat. The corral is one of the first structures built | 
the herder on his arrival in a new territory. The farnifl^ 
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tile far west never says " cow-pen," " barn-yard," or " farm- 
yard," he aays oorral. The word is applied indiscriminately 

to any small enclosure for stock. 

VacQuero, according to its strict etymology, means " cow 
heeler" or, in more common English, "cow-boy." However, 
this is not its better use, although it is frequently so applied. 
The vacquero is pre-eminently a horseman or a horse trainer. 
He is frequently employed to tend stock, but his chief business 
is to manage wild borsea or to tame 6co?ico«, The horses of a 
ram-kero frequently run at \vil], unfettered by bit, bridle, or 
even halter, tmtil they are desii-ed for use. Here is the diffi- 
cult work of the ixicqtiei-o. He drives the band into a corral, 
captures the one to be ridden, succeeds in putting a bridle or 
jdcjuima on his head, bUndfolds the animal, puts the saddle 
on, mounts for the ride, and then removes the blind. Then 
begins a series of antics on tlie part of the animal, and the 
rider is fortunate if he keeps his seat through them all. This 
process must be repeate<I from day to day until the animal is 
domesticated. Sometimes the vacyuei-o finds steady employ- 
ment at a single rancho, and sometimes he goes from one to 
the other, plying his trade as there is need. 

Ranch is from the word mTicAo, and was first used in con- 
uectiou with the land-grants to the Spaniards in the Indies. 
It is of Spanish Amei'ican origin. The word ranch needs no 
comment. It sounds a trifle inelegant in contrast with the 
long accuatomed word 'farm;' but it has succeeded in entirely 
replacing this word in many parts of tbe west. It is doubt- 
ful if it will retain this prominence as the large ranches are 
broken up into small farms and a diversity of agriculture is 
introduced. 

Rodeo. It 13 in connection with the rearing of slock that 
this word is commonly used. In pastoral territories all stock 
runs somewhat at large ; consequently the property of different 
individuals is widely scattered and commingled. To sort the 
stock and accredit each owner with his property, the annual or 
semi-annual rodta or "round up" is held. Each owner sends 
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one or more representatives 
" bunched " in the open field, and the vacqueros 
separate from the band each owner's stock. This requires 
great skill of the hoi'semen. In the olden time a judge (hnez 
de campo) presided over the field-assembly and judged of the 
rights of each according to customary law. The word rodso 
comes from the Spanish rodcar,'U) surround, to compass.' Its 
vulgar pronunciation is " rodeer." 

Loco is a good old Spanish word meaning insane, craiy, 
crack-brained. It is specifically applied to horses and 
afflicted with a strange disease, accompanied with variations 
insane and idiotic symptoms. Il is a common i)elief that the 
disease is caused by eating a plant called "loco-weed," of the 
family Leguminosae, genus Astragalus. But this has not been 
proved, and there are many different theories concerning it ; 
some attributing the cause to the use of bad water, some 
to poor food, and others to too much food. The animal 
afflicted with the disease stops, trembles, staring jUI the while 
in an insane manner, snorts, and springs suddenly to one side a^ 
if dodging a blow. It apparently sees things that are not, and 
is a victim to strange hallucinations. Becoming useless, it is 
turned out to take the chances of paitial recovery or final 
death. The term has a wide application in common use. A 
person not quite sound in mind or rational in thought is said 
to be locoed, or is "loco," as the term is frequently applied. 
It is quite curious that the plant is also called " rattle-weed " 
from its peculiar properties, and that the term "rattled" is 
derived from the idea of its effect on animals. Consequently 
the word "rattled" designates a mild form of locoism. 

Burros. Throughout the west, and especially in New Mex- 
ico, the term burro is applied to a small breed of the donke< 
or Mexican ass. This homely but useful creature was broc 
from Spain at an early date and is now much used in 
Spanish- American states. It is the same crea 
the burdens in the streets of the towns in old 
the traveler over the mountains of Ajaturias. 
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and mouutains of America, it is found performing the same 
respective services. Wherever this patient, durable, and use- 
ful creature goes he is known by the name of bun-o and by 
none other. 

Bronco is the name applied to a wild or untamed animal, aa 
a bronco colt or a bronco horse. Sometimes it is applied col- 1 
loquially to an unruly boy. 

To pass to the wortls of the second class, those which are 
used by persons of certain sections or by special classes, there 
is a multitude. I will mention a few : eombrero 'hat,' 
lariat 'raw-hide rope,' jdeguima 'head-stall' or 'halter/ reata 
'raw-hide rope,' hacienda 'estate,' compaMero 'companion,' 
oara 'a Spanish yard-stick,' etc. 

There ore many short phrases in common speech which are 
temporary in use, such as mucko frio, mucho calienU, pooo 
tiempo, muchas gracias, si Seilor, etc. Their chief influence is 
exercised in detracting from the use of good English, But to 
the student of institutions nothing is more interesting than the 
names of places, which so copiously illustrate the former domi- 
nation of another race. As the Roman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman have left their monuments in England, so we find 
in the names of the mountains, rivers, towns, and political 
divisions of the land, evidences of a preceding civilization. In 
most cases the names have been carefully selected, and doubts 
less will remain unchanged. The country is still full of the 
names of the saints, patrons of early expeditions and enter- 
prises. Santa Barbara, Santa Fe, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Sacramento bring vividly before us the labors 
of the religious orders and of the padres who attempted to 
establish a civilization in a new land. Pioneers they were 
who broke the vii^u soil and settled a new state. So too in 
Alavieda 'the grove,' /Vesno ' the alder,' Alcairaz 'ths pelican,' 
Loboa 'the wolves,' and in a thousand other words, we have 
evidences of a Spanish nomenclature without a Spanish civil- 
ization. Likewise Puebla reminds of the village common, and 
alcalde of the chief officer of the town. We need not omit I 
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from this medlej- of words "Monte del Diablo "aud the l^nd 
of the appearance of the wearer of the cloven hoof, with the 
tradition of strange sights accompanied by the noise of clank- 
ing chains. 

In literature nothing of any note was done, unless it be the 
historical epic of the conquest of Ofiate, written by Captain 
Caspar de Villagrd. According to Bancroft, this poem is a 
correct account of the conquest, It is written in a smooth 
flowing style. " Of all the territories of America— or of the 
world, so far as my knowledge goes — New Mexico alone may 
point to a poem as tlie original authority for its early auuals."' 

Bancroft gives a long quotation from this ancient documcnl^fj 
The poet begins by translating the first line of Virgil, s 
continues by narrating the e%-ents of the expedition as thH 
occurred, not failing to praise the heroes of the invasion, 
argument of the first canto is as follows: 

"Fir$t OarUo, 

" Which makes known the argumenl 

of the historj, and (he situation of New Mexico and 

knotrle<^ bud of ii from nucieot moDamentB 

of the ladiiiDs and of the departure 

and origin of the 

Mexicans." 

The first canto begins as follows : 

"Of anus I Bing aud of the man lieroic 

( Las armaa y d iftron heroioi canto) 
The living, valor, prudence aud high effort. 

Of Idm whose endlesa, never liring patience. 
Over an ocenn of annoynuce gtrelching, etc" 

Aside from its historical representation, this poem, though of 
no grtat literary merit, has about it a picturesqueness quite 
unique. Recounting the long, hard marches, hardships, 
fatigues, and encounters with the Indians, it conid scarcely 
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react auy great height as a work of poetic art. Nevertheless, 
it is the only attempt to describe the conqucHt and settlement of 
America in an epic poem. There were other attempts at poetry, 
and some very fair verses were written in the Spanish colouja] 
days, though they were chiefly the products of Mexico. The 
pastoral life in Califoniia had its poetical phases, but there 
was a dearth of poets. 

Upon the whole, the social and political phases of Spanish ^ 
colouial life are full of interest. The subject borders on the I 
romantic. The people were free from the dangers that usually I 
threaten colonies, though afflicted by their [leculiar evils, The I 
people were happy, jovial, and hospitable. Their life was oueli 
of ease and idleness. They were cont«nted with little. They I 
were not ambitious for wealth or political power, and appar- 1 
ently thought little of the developmeut of the country. I 
Recent writers have given us graphic pictures of society i 
it now exists in Mexico, resemljling to some extent the J 
society in California, three-quarters of a century ago. This/ 
easy-going, simple life, free from care and anxiety, has itsj 
charms, but cannot be compared with the active existence of thel 
great state of California. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



PoLrricAL ASD Judicial Powers. 

Id the government and administration of the Spanish ] 
vinces, there are to be found traces of the old feudal r^ime. 
The establishment in Spain of a strong central government, 
administered by oEBcers apjwinted by the crown, failetl to 
eradicate the ancient feudal forma. Not only did these forms 
re-appear in local government, but the colonies were treated as 
feudatories of the crown, governed by the king's special agents. 
It never occurred to the king that the colonies were to be 
treated otherwise than as his special property, existing for the 
sole purpose of yielding revenue and performing service. 
Therefore to the crown and to the royal o£Boers it appeared 
that the colonists had no civil rights other than those con- 
tingent upon the king's will and pleasure. 

During the whole of the Spanish rule the colonists were t 
treated according to the foregoing principles. The local officer 
reported to the provincial governor, the provincial govei 
the viceroy, and the viceroy to the king; and the king f 
boards of royal officers made laws for the government of aJ 

After the Mexican Revolution of 1821, the same laws,priq 
ciples of government, and forms of administration continued, 
except as they were modified by the Republican administration 
which was engrafted upon existing forms and institutious. 
Therefore if we seek the municipal practice, the civil govern- 
ment, and the powers of officers held during the early part of 
the Mexican rule, we shall find the old Spanish usage that h 
hitherto prevailed continuing with the exception of a chat 
280 
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in the supreme aiitliority. The administration of the Spanish 
colonial possessions was carried on chiefly by a system of 
cbaraberH or boards. The su]>reme authority in administra> 
tion rested in the Conncil of the Indies, in perpetual session at 
Madrid. All departments of government were under its con- 
trol. Under its authority the territory was divided into vice- 
royalties, provinces, audiences, and many minor divisiona. 
The government continued to expand and the territorial 
divisiona to multiply, until toward the close of the eighteenth 
century there were four viceroyalties; Peru, New Spain, 
\ew Grenada, Buenos Ayres. The viceroyalty of New Spain, 
which is the only one that concerns us at present, was divided 
into Provincias Internas and New Spain proper. Of the 
former there were two internal provinces depending directly 
upon the Viceroy, and five subject to the governor of Chihua- 
hua. In the latter group are found the provinces of New 
Mexico and Texas. New Spain proper was divided (1804) 
into twelve inteudencies, which had taken the place of the 
former gubernatorial provinces in 1786. Two of these divi- 
sions were represented by Old California and New California 
respectively. The viceroy was the head of the govemmental 
system in America. He received his office by appointment 
and stood for tlie king in all things. In the viceregal author- 
ity, all powers of administration were concentrated. The local 
affairs of different provinces were referred to the viceroy, who 
in turn reported to the king through the Council of the Incites. 
The royal provinces were revenue distric;ts whose beads were 
apjjointed by the king. These officers were subject to the 
supervision of the viceroy and governors. The governors 
were captains-general of their districts, and acted as presidents 
of the audiences.' 

After the gubernatorial district were changed into inteud- 
encies, the chief oflScer lu each iutcndency had financial, judicial, 
political, and military control of the district, though tuatinted 
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by the assessor. The inteudante were all appointed by the 
king. In the cities, sub-del^ates also were appointed by the 
king, and exercisedfunctionssimilar to thoseof the iutendanls. 
but in a lesser degree.' These latter officers replaced Uie town 
officers by taking charge of the political and comuiercia! 
supervision of the town. As each set of rulers was appointal 
by the king, they were so arranger! as to watch one anotber in 
administration. As new abuses develoi>ed, new officers were 
created for the purpose of espionage, and the official list 
became greatly extended. The number of officials and ihe 
amount of governing exercised in Spain, far exceeded thM 
of any other nation on record. Large numbers of persooi 
came from Old Spain chiefly to hold office ; for it was a jwlicv 
of the government that only Spaniards of the mother country 
should fill the offices of New Spain. M'lth the numerous 
departments, the details of each, and the distance from lh« 
seat of the central government, it frequently took years to 
settle some small question of administration which should 
have been settled by an alcalde or a provincial governor. 

After Mexican rule, the supreme authority rested in a con- 
gress, and each state had its provincial assembly. The in"o 
houses of congress had their especial legislative restrictions, 
but together represented the legislative assembly of the Repub- 
lic. The Californias were ruletl by govei-nors, prefects, and 
eub-prefecte representing the central administration. The 
military autborities continued to exercise great control. Thus 
the governor of the province was called miHtar)- commander 
of all of Ihe forces within the province, and the commandant 
of the presidio on the frontier was in reality the chief officer 
within the surrounding territory. 

The governor of tiie Department n-as appointed by the 
central authority at Mexico, and he bad the power of appoint- 
ing the prefect and of confirming the sub-prefects within his 
jurisdiction. The governor presided at the meetings of the 
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De|jart mental legislature, and had chaise of public order 
througliout the department. His appointing power extended 
to all other officers uot otherwise provided for hy special legis- 
lation. With the consent of the departraental legislature, he 
bad the power to suspend the ayuntamientos of the departs 
menf , and to suspeud the officers of the department for a term of 
uot more than three months. It was made one of the import- 
ant duties of the Departmental governor to publish and 
execute or cause to be executed the laws of Congress. The 
prefects were official inspectors of the affairs of the depart- 
ment. As such, they supervised the administration by report- 
ing to the governor many thiugs concerning the actions of 
oiBcers and tlie complaints of the people. It was their du^ 
to see that the laws were carefully enforced and to report any 
delinquents. They had to report on the economic conditions 
of the country, and its political and economic needs. The 
prefects appointed the sub-pi-efects, subject to the approval of 
the Governor. 

The Departmental legislature, as composed by the Mexican 
law of 1837, consisted of seven persons. The law provided 
that it should be convened every four years. Among other 
duties it belonged to the Departmental legislature, " To pass 
laws relative to taxes, public education, industry, trade, and 
munidpal administration."' Thus we have in the provincial 
system of government, one that was closely united with the 
central administration, and that extended down to the munici- 
pality, having power to make laws relative to municipal 
administration. In this respect it did not differ from the 
administration of the provinces while under Spanish rule. 

The local government of New Sjtaiu was a very complete 
and formal affair as far as the law was concerned, but in prac- 
tice it was very irregular and subiected to tlie domineering 
power of tiie royal or proWncial officers. The municipal 
governments were represented by alcaldes, regidores, and 
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sjmdioos. Id most towns there were akakles. In lai^ge town 
there were twelve r^dores or coaixiliDen, ud In sdmH 
towns six. "In minor piatxs," sajs Bancrt^ "many d 
these offices remaned vacant, partly owing to the interfo- 
ence of governors and their lieotenantB, who wished to 
r^ain the sole control. In other places, the alcaldes were 
mere figure-beads.'" Daring the Spanbh rule ^e mnnki* 
pal officers were at first osually elected for one year; bat 
later the office of regidor was commonly sold to sodi per- 
sona as had gained the &vor of the royal officers. However, 
in the regulations of 1779-81 for the government of Califor- 
nia, it was provided that the governor should appoint alcaldes 
and other town officials for the first two years, and afterwards 
the citizens of the town should elect some one from their nudst, 
subject to the approval of the Governor.' The powers of ^ffie 
moDicipal officers were to administer justice in small esses, 
control the police, supervise public works and the distributioa 
of water privil^es. The duty of the alcalde, as prescribed 
by law, was to try civil and criminal cases " of first instance." 
Appeals could be made to the city council (aynntamiento), the 
governor, or the supreme audiencia. It was the duly of the 
alcalde to preside over the town council in the absence of the 
governor, bia lieutenant, or of an alcalde mayor. The alcalde, 
associated with one or more regidores of the council, could fii 
the licenses to shops and taverns in towns where no gov- 
ernor resided ; otherwise that duty belonged to tbe governor. 
There were other officers not essential to the towu government, 
but frequently choseu in the latter towns, especially towanl 
the close of the eighteenth century. These were the al/n-a 
real or banner carrier, the procurador-sindicos (city attorneys), 
who represented the council in legal matters and made oolleo 
tions, and the treaaury officers.' In addition to these, there 
was sometimes elected the alguasil, mayor or sheriff', who had 
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Dumerous duties, chiefly limited to carryiog out tlie orders of 
the governor; aud the alcaldes of the mimicipalities. If is 
evident that the Spanish town lacked neither officers nor a suffi- 
dent co<le of municipal laws to insure a model administration, 
had the system Wen successfully carried out. There were two 
remarkable offices filled at each tuunicipal election. The 
citizens chose two alcaldes de mcsta,' whose duty it was to 
preside at the semi-annual " rouTid up " held by stock owners. 
They were given certain duties in the town relative to stuck 
iuspectioD. 

The municipal revenue was raised primarily from public 
lands set apart for this purpose at the fonuding of the town. 
It is not supposable that this amounted to a great sura ; for to 
carry on special public improvements or extraordinary judi- 
cial processes, the magistrate levied contributious to a certain 
amount, which could be extended by the audiencias to a limit 
of two hundred pesos.' In addition to these methods of rais- 
ing revenue, certain fines were paid into the city treasury. 
In the management of the public lands, they were rented by 
auction to the highest bidder. These funds were in charge 
of officei's called depositarios. The drafts for ordering ex- 
penses were issued by magistrates aud council. A city was 
divided into eight wards, five of which were administered by 
the five criminal judges representing the audiencia, and the 
other three were represented by the ordinary alcaldes and 
regidores. Later subordinate alcaldes were create<l in each 
district. 

After the Mexican revolution, the main principles of local 
government continued. In 1823, the Mexican congress passed 
an eliilwrate set of rules for the government of town coun- 
cils for the Province of California. Mr. Bancrofl gives, in 
fifty-two articles, a summary of the rules for the government 
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of the ayuDtamieutoB of tlie towns.' These ordinances provide 
that the pueblo shall have a house tor the coiiucil. Decenary 
offices, place for storing public property, aud barracks for the 
national guard where organized. They provide Dames for the 
house aad its apartmejits, appoint minor officers, and dedg- 
iiate the duty of each., The ordinaucee provide for times of 
meeting, procetliire at meetings, offifial duties, and give mles 
for the entire procedure of each member and of the whole 
body collectively. Rule number eleven of these ordinances 
reads as follows : "Should a member arrive after a sitting he 
opened, he is to be received by the others standing, and the 
secretary must inform him ol' what business has beea done." 
Soj.for the whole order of business, the most punctilious rules 
are given. The formal procedure of the local officers, the tedi- 
ous processes necessaiy to be endured in the accomplishmeut 
of a little business, are sufficient to bring pain to the reader of 
the ordtTiaaizae. But here as elsewhere in Spaoisb adminis- 
tration, the simple informal practice under the beet attempts 
of the officials to be ceremonious, coutraated strikingly with 
the formal grandeur of the laws and rules of procedure. 

In the Spanish municipal government, the ayuutamieuto or 
towu council is the most important oi^n of administration. 
It was differently organized in different towns, varying accord- 
ing to the number of the respective officers that composed it, 
However, the ayuntamieoto was always create*! after the same 
general plan, and existed according to si«ci6ed conditions. It 
was a time-honored institution, and has changed but little in 
fundamental characteristics since its first establishment in 
Spain. It was provided that every pueblo of five hundred 
inhabitants was entitled to an ayuutamieuto composed of oue 
alcalde, two councilnien, aud one procurador-syndieo. The 
alcalde acted as president of the council, and in oonjunotjon 
with the other members (regidores) had control of the political 
aad economic affairs of the town. Aside from this, the alcalde 
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had special fimctioDs as policeJiKlge, which will be explained 
later. The syndico acted as city attorney in legal cases and 
disputes, and fi-eijuently aa treasurer. The authority of the 
ayuntamiento was liniite<l by the laws of the province or 
the state, and it could act only within well-de&oed limits. It 
was responsible to central authority, and was the oi^an 
through which the provincial governor or viceroy made known 
the will of the goverimieut to tlie people. In the simplest 
form of government, the alcalde and one regidor were elected 
every year, while the ayndico and one regidor served two years. 

In 1837, the law for the Emulation of the territory of Cali- 
fornia relates, amoug other things, to the management of the 
ayuntamientos or town councils. Article first defines what 
towns may have town councils; and article third states that 
"The number of Alcaldes, Regidores, and Syndicos will be 
fixed by the Depailmental legislature in concert with the 
governor, but the first must not exceed six, the second, 
twelve, and the third, two." The members of the ayunta- 
miento are elected by the citizens of the town, the alcalde is 
elected every year, half of the councilmen the same, and when 
there are two syndicos, one must be elected each year. Per- 
sons may bold office repeatedly, and no one may refuse to 
serve without a just cause. To illustrate the minute pro- 
visions for the control of the town councils, a few of the forty 
articles of the ^lexicau law relating to the powers and duties 
of ayuntamientos will be given. It may be seen that the 
central government has given but little latitude for the exer- 
cise of self-government by the town councils. 

Art. 10. The ayuntamientos, under subjection to the Sub- 
Prefects, and through them to the Prefects and Governor, will 
have charge of the police, health, comfort, ornament, order 
and security of their respective jurisdictiona. 

Art. II. They will consequently take care of the cleanli- 
ness of the sti-eets, market places and public squares. 

Art. 12. They will see that in each town there be one or 
more burying grounds conveniently located. 
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Art. 13, They will watch over the quality of all kinds of 
liquors and provisions, in order that nothing UDSound or cor- 
rupted be sold. 

Art. M. They will take care that in the apothecary shops, 
no rancid or adulterated drugs be sold, to which end they may 
appoint intelligent persons of the faculty to examine them. 

Art. 15. They will see that marshes be drained, and that 
stagnant and unhealthy waters be made to run off, and thai 
everything which tends to injure the health of men or cattlt 
be removed. 

Art. 1 6, They will likewise take care of prisons, hospitals, 
and establishments of public beneficence which are not of pri- 
vate foundationa. 

Art. 17. The moment that any prevailing sickness makes 
its appearance in the district of the municipality, the Ayunta- 
miento will inform the Sub-Prefect, or should there be no 
Sub-Prefect, the Prefect, in order that through his meauR, tlie 
necessary assistance may be administered; but this will not 
prevent the Ayuntamiento from taking in the meantime the 
necessary steps to cut olf or restrain the evil in its commence- 
ment. 

Art. 18. With this laudable object, they will 
committee of charity, composed of a Regidor or alcalilt 
Syndieo, a Physician should there be one in the place, and 
residents or more, should the Ayuntamiento thiuk it necessary, 
according to the extent of the place and the duties to be per- 
formed. 

Art 19. The Ayuntamiento will remit semi-annual 1«^ 
the Sub-Prefect, or in default of him to the Prefect, that^ 
may forward it to the Grovernor, an account of the births, i 
riages, aud deaths in each of these jieriods, which must embrace 
all its district, and mention the sex, age, and diseases of which 
they may have died, keeping in its records a copy of this 
document. 

Art. 20. In order to obtain these data, they may ask tfaem 
of the parish curates, the Justices of the Peace, the municiri 
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ity, or any other persons or corporatiou capable of ftiniiahiiig 
tbeui. 

Art, 21. In order to attend to the oruameut and comfort 
of the towns, they will see that the market places be well difl- 
tributed and that every obstacle, tending to hinder them 
from being sufficiently provided, be removed. 

Art, 22. They will take care of the preservation of the 
public fountains, and see that there be abundance of water for 
men and cattle. 

Art. 23. They will otherwise endeavor, as far as possible, 
to have the streets straight, paved, and lighted, and to pro- 
vide public walks and abundant plantations, for the beauty 
and health of the towns. 

Art, 24. It belongs to them to procure the construction 
and repairing of bridges, causeways, and roads, and to en- 
courage agriculture, industry, trade, and whatever they may 
consider useful to the inhabitants. 

Art. 25. At the junction of different roads, they will 
place inscriptions pointing out the different directions and dis- 
tances to the nearest towns. 

Art. 26. It belongs to the Ayuntamientos to make con- 
tract for all kinds of diversions, license having been pre- 
viously obtained from the first local political authority. 

Art. 27. The products from these contracts must be paid 
into the municipal funds. 

Art. 28. If the regulations of police and good government 
should not embrace all the raeaaures which the Ayuntamiento 
may consider neces.sary for the preservation of order and the 
security of persons and property, they may propose to the 
Governor whatsoever others they may deem convenient, in 
order that those which appear just may be adopted. 

Art. 29, They will see that in every town there is a safe 
and commodious prison, that in said prisons different depart- 
ments be foun<l for persons arrested and for prisoners, and 
f will take care that the latter be usefully employed. 

Id 
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Art. 30. They will pay careful attention to the estftbl 
ment of common schools in every towD, the masters and 
tresses of which must be paid out of the municipal fund, and 
they will be careful not only to appoint proper persons, but 
to see that at all times they continue to be of good conduct 
and sound morals. 

Art. 31. They will distribute with all possible ira] 
tiality, the municipal duties imposed upon the citizens, gui( 
themselves by the existing laws, or by such as may hereafter 
be made. 

Art. 32. They will watch over the arrangement of the 
weights and measures, agreeably to the laws on the subject. 

The alcalde is an historic officer. He dates from the early 
annals of Spain, aud was the most important personage in the 
Spanish municipality. In the town of the Spanish proviaccs 
he was reckoned the first officer in importance. His functions 
were not always clearly defined ; he might do almost every- 
thing that would conduce to the welfare of the town. As 
pi-esident of the ayuntamiento, he performed duties similar to 
those of a member of a modern town council ; in settling dis- 
putes by arbitration or application of the law, he acted like a 
modern police judge; in apprehending persons for misde- 
meanors, he represented the modern constable or policeman. 
In inquiring into the occujjations of the citizens aud lepri' 
nmnding tlie idle and vagrant, he exercised a paternal over- 
sight of the affairs of the town. In addition to this, the 
alcalde performed the service usually falling to the maj'or] 
a modern city. 

As a sign of office, the alcalde carried a ailver~hi 
cane, which served as a mean.s of summoning persons to court, 
When the alcalde was detained from appearing in person at 
any place, he could be represented by sending his cane, 
the American columns entered the towns of New Mexico, 
were met by the alcalde with his cane, who gave them 
rights of the town or else stipulated on what terms they 
to be received. 
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The actual judicial practice of the alcalde in the towns of 
S^iaiiisli- America was of a very informal nature. It usually 
consisted in sending for the oficnding jMirties, and by coucili-^ 
aiorj' means effecting a settlement, or by an informal process 
arriving at a jiidgoient and fine. In the tiiwos in which the 
governor resided, all judicial functions, great and small, were 
al^eorbed by that officer. In the trial of minor coses, it waa 
the alcalde's business to summon the witnesses and arrange 
for the trial, and frequently to appoint an arbiter for the case. 
There were no courts of law comj^eteut to tiy cases of any 
magnitude. The alcaldes were usnally ignorant of the law, 
and could not administer it either in civil or in criminal cases. 
They frequently acknowledged thb in tlidr re^mrts. There 
were no law codes to assist them as at present. Bryant, who 
Tisited the coast in 1847, found no written statute, and the only 
law books were The Laws of Spahi and the Indies, published 
about a century before,' in connection n'ith which was issued 
a small book defining the powers of the various judicial offi- 
cers of the Mexican government. " In cases of capital offences, 
the alcalde had simply power to examine, testimony being 
taken down in writing and transmitted to tiie juez de primera 
insiancia, or first judge of district before whom the case was 
tried."' The trial by jury was practiced when the prisoner 
demanded it; but the jury seldom consisted of more than 
three or five members. 

The alcaldes of the ayuntamieutos and the justices of the 
jieace had the exclusive power to exercise the office of concili- 
ators in towns having one thousand or moi'e inhabitants. 
These trials of " conciliation " are carefully explained in the 
Mexican laws of 1837. The Alcalde summons the accnseil and 
the accuser, and has each tell his own story in the presence of 
an appointed arbiter. After the parties retire, the alcalde or 
justice pronounces the sentence. Then, if the parties agree to 
the decision, the trial is at an end, and a satisfactory conclu- 
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Bion baa been reached, in the law of 1837, twenty articles 
are devoted to giving minute details conceriiing the manage- 
ment of these trials. But here, as elsewhere in Sj " 
administration, the practice of the law did not approscit! 
forma! letter. 

The administration of justice in the Mexicaii States and 
provinces was in a very lax condition. The anthorilies took 
great care to issue instnictions to alcaldes for the purpose of 
insuring a better judicial usage, but with no gooil effect. 
Even the court of the first instance was in no better condition, 
as it was presided over by the alcaldes. In 1824, rainule 
instructions were given to alcaldes couceraing proce<Iui'e in 
apprehending criminals, obtaining evidence, and the minutest 
details of the trial.' These extended and artificial rules 
trast very greatly with the loose and careless method of 
istering justice which usually prevailed. 

"As an instance of the way civil cases are disposed 
this strangest of strange places, I may cite the example of a Mp. 
Stokes, who summoned a farmer before the alcalde, to compel 
the payment of a debt which had been two years outstanding, 
contrary to the previous stipulation between the parties. The 
justice, instead of meeting the case, referred it to arbitratioo. 
The case was going against the farmer, who entreateii for a 
further indulgence, as, if compelled to pay that moment, he 
would be compelled to sell his cattle at a heavy sacrifice. 
'Well,' says the justice, 'how long do you ask?' 'Why,' aa,yt 
the farmer, ' I promise to make the first installment in twel^ 
months heuce,' 'Very well,' replied the justice, with the 
most indifference, 'that will do;' and the case was dl 
without further proceilings.'" 

All cases of a serious nature were referred to the prefe 
the district, who reported them to the governor. It rni^i 
necessary^ for the governor to report a case to the 
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authorities at Mexico and thus the case would be continued 
indefinitely, while the accused was ijHng in prison without a 
trial. In all probability, when the decision did come from 
Mexico, tlie case would be dismissed or the accused sentenced 
and punished without trial. The jails, in cases where they 
existed at all, were of the poorer class of prison pens ; and inno- 
cent persons might languish in them without just cause, while 
waiting for a decision from unscrupulous or careless authori- 
ties. Yet with this loose system of judicial procedure the 
number of criminal cases seemed to multiply during the latter 
days of the Spanish and Mexican regime. 

Towns at or near the presidios were subject to a more rigor- 
ous discipline in judicial aiTairs. They were overahadowed 
by military authority, and the functious of the civil authorities 
were reduced to a minimum. But the decisions upon cases were 
very inconaisteut ; sometimes they were severe, sometimes lax, 
and in many cases unjust. Upon the whole, judicial afiairs 
wei-e administered according to the whims of the officers in 
power. Theoretically, the trial of all civil cases was to be 
referred first to the alcalde, second to the commandant, and 
third to the governor. But all civilians residing at the pre- 
sidios had to apply to tlie commandant for redress of griev- 
ances, and all criminal cases had to be referred to the military 
for trial by court martial without any api^eal.' This finally 
threw the greater part of the judicial procedure into the 
bands of the military powers, to be directed by the governor 
or the commandant. 

The classification of crimes and the appltcatiou of penalties 
show ignorance and gross carelessness on the part of many 
ofBcials. Severe punishments were fre(;|uently given for what 
would now be considered sHglit offences, and again, flagrant 
crimes were allowed to go unpunished. There were many 
attempts to govern society by establishing for the conduct of 
individuals, a multitude of restrictions, which succeeded in 
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irritating the people and not infrequently inciting to wrong- 
doing. For instance, at Monterey no person could be out of 
bis house after the hours "of la qveda" except in case 
urgent necessity, under penalty of eight days' impri»>um< 
I The hour of la queda, or retirement, was proclaimed by 
sound of the bell or the beat of the drum. No jferson coi 
have company in his house after the hour of la queda wil 
out the previous consent of the Aj-uutamiento. Strict 
tendance on church was imiieratively enjoined, and pei^ons 
were forbidden to leave the church after sen.'ice had com- 
menced, uuder penalty of a fine. These and many other rules 
I are found on the records of the municipal ordinances of Mi 
K terey.' Gaming, either in public or private, was forbiddi 
I there were fines for drunkenness and for the sale of inti 
[ eating liquors at specified times. There was an attempt 
f discourage the free use of horses irrespective of ownersh! 
I custom which had long prevailed iu California. If a 
I desired a change of horses, be caught the first desirable one 
■ that he saw, changed his saddle, tunied his old horse loose, 
mounted the fresh one, and continued bis journey. In early 
les, when there were plenty of horses and everj'body 
adopted the same custom, there was uothing wrong in this 
I practice; but as society became more settled, the lines of 
['distinction between the property of individuals bei^me more 
I prominent. The act was finally regarded as a misdemeanor, 
I a theft ; and the penalty attached to the act of taking another's 
I horse without the owner's cousent was a fine of six dollars. 
[ In January, 1824, Argiiello decreed that no person should 
[ leave town, presidio, or ranch, without a passport fi-om 

civil authority; and soon after forbade the buying and selli 
I of cattle without notit« to the administrator of revenues. 
I person could make a transfer of produce without tlie con! 
I of the alcalde. In each case, the penalty for disobeying the 
|- ordinance was fine and confiscation of property. To illlustrate 
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the vagaries of judicial procedure, the proclamatiou of Ar- 
guello will suffice. He declared the death penalty for all 
thefts exceeding twenty-five dollars ; and, where force or false 
keys were used, that the body of the accused should be quar- 
tered.' The severe attempts made to lessen crime were fail- 
ares ; for they did not inspire people with a sense of the 
majesty of the law. The whole procedure of justice was 
erratic in the extreme. There was an abundance of laws 
enacted, and minute rules of procedure were not wanting; 
but in practice the system was irregular and impolitic. 

Upon the whole the central govern men t exercised the ^ 
major part of administration, and left, but little for the local 
authorities to do. Yet the distance from the seat of central 
government made it possible for men of determination to ex- 
ercise great authority for a time. The oi^anization was com- 
plete eaough. With president, congress, territorial l^islature, 
territorial diputacion, prefects and sub-prefecta, supreme and 
secondary courts, alcaldes and ayuntamientos, there was suf- 
ficient machinery of government to have given the people a 
wise and just administration. Aa it was, the whole subject is 
a picturesque representation of the attempt of a class of care- 
less, ignorant, or inefficient officers to use a great system of 
law and administration. Many of the laws were wise and 
humane ; but they were apt to prove otherwise in their appli- 
cation. There were many conscientious and well-informed 
ofScials ; but the ctinditions of the country forbade any show of 
their intelligence. Should one man Undertake a reform, his 
snb-officers were slow in assisting him to carry it out. Yet 
it may be said in general that the people were happy under 
this rule, at least until they learned that a better government 
aible. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Thabe and Commerce. 



The chief object that impelled the uations of Europe to plaut 
colonies aud extend civilization to barbarous countries was the 
promotion of commerce. Whaiever other motives have from 
time to time prompted nations to enter into the process of 
colonization, to make a market for home productions and to 
stimulate home industries have always been upjtermost in the 
plans of monarchs and statesmen. Nor did colonization rest 
Tvholly upon the schemes for gratifying jierfional or national 
ambition for conquest, although this must be considered ; hut 
it was rather a movement incident upon modern industrial 
progress aud especially competition in trade. As has already 
been stated, the mother country sought to control colonial 
trade for the sole benefit of the home government. 

In attempting to do this, nations have varied in their 
methods as well as in the degree of success attending such 
arbitrary usage. But for a pronounced attempt at direct and 
complete control of colonial trade, the Spanish monarchs rep- 
resent a unique type of absolutism. For the purpose of r^u- 
lating trade, there was created in Spain, in tlie year 1501, 
Casa de Contratacion, or House of Trade, which combined 
powers of a board of trade and a supreme court of adjui 
tion. Its authority was final in all matters pertaining 
trade and commerce, with the exception that it was formally 
amenable to the Council of the Indies as a supreme govern- 
ing body. Through this board, Spain sought to control 
commerce for her own benefit by competing with other nations 
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in making the best possible use of her colonies. Id order to 
place all commerce more completely uuder the control of the 
government, it was ordered that all colonial trade should pass 
through the town of Seville. Consequently, for many years 
not a vessel couid unload a cargo except at this port, nor could 
the out-bound ship receive goods except as they pa?aed through 
Seville. At a later date, Cadiz l)ecame the favored city in 
place of Seville. All commerce had to lie carried on in Spauish 
ehips, and all colonial trade had to pass, nut to other nations, 
but tlirough a single town in S[>ain. Even a carrj"iug trade 
between one colony and another was forbidden. Instead of 
placing trade in the hands of monopolies, the Spauish goveni- 
ment became a monopoly for the purpiwe of manipulating 
colonial trade. Yet the custom of passing all trade through 
one town necessarily threw it into the hands of a few business 
houses, and created a monopoly without a special grant. 

In the colonies this oppressive policy was even more arbi- 
traiy ; for the home government, in its passion to secure nu 
exclusive trade, endeavored to keep foreignei-s from tlie coast 
by force of law. No foreigner could enter the colonies with- 
out express permission, and no vessel could enter their harbors. 
To prevent colonists from trading with foreigners, the penally 
fixed was death and forfeiture of property. To strengthen 
further the trade policy, Spain forbade the cultivation in 
the colonies of such raw products as came into direct competi- 
tion with the home industries. The culture of saffron, liemp, 
tobacco, olives, grapes in viueyards, and many other pi-oducts 
was strictly forbidden. These laws were enacted at differeut 
times, and it is astonishing to observe to what extent the 
Spauish government succeeded for many years in maintainiug 
a trade monopoly. Yet there could l>e but one result of such 
a pernicious policy, that of final collapse and failni'e. 

In consequence of these arbitrary measures, smuggling was 
carried on to a great extent, not only by foreigners but by the 
Spaniards themselves ; and there were organized at tliis time in 
the West Indies bands of pirates whose descendants still ply , 
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the dark trade. Other nations made the arbitrary measures 
of the Spanish monopoly an excuse for preying upon the 
Spanish commerce, and many a galleon loaded with treasure 
fell into the hands of the English and Dutch free-booters. 

On the Pacific coast -a continuous intercourse was kepi 
up between New Spaiu and the Philippme Islands. In 1604, 
Philip II. succeeded ia planting a colony in these islands, 
and established the capital of Manilla.' From tliis point, 
active commerce with China sprang up, and trade was opened 
with America by a long route to Callao and at^erwards to Aca- 
pulco on the coast of New Spain. There were only one or two 
ships each year that plied their trade on this famous route be- 
tween these distant points ; but they were laden with silver pro- 
duets of American mineson their oiitwawl course, and with spices, 
clothes, and the prmUicts of the Orient on their return. Their 
cargoes were valuable, and the iuhabitauts of New Spain had 
their wants supplied from the other side of the Pacific in ex- 
change for the products of their mines. It is a remarkable 
event that the monopoly of this trade was secured to a single 
part of New Spain; that other provinces, such aa Peru, were 
forbidden to barter even for a part of the ship's cargo. It is a 
single instance of a mother country granting a monopoly for 
the benefit of her colonies ; and those who discovered this feet 
tried in vain to repeal the laws granting such great privileges, 
which they claimei.1 would encourage tlie independence of the 
colonials. But the Manilla galleons still pursned their lonely 
course across the wide Pacific, unmolested, except by tlie Dutch 
and English free-booters. In order to control the trade 
between the New aud the Old World, every ship's cargo bad to 
be inspected by the Board of Trade, and in order to secure 
these ships against free-booters, the trading vessels sailed in 
squadi-ons with means of defense. The squadrons of tlw 
Galeous and the Flota each sailed annually from SeviU 
The former landed at Panama, where it was met by the n 
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ohauts of Peru, Chili, and the South, and in a short thiK- after 
its arrival the native wealth of the New World was oJtohaiigeO 
for die finished products of the Old. Within the spare of forty 
days there was carried on the most extensive trade of the world. 
The Flota landed its cargo at Vera Cruz, where a similar tmffio 
was carrieil on. For over two centuries, Spain supplied with a 
meagre hand the wants of her American colonists, and brought 
to the home government the riches of the mines and the 
products of the fertile soil and tropical climate of the New 
World, But notwithstanding the great precaution assumed, 
the trade declined ; and the mother country failed to reap the 
benefits of an industry so jealously guarded. In tlie first 
place, as the industries of the home government decline<], the 
finished products were furnished by the surrounding nations; 
consequently, Spain became but a shipping station, from which 
European goods were forwarded to America, and through which 
returned the silver of the mines of Peru and Mexico on ita 
way to repay the nations who furnished the supplies. Another 
great difficulty was tlie practice of smu^ling, carried on alike 
by foreigners and the officers of the Spanish government. In 
every possible way tbe government tried to suppress it, but 
without marked success. The trade was continually absorbed 
more and more by foreign ships. To prevent this, Spain 
passed laws forbidding foreigners to trade with the colonies, 
and finally established a coast guard to protect the trade and 
to apprehend and arrest smugglers. On account of the in- 
crease of contraband tralBc, Spain finally granted through 
the council of the Indies the privile^^ of private commerce 
by means of roistered ships. The owners paid a high license 
for tbe privilege of this trade. This process le<l to the abol- 
ishment of tbe Galleons by a fuero of 1748. Thus the trade 
policy of Spain broke down by reason of ita own defects, and 
was not revived until the middle of the eighteenth ceotitry. 
This excltt'-ive trade policy, which forbade the commenna] 
iotercoorse of two adjacent provinces, prevented the develop- 
ment of commerce. Indeed there could be no tr^dc until b 
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reform was made. It was not until the time of Carlos 3 

that commercial intercourse was established among the d 

nies, and tlieii it did not exist without certaiii arbitrary w- 
etrictions. The revival of commerce under Carlos III, has 
been described elsewhere. It was before the settlement of 
California, in the year 1765, that the king of Spain relaxed 
the stringent trade restrictions which had been in vogue for 
more than two centuries. The monarcli saw that neitbei 
Spain nor the colonies prospered under the excessive pro- 
hibitions. The reform was begun by opening up several of 
the maritime towns of Spain to the trade of the coIoui<», 
insteadof forcing all trade through one port. In 1799, during 
the war of England with Spain, the latter allowed neutral 
vessels to share the carrying trade between the mother 
countiy and the colonies. But there were still sufficient re- 
strictions to bear lieavily upon commerce. Under MexioHii 
rule many of the trade restrictions were continued, and when 
trade between California and the other countries and uatioiu 
began to increase, the people, the traders, and the go\-ern- 
meut officials attempted to evade the rigorous taws. 

A royal order of 1786 permittetl free trade between the 
province of Calilbmia and San Bias,' In 1785, the govern- 
ment attempted commerce with China, a trade of peltriee 
quicksilver ; but the trade was restricted to the gorei 
through an authorized agent, and private individuals ti 
bidden to indulge in trade or to purchase furs. The ^ 
ment officials collected a considerable quantity of furs, and a&er 
the usual delay sent them to China. But the attempt of the 
government t« realize the benefits of a fur monopoly fuled, 
although legal restrictions were imposed upon the rights of 
individual enterprise. In this, as in many other things, the 
government failed to execute the laws j and the result was 
trade and commerce gradually made inroads upon the a 
inces. The Russians at an early date made excuraioDS B 
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ward along the coast iii seai-cli of the otter, and establisheil 
a trading post near Bod^a Bay. They even entered the harbor 
of San Francisco to take the otter and for purposes of trade. 
Their ships secured supplies from the missions and water 
from the coast. . Their presence led to a great deal of uneasi- 
ness on the part of the Spanish government, although the 
people of the province were little concerned. The early trade 
of California consisted essentially in the exchange of hides 
and tallow for goods or for money. This along with the sup- 
plying of the ships with grain, beef, and other domestic pro- 
duce, represented the total amount of business of the country. 
First upon California coast for the purpose of trade were 
Boston trading ships. The missions of California had fur- 
nished supplies hitherto to a uch expeditions as that of Van- 
couver and La Perouse, and there was occasional barter with 
lesser explorers and hunters, but the first trade opened up 
to the towns and villages of California was conducted by 
the Boston merchants. Prior to their arrival, the colonists 
depended upon the Spanish packet boats to bring from Mex- 
ico such supplies as they used. The Boston ships carried 
all kinds of goods, which they traded for hides and taliow, 
then almost the sole expoiis of the country. It was one of 
these trading ships that Dana accompanied in the two years' 
voyage, which he has so graphically described. His vessel 
went from port to port, and most of the trading was done in the 
ship, while riding at anchor in the bay. Mr. Dana gives the 
following description of their trade at Monterey : " The next 
day, the cai^o having been entered in due form, we began 
trading. The trade-roora was fitted up in the steerage, and 
furnished with the lighter goods, and with specimens of the 
rest of the cai^o ; and Melius, a young man who came out 
from Bustiiu with us before the mast, was taken out of the 
forecastle and made supercargo's clerk. He was well quali- 
fied for this business, having been clerk in a counting house 
iu Boston ; but he had been troubled for some time with rheu- 
matism, which unfitted him for the wet and exposed duty of 
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& sailor ou tlie coast. For a week or teii da>'s all was life ou 
board. The people came off to look and to buy, men, women, 
and children ; and we were continually going in the boats, 
carrying goods and paasengers, for they have no boats of their 
own. Everything must dress itself and come aboard and see 
the new vessel, if it were only to buy a paper of pins, 
agent and bis clerk managed the sales, while we were busy 
the hold or in the boats. Our cargo was an assorted one; 
that is, it consisted of everything under tlie sun. We had 
spirits of all kinds (sold by the cask), teas, coffee, sugars, 
Bpices, raisins, molasses, hardware, crockery ware, tinware, cni- 
Jery, clothing of all sorts, Iwots ajid shoes from Lynn, calicoes 
and cottons from Lowell, crapes, silks; also shawls, scarfs, 
necklaces, jewelry, and combs for the women; furniture; and 
ill fact, everything that can be imagined, from Chinese fire- 
works to English cart-wheels, of which we had a dozen pairs 
with their iron tires on." These were the articles t!iat th* 
Californians desired iu exeliange for their silver and for bides 
and tallow. The prices were liigh and the profits great. 

In the early period a foreign vessel In the harbor was a 
rare sight, but after the Mexican revolution, the vessels ap- 
peared with greater frequency. In 1831, nineteen vessels, 
chiefly from Boston, anchored in Californian harbors.' They 
brought the usual supplies in exchange for hides and taili 
In 1832, the number was increased to twenly-four, seven 
which were whalers. During the period from 1831 to 181 
there were, according to Bancroft, ninety-nine vessels on the 
■coast, composed chiefly of traders, whalers, and vessels seeking 
supplies." The trade in hides and tallow was <)uite brisk 
during this |)eriod. The larger number of the trading vessels 
floated the American flag. The customs duties collected for 
1834 and 1835 amounted to about $50,000 jxtr anniuu, 
this time Governor Victoria made strenuous efforts for a t 
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1 eafbrcement of the revenue laws. Hedeolare<IMoi]lere_v 
e the only le^sl port, and that a veesel could uot dischar^ 
I orgo elsewhere withoot a certificate from the reveoue 
«fficerthat the duties had been paid at that pliM.v. Rule after 
mle was declared br the Governor, ami also l>y the Mexican 
coDgrese, much to the di^satisfactton of th« people niid of 
Gome of the local ofBcers. For the pcojile disirv<) to sec \-e6- 
sels coming to port and trade incrfased. The severe re- 
strictive measures had tlie efl'ect of driving the veeseU to 
Honolulu, and led to the practice of smutting. Nearly all 
of the fitr trade waa contraband, as well as iittitrh of the regular 
import trade. The heavy duties im]>oscd u[>on domestic and 
coast trade were very detriiueutal to all progreas. A distui- 
gubhed traveler statal in 1838, "If the laws now iu exist- 
ence on paper were rigidly enfortsetl, there would not at this 
moment be a single coasting vessel on all of the Me^iioan 
coast of the Pacific."' The following quotations from Ban- 
croft illustrate the situation in 1826: "In JuDf, Hen-era, 
following instructions from his superior in Sonoi-a, ordej-ed thnt 
no vessel be allowed to load or unload in any other port than 
Monterey. He admitted that such a rule was ruinous to the 
territorial commerce, aud said lie had protested against it, but 
could not disobey orders. Echeaudia, however, couuter- 
manded the rule provisionally, and it did not go into efieot, 
but at the same time an ttUemaoion duty of fifteen jwr c«nt. 
-and an averia duty of two and a half per cent, were ndde<l to 
the former import duty of twenty-five i)er cent,, making a 
total of 42( [>er cent., Iiesides an anchorage tax of $10 for 
each vessel, and a tonnage rate of §2.50 \>er ton. Naturally 
these exactions displeased botli the traders and the consumers 
of foreign goods; but they sought relief, not in written 
petitions, but in various smn^ling exi>edientt, in which they 
were rarely detected, and which therefore, for this year at 
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least, find no place in the records,"' The officers nearly 
always made a show of tiyiug to execute the revenue and 
cutumerce laws, but they failed aa often as they sucxieeded. 
Occasionally a contraband ship was taken, and its goods 
were confiscated or sent to Mexico for adjudication. Some 
offit-ers claimed that it was impossible to enforce the laws. 
Althoiigb nnder the Mexican rule, the ports of California 
were opened to foreign trade, it was still the policy of 
the government to continue to make laws and restrictioiia 
after the manner of the Spanish government, and to hedge 
up the way of progress by a multiplicity of regulations 
and a system of espionage. Under tlie old r&giiue the 
product of one country could not ije sent to another 
without the payment of a heavy duty (akavald); neither 
could it be removed from one town to another without repay- 
ing the ixlious duty. Add to this the intrigues and the petty 
policy of the government officers and the multiplicity of laws 
and regulations, and there is no wonder to he excited by the 
failure of domestic commei-ce to flourish. What could have 
promjited the Spanish government thus to cripple the domes- 
tic commerce of her subjects and at the same time injure her 
own interests, is an unsolved problem ; unless it was a revival of 
an ancient policy, adopted for the purpose of keeping the p 
vinces from developing unity, strength, and finally indept 
ence. Certainly divide et itnpera was the result of the v 
worn policy. As the people were in great ne«l of fore 
products, and the tax on imports was so high that few tra 
could pay it with any degree of advantage, smuggling was a 
mon, and was encouraged by the people, who desired goods, I 
by the officers, wlio were in sympathy with the people. Govt 
nor Argnelio said in 1824, "I see not why we should pre 
it, since our people are the gainers." ' The trade restrictid^ 
were so great that merchants conld not conduct their bnsi 
on an honest basis ; therefore they joined with the contrabi 
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parties for the poipoae of obcuning &n goods. In 1^49, 
Boin^liDg became so conunoa that the coontiy w«s dood«d 
with cheap goods, whicli greatly interfered with trade. Officiale 
became rich hy means of bribes paid tbem to allow goods to 
be admitted free of diUy. The Mexicui adniinistrttiaii was 
not powerful eooogh to protect the laws whidi had been enaotad. 
Had the}- been rigidlj enforced, Califbmta woald have snt^nd 
great loss. 

In the genetal trade between the mother oHLotrj aud her 
colonies, restrictions were also very oppressive. Orders were 
given as to the time of departure of vessels, the route to be puiv 
sued, and the doe inspection of eadi vessel by the comman- 
dant of the port from which it ^iled. Papere duly certified 
oould be readily obtained by bribes, and the custom prevailed 
to BUch an extent that it was difficult to obtain the ceniticatai 
without bribes. Wheu the vessel arrived in an Americsii |M>r1, 
the captain had to deliver up to the commandant the ship's 
papers, and he and his crew were subject to marine military 
law while in the port. In other words, they were liable to hn 
tried for all offences by the naval ofEcers of the [xirt. 

After the separation of the provinces from Spain, trade did 
not improve much for a long time ; partly owing to thu fact that 
there were few products to exchange, and [mrtly to the tact 
tliat Mexico, though opening the i>orts to foreign trade, otiU 
persisted in following the line of restrictions adopted by S|>ain. 
The result was that the merchants became a set of aiuugglcrs, 
and were frequently aided by the local i>ffioers.' Ewn tlie 
friars were forbidden by law to trade and barter ; but tlwy 
were always ready for an exchange of any sort ; and fi>KiHoiitly 
set tlie law aside in order not to spoil a good bargain. But 
the results of this narrow policy were more widely uxloiidi.<d ; 
for all the commerce was carried on by foi-eigu nations, and 
their vessels coutinued to encroach more and more u|Mjn the 
restriction laws. Of the ninety-nine vessels hitherto referred 
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to which touched on the coast from 1831 to 1835, only thirtwii 
carried the Mexican flag. 

It was early in the thirties that the overland immigratiou 
of trappers and traders assume*! prominence. Prior to tlii:*, 
tmppers and traders had frequented New Mexico, and it was 
from this locality that the tirst important expedition was 
fitted out in 1830.' During the four years prior to this, per- 
sons had made the trip across the continent. Aa early as 
1826, Jeditliah S. Smith made the first overland entry into 
California. He started from a port of the fur company estab- 
lished at Great Salt Lake.^ Other expeditions followed for 
various purposes; but little trade or profit develo|>ed from 
these early expeditions. They represent the opening of die 
territory from the east by the overland route, and prepared 
the way for that voluminous stream of emigration which was 
to follow aiWr 1849. 

At quite an early date, trade sprang up between the Sandwich 
Islands and the California coast. This continued its rapid 
development during the latter ]>art of the Mexican and the 
early American rule. The islands were a rendezvous for 
vessels engaged in smuggling fur and other products. A large 
number of vessels from the Sandwich islands became regular 
visitors to the coast. They laid the foundation of what after- 
wards became a substantial trade with California. The ship- 
ment of live stock to the Islands began about 18.30, while 
California was still under Mexican rule. 

One can not approach any part of the w^esteru hi.story of 
the United States without coming across the pioneer work of 
the fur traders. Through trackless forests and over nigged 
mountains they have carrieil the news of civilization to the 
lone trapper and to the Indian tribes, and have acquainted tlie 
older settlements with the nature of the undevelojied portions 
of the country. They have been a meaus of intercommuni- 
cation between isolat€d commnnities and the" civilized world. 
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Professor Freilerick J, Turner of the University of Wisconsin, 
in an address before the State Historical Society of WiscouaiD 
at its anuiial meeting, January 3, 1889, on "The character 
and influence of the trade in Wisconsin," has touched an 
important phase of history, showing the era previous to real 
settlement, when the wilderness is becoming the sparsely settled 
community. What may be said of one piirt of the country 
relative to the influence of the fur traders on ita develop- 
ment, may be said in general of every part. On the Pacific 
Slope, at an early date, we find the zealous hunters and 
trappers trying for the otter and other wild game. Some 
of them collected furs and pelte, and prepared to sell to 
the first oul^bound vessel. The Russians came down the 
northwest coast, exploring and searching for game. They 
formed a settlement at Bodega Bay and, with this point 
as headquarters, scoured the surrounding country for the 
otter. They came into the liay of San Francisco, while 
the country was in the possession of the Spanish and 
Mexicans. The otter and seal hunting and trading brought 
many parties to the coast, and stirred up considerable in- 
terest in the country. Seals and otter were plentiful along 
the coast and the trade was lucrative. The Si)aniards tried 
to monopolize this industry by severe restrictive measures ; but 
the laws were a failure, and the capture of otter and seals was 
continued by those who, keeping a wary eye upon the gov- 
erument, were willing to run the risk. When La Perouae 
visited California in 1786, the Spanish authorities were 
attempting to secure a monopoly of the fur trade. A com- 
missary hail been appointed by the government, and stationed 
at Monterey to collect the peltries from the missions as 
property of the government. He had already collected 
20,000, which number might have been increased to 30,000. 
La Perouse tliought that 50,000 could easily be procured an- 
nually. But from this time the trade declined, and was 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, who securetl most oi'the otter 
pelts by contraband methods. 
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Foreign commerce is one of the greatest means to a ustiuD's 
prosperity, and the govemmeot that militates against it with- 
out receiving a proper compensation for restrictive measures 
will eventually experience the uafavorable results of such au 
unwise policy. In most instances the Spanish lawB reacted 
against the national prosperity. They arose from a misconcep- 
tion of the proper relation that the colonies should sustain to the 
mother country. To use the colonies merely as a garden spot 
to furnish the table of the royal household, and to insist ihat 
none but the royal family should reap the benefit of the 
garden, were principles that could not but react against the 
nation that tried to enforce them. The colonists were pre- 
vented from exercising a free interanirse in trade, much to 
their injury. The intercommunication of the different parts 
of New Spain ought to have been encouraged rather than sup- 
pressed. The Spanish r^ulation of foreign and domestic 
trade ser\'ed not a little to hasten the downfall of her suprematy 
in America. By the many exactions, antiquated prohibitions, 
exorbitant duties, the hordes of officials, and the onna- 
sonable laws, the domestic trade was destroyed, foreign com- 
merce suppressed, the treasury of the nation bankrupted, 
and the amount of the customs duties collected reduced to t 
trifle. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The Land Questios. 

One of the moat interestiug as well as the mosl important 
of all the questions thai coacem the development of a state, is 
the method adopted for the disposal of the land. The land 
question was prominent in early Grecian history ; it was tlie 
great cause of social strife in Rome, and the fuudamental idea in 
the development of the feudal system. Two-thirds of the ware 
in Europe have arisen over disputed territory. The desire for 
land was the force tliat impelled the movement of tlie barbar- 
ians into the boundaries of the Roman Empire. The desire 
for land has marke<l tlie long struggles of the rising modern 
nations, and the later diplomatic strifes of the great powers of 
Europe. But the land once obtained by a nation from what- 
soever source had to be distributed among the governed and 
tlie goveruors, and tlie policy of disposing of tlie public domain 
and controlling private property, characterized by different 
methods at difTereiit stages in the progress of nations, has been a 
political influence in advancing or retarding the interests of the 
state. For centuries after the dissolution of the Western 
Empire, the feudal tenure of land arising from Roman law 
and Tentonic custom prevailed almost universally among the 
young nations of Europe. Feudalism rested upon a land 
basis, and feudalism was everywhere the system of government. 
Feudal tenure was therefore the land tenure of the middle 
ages, and its forms prevailed almost universally down to the 
close of the last century; in some cases, to the middle of the 
present century. The lii-sl formal renunciation of all forms 
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and effects of feudal tenure is to be credited to the UnitKl 
States in the laud system eatablished in 1785-87. 

While feudatifitn prevailed in Spain, the law of real property 
in vogue at the time of the discovery and settlement of 
America, followed very closely after the Koraau. The laws of 
ownership, usufruct, emphyteusis, dower, pnedial and urban 
servitudes were taken almost bodily from the Roman laws. 
Likewise, occupancy, contracts, and obligations were deter- 
mined by the same principles as those that governed the 
Roman customs. Feudal tenure prevailed only in the act-e*- 
sion and disposal of large tracts of land, and it was manifested 
in the disposal of land in the colonies. As has been pre- 
viously stated, the monarchs of Spain regarded all newly dis- 
covered land in America as their peculiar possession, to be 
disposed of at will, &ince they had secured it as a special fief of 
the Pope. While this was true in theory, and the po^se^un 
of land came through grants from the king, yet the civil law of 
Spain prevailed in the colonies. The disposal of property in 
fee simple followed the laws of Spain which had arisen after 
feudal tenure began to decline. 

The monarchs of Spain disposed of the land of the New 
World with great liberality, in accordance with a desire to 
reap an advantage thereby. It was necessary to reward es- 
plorers and all of those peKons who had rendered tlie king 
special service, and there was no easier way to i>ay the debt 
than to grant a few square miles of land to the royal servanta. 
Again, it was necessary that the new territory be peop!e<i with 
colonists and laborers, so that the pi'oducts of America might 
enrich S[>ain. Therefore, the Sjianish government held out 
extraordinary indiioemeuts for settlers to occupy the new 
possessions. Colonists were offered free jiassage, the loan of 
money or stock, free lands and free homes, gjfls of stock and 
farming implements, and exemption from taxation and tithes, 
if tliey would comply with the conditions of the prescribed 
contract to settle on the land. This extreme liberality whs 
fully o£^t by the rules, restrictions, and burdens l^d upgn 



the colonists after they were peruiaueutly located on the soil. 
The sole object of all this genei^osity on the part of the crown 
of Spain was to bring about a condition which should make 
the uew possessions yield the greatest [possible income to the 
owners. This was the idea always uppermost in the minds of 
the Spanish rulers, and it led frequently to oppression, taxa- 
tion, and abuse. Like the ancient feudal lord, the Spanish 
sovereign aimed to take all tliat the soil would yield above a 
bare subsistence for the tenants. ~~~ 

The methods by which the mouarchs of Spain early sought to 
establish towns and colonies in New Spain, have already been 
presented.' From time to time the Spanish government es- 
tablished uew laws for the purpose of increasing their interests 
in the New World. The government, though generous in the 
giving of land to encourage colonization, was not slow in im- 
posing upon those who had accepted it the severest restrictions. 
Among the last of the laws enacted by Spain on account of 
the land policy in America was the decree of the Cortes of 
March 12, 1811. The object of the decree was " to fiu-niah 
the inhabitants of the exteusive provinces iu America all the 
nieauE necessary to promote and secure their real happiness." 
To secure this, it was deemed wise to issue the decree " with 
the interL-sting object of encouraging in those countries the 
advancement and improvement of agriculture and industry, 
and to diminish, as far as practicable, the impediments and 
obstructions which at present retard their progress, to the great 
injury of the state." ° The main articles of the decree relate 
to the retluction of taxes and tL<j i-emoval of restrictions. The 
reduction of taxes was accompanied by a request to pur- 
chase securities to help pay for a loan of twenty millions of 
dollars then recently opened in Spain. But the reduction in 
the taxes was for the purpose of pleasing the people of America, 
and of relieving, in a measure, tlieir bmxlens. 
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This law was followed by a decree of September 27, 1820. 
abolisliiiig all kmda of entails. One of the celebrated methods 
of disposing of land was known as the mnyorcv^o, which is 
defined as " the right to the enjoyment of certain aggregate 
property, left with the conditions therein imposed, that they 
are to paas in their integrity perpetually, successively, to the 
eldest son." ' The property of the mayorazgo was " indi- 
visible even to the enjoyment of its fruits," It could not " be 
alienated, hypothecated, given in emphyteusis, eacamberod 
with servitudes, nor disposed of by compromiac."' Nearly 
all of the lands granted to colonists, and indee<! many of the 
large estates granted to individuals, were more or less entangled 
in this form of grant. By a decree of the Cortes, referred Ut 
alxive, the possessor of an entailed estate was granted power to 
sell half of the property, and the other half descending to the 
rightful heir could be disposed of at the will of the possessor. 

In the following year (1821), the Cortes passed another 
decree explaining the law of 1820, that it might be executed 
without confusion. The Mexican congi-ess, by an act of August 
7, 1823, passed a law abolishing entails, which was almost 
identical with the law of the Cortes of 1820. The Mexican 
law declared all property, held in the form of raayorazgo3 
prior to 1820, free ; and prohibited the creation of mayonugoa 
in the future. This was a great step forwai-d toward free 
trade in land. It was the last blow to the mediaeval fonns 
of laud tenure. The above laws applied to all Spanish or 
Mexican territory, including California and New Mexica 
Under the government of Iturbide as Emperor of Mexieo, 
tlie national colonization law of 1823 was passed. The law 
was exjdieit and liberal in all matters of colonization ; but as 
it was ausi>ended soon afterwards, it does not merit attention 
here. The following law was recognized in California down 
to the time of the occupation of tlie United States, A general 
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colonitatioD law of the Mexican congress, dated August 18, 
1824, Qpeued np the Mexican possessions to foreign settlers. 
It guaranteed protection to the rights, property, and persons 
of foreigners who c&tae into the terrifory of Mexico to settle. 
Public lands not belon^ng to towns might be occupieil by 
new settlers according to contract or as should afterwards be 
provided by special reflations. As an indncement to settlers, 
no tax couid be imposed for the space of four years on for- 
eigners who entered the nation for the first time for the pur- 
pose of settling. The law guaranteed all contracts with 
onpreearius, or contractors, for the establishment of the colo- 
nies. It was also provided that no one who acquired property 
Ivy virtue of this act could retain it, if he resided out of the terri- 
tory of the Republic' No person could obtain the ownership of 
more than one league square, or five thousand varas square, of 
irrigable land, four square leagues of laud dependent apon the 
seasoas, and six for the purpose of rearing cattle. That is, 
the maximum amount of land that one person was permitted 
to own was not iar from seventy-five square miles. 

lu 1828, general rules were made for explaining and en- 
forcing the national colonization law of 1824, By tliesc reg- 
alatious, the governors of the territories were empowered to 
grant vacant lands in their respective tcrn'torles to individuals, 
iamilics, and contractors. Applications for land were to be 
drawn up in due form and addressed to the governor, giving 
information concerning the number and character of tlie per- 
sons petitioning. If the petition and information accorded with 
the law of 1824, the governor might make the graut, provided 
that tlie grants to families should receive the sanction of the ter- 
ritorial deputation, and the contracts with the es|iresariiis should 
receive the consent of the supreme government. Tlie mini- 
nimu amount of land given to one person for colonintiun, if 
irrigable, was two hundred varas square ; the minimutii of land 
dependent up.jn the seasons (de tcmimral) was eight hundrwi 
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varas square; aod the mmimum for pasturage was t 
hundred varas square,' This applied to the colonist, and wag 
not intended to abrogate the law of J 824, which permitted the 
special grant of lai^r amounts to a single person. The col- 
onists were obliged to prove after a certain length of time that 
they had lived on the lands and cultivated them aocording to 
contract, before they could obtain a title to the lands. VTien 
tliere was a union of families into a town, it was governed 
according to the municipal r^ulations of the country, and was 
Bubject to the interior governmeut and policy. 

A law of 1828, "in relation to passports and the mode of 
acquiring property by foreigners," was very important to those 
desiring to enter and pass tbrougli Mexican territory or to 
settle within its boi'ders. It was declared that "naturalized 
foreignere may purchase and colonize individual projierty; 
but in such a c&ie they must obtain special permission of the 
General Congress if the laud lies in the territories, and of the 
State Legislatures, if the land lie within a state."' Should 
the State L^slatures grant permission to colonize under this 
act-, the contract was subject to the following stipulatious: 
"That one-fourth of the colonists must be Mexicans; that 
within seven years the land shall be di\-tded into small lots of 
such dimensions as the Legialatiu^ requires ; that a non-natur- 
alized Empresario cannot reserve for himself a tract of land 
exceeding sixteen square leagues, which must be sold within 
twenty yeai-s, counting from the [jeriod of the acquisition of 
the property." 

The general rules for naturalisation were a peculiar com- 
mingling of liberal and narrow provisions. The person 
desiring to be naturalized must declare his intentions of 
establishing himself in the country and present a petition with 
such declaration to the ayuntaniiento one yeai- prior to the date 
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of naturalization. He mast prove that he is a member of the 
" Roman Apostolic and Catholic Church" and " that he has 
some trade, profession, or income, sufficient for his niaintaiu- 
ance." These propositions must be proved hy witnesses 
before the district or circuit judge nearest his place of resi- 
dence. This having been done in accordance with the law, 
tlte candidate for naturalization takes an oath of allegiance 
and renounces allegiance and obedience to all foreign nations, 
and all titles and favors grauted by them. An enipresario 
who effects a conti-act with the government for the settlement 
of a colony, beoomcs naturalized by taking an oath to support 
the constitution. Colonists are considered naturalized after a 
residence of one year from the date of their settlement. Thus 
iKina fide settlers were favored by lenient naturalization laws. 
The growth of the United States, and the gi-adiial influx of 
immigrants from that country into the Mexican territory, 
caused the goveroment of the latter country to enact a law 
restricting the former libei^al inducements to foreigners. 
Article eleven of a decree Lssued by the Vice-President of 
the Mexican Republic, April 6, 1830, contains the following 
prohibitory measure : " In the exercise of the rights reserved 
to the general congress by the 7th article of the law of tlie 1 8th 
of August, 1824, the citizens of foreign countries lying adja- 
cent lo the Mexican territory are prohibited from settling 
as colonists in the states or territories of the republic adjoin- 
ing such countries. Those contracts of colonization, the terms 
of which are opposed to the present article, aud which are not 
yet complied with, shall consequently be suspended." Three 
years afler the passage of this article, it was " i-epcaled in all 
its parts," Afler the declaration of independence was pro- 
claimed by Texas, the law as quoted above was reinstated by 
a decree dated April 4, 1837. In this is observed the 
revival of the old exclusive ]>olicy of Spain in the attempt to 
keep foreigners from entering the territory. It was suicidal 
to the interests of Mexico). 
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The decree of 1830 cotttaiaed several remarkable provisioi 
among which was that the government should cause the coi 
victs destined for Vera Cruz and other places, to be removed" 
to the colonies. They were at first to work out their term of 
sentence on roads, fortifications, and public buildings. At the 
expiration of their term of sentence, they were to receive grants 
of land, if they desired to become colonists. This b an illas- 
tration of the method of di.'sposal of convicts during the 
Spanish and the Mexican dominations. Another imjKJrtant 
eBtablished a commission to inspect and control Mexican 
foreign colonization within the territories. The oommissic 
had power to purchase of the territorial legislatures lands suit- 
able for colonization, to enter into arrangements for tlie security 
of the republic, to enquire into the validity of the land con- 
tracts and affairs of similar nature. It was further pro- 
vided in the decree that, " Mexican families who may 
voluntarily desire to become colonists" should be conveyed 
free of exiiense, supported during the first yeai-, and given 
grant of land and the necessary impleuients to till the 
The decree prohibited the further importation of slaves, i 
it declared that no change would l)e made in respect to 
colonies which already had slaves. The government 
authorized to spend five hundred thousand dollars in aidii 
colonists in public improvements, in premiums to agriculturi 
in the colonies, and to encourage cotton manufactories by par^', 
chasing looms aud machines and granting subsidies. The 
money was to be raised by a loan. Mexico realized the com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy of the United States even 
as she feared her political supremacy. Nearly every politii 
law or decree is.5ued by the government from this time 
reference to the security of the colonies in the territories 
states. The government seemed to feel that the only 
to secure its great possessions was to fill the territory wi 
people of Mexican blood. 

A law, dated April 4, 1837, was enacted by the Mexii 
congress, which provided " for rendering effective the 
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DizatioD of the lands which are or shuuld be the property of 
the Republic." The lanHs were to be disposed of by sale, em- 
phyteusis, or mortgage, and the amount thus derived was to 
be applied to the payment of the public debt. The best lands 
should be held at not over ten reals per acre, and sufficient 
land should be reserved fur the payment of obligations to old 
soldiers, Indians, and those who aided in the restoration of 
Texas. 

Irarueiliately following this, a decree of the supreme gov- 
ernment provided for the consolidation of the national debt. 
Stock certificates, bearing five per cent, interest, were to be 
issued for the whole amount. All outstanding debts were to 
be jtaid ; one-half in the bonds in the consolidated stock, and 
one-half in the public land scrip in the departments of Texas, 
Chihuahua, New Mexico, Sonora, aud the Californiiis, at the 
rate of four acres to one pound sterling. The land scrip was 
negotiable paper liearing five per cent, interest. It could pass 
from person to person by endorsements. No scrip was to be 
issued ibr less than four hundred acres nor for more than ten 
thousand. The goverument reserved land to tlie amount of 
one hundred million acres, as a guarantee of the payment of 
the scrip. All foreigners who purctiased scrip and came to 
the Republic to establish themselves in the new estates, 
acquired the title of colonists and were entitled to all of the 
privileges of naturalized citizens. It waa provided, in ac- 
oordance with a previous law, that one [>erson i^ould not hold 
over one square lei^^e of irrigable land, four of laud dujwudcnt 
upon the seasons, and six fur grazing puri>useH. The law wua 
published the following month. May 17, 1837. 

After Mexico had lost Texas, and just as she vfon aljuut to 
lose her control of New Mexico aud the Californiaa, Uie gov- 
erument became fully aroused to the fact that one of the moat 
urgent and necessary measures fur the security of tlie Rcpubllo 
was to " [uomote foreign immigration, in order to ))e<)pl« our 
immense lauds, which A\t at tliis time tlie iibject of foreign 
cupidity." So said his excellenc}', Mariano du SnlaB, on No- 
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vember 27, 1846, and he immediatelj proceeded to resus- 
citate the boani of colonization and give it new powers. In 
the following month, December 8, be isened regulations 
the number of fifty-six for the spedfie action of the board 
colonization. The r^ulations incladed methods of 
lands, contracts, sales, prices of lands, inducements to colonists, 
and indeed a complete categorj- of all laws and K^ulatious 
concerning colonization. In conformity with previoiis decrees, 

r tile new colonists were to be exempt from active military ser- 

1 vice for twenty years, except in case of foreign aggression. 

' They were to be exempt from all taxes except muuici|)al, fur 
the same term, and exempt from all duties on articles of sub- 

I aistence for a tenn of t«n years. Agricultural implemeutdand 
supplies were free from duty, and the vessels that carried full 

' cargoes of goods for colonists were free from tonnage. But 

I tlie elaborate law never went into effect in the northern 
provinces, for they soon parsed under the control of anol 

I government. 

The special laws of the iree state of Coahuila and Tei 
were very favorable to colonization. They have been 
cuasetl under the subject of Texas, in chapter ten, and will 
only casually alluded to here. The liberal laws of colon!] 
tion invited in foreigners, and soon a majority of the setth 
were not in ^mpathy with the Mexican government. On 
tlie first occasion, the state of Texas revolted, declared her in- 
dependence, became an independent state, and finally a member 
of the United Slates. The colonies were formed mostly by 
contract. The colony of Mr. Austin was the most important 
one, containing more inhabitants at the time of the declarat 
of independence tlian all of Texsis besides. By 1833, mi 
of the area of Texas had been parcelerl out into separate grai 
to empresarios for founding colonies. The country was oi 
ized into fonr jurisdietions or subordinate departments, 
comprising a number of grants. These were the de]iartment 
Nacogdoches comprising five grants, the department of Bi 
comprising three grants, the first and second Austin 
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and Uie Aastin and Williams grant, the dvpartiucnt of Hcsw 
oomprbing three gnuits, aiuJ the depnrtnicut of the Nurlliw^at 
oomprising at least thrve grants. Under the policy of otiloni* 
ration by agents, tlie population fontinued to increaae until in 
1835 there were twenty thousand Anglo-AiiieritnUB in Toxan, 
and only about three thousand Mexicans. Of the fornior ovnr 
thirteen thousand were in General Austin's oolony, wliilr the 
majority of the latter lived near Bexar or San Antonio.' 

Not all of tlie lands of New Spain were di»po§oc) of by tlm 
process of colonization. As tlie aioniireh watt proprielnr of all 
conc[uered territory, he might dispose of it us liu chose. The 
lands of the colonial posseseions of the New World were lila- 
posed of in several ways. First, certain lands wcro c<jikx>i1oiI 
to the support of -pueblos and for the oltiK^nit of tli<i aaniu ; 
second, some were granted by the king fcj ills vasiutH wlm liad 
been instrumental in oouquest; thini, there were land* tlmt 
were sold to individuals for the purpow of Bwr^llin^ the niyal 
treasury ; and, finally, certain landu wvr« retairi«d undir (ha 
title of "common lands," "vacant lanils," an<l "royal himla." 
The use of the last meatioried cltt)is of lands wua ([rBiitMl liy 
the king to his vassals under the dechintioii uf laws nnd 
decrees issued from time to time rvlatiui; to the Kraiils. 'I'litiui 
lands were granted dii ocuipation and u»c, uifl uuially t'tt » 
specified time. The aniuitntD vanind arnordiiiK Ui llw iiwcla uf 
the individualE. Tlic«e jrrante, for th* Bnrt two li[indri:il yn»n 
of Spanish ocraintion, bad tu eecur« tti« approval of lixr i<i»|f 
before Ujey becaiut- valid. But durirtg tJi« |>eriod Ijvtwtii'd I7M 
aod 178C, the royal auiji«it>iM i^nuilMl tli« laiida Ut wtllwrs 
and oocuputa. Frocn the \iaSM daU- uutll tlte MeiliiiMi rw- 
olotioa, tbe pweraua <of dw pftMriiKw* ((nuiUid iIm i»ttA; 
BiAjecx lu the aadMn «f tb* •atfimu*' tMUuii '4 mtmU* ill- 
Kexk». 

O^fittf to «fce MMliw «f utiaiaintntifau, tJw uvufittUm 
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to proceed legally, the laud titles of Mexico and adjaceni 
pi'oviticee have been in au atmoephere of douht. Lauds were 
granted hy persous without supreme authority, and the 
grantees thought they had a clear title to the laud. Othus 
were content to occupy the hinda tentatively, without taking 
the trouble to secure a sure title ; aud the delay caused them 
great trouble. After the revolution, affairs under Mexican 
supremacy went on almost in the same way as under Spanish 
rule. The disposal of the royal lands then belonged to the 
authority of the Mexican government, where formerly it 
belonged to the crown. The Mexican colonization law of 
1824, as defined by the regulations of 1828, permitted the 
governor of provinces to grant lands to colonists, famili^, and 
empresarios, but the grants, the presarios, for colonies or pueblos 
were not valid until approved by the supreme governmeat. 
The grants to families were not valid until sanctioned by the 
territorial deputation. However, if tlie latter failed to a 
to the grant, the governor might appeal to the supreme a 
ernmeut. 

The granl£ to individuals outside of colonies were verjrj 
in the province of California under Spanish rule. As eari^ 
as 1775, a grant of laud was made to Manuel Buitron, In 
1784, Governor Fages allowed several men to occupy certain 
lands; aud, in 1786, he was authorized to grant tracts not 
exceeding three leagues in extent. The grant was not to 
encroach upon any pueblo or mission.' During the entire 
Spanish period, the only rauchos granted as real projierty to 
holders, " were those of the Nietos, Verdugos, Dominguez, 
the Maligo of Bartolo Tapia, and probably also la Ballona of 
the Zdflingas." * At least five were in private possesion in 
1795. Governor Fages granted the Nietos tract, embnu^ni 
all of the land between the Santa Ana and San Gabriel r 
and extending from the sea to the hill land on the I 
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frontier, to Manuel Nieto.' In October of the same year, the 
San Kafael tract, lying on the left bank of the Los Angeles 
river anti estendiug to the Arroyo Seca, was granted by Pedro 
Fages to Jose Maria Venlugo. It ia also known as the La 
Zanja. The Santa Ana tract, lying along the east side of the 
Santa Ana river, was granted to Antonio Yorba in 1810. 
The famous San Pedro rancho was granted to Juan Jose Dom- 
inguez during the last century, and confirmed by Sola in 1822, 
The Encino rancho was granted to Francisco Reyes, where he 
kept liis stock and the stock of Cornelia Avila and others. 
Between 1795 and 1800, there were granted the San Jos6 de 
Gracia de Simi to Javier, Patricio, and Pico ; and El Fugio 
to Captain Ortega or his sons, a year or two later. All of 
these described were of the southern district and near Loa 
Angeles. The great majority of the ranchos and haciendas 
were granted under Mexican rule. 

Some of the ranchos were like the old feudal estates. The 
ranchero lived like a lortl. He had his retainera and servants, 
his flocks and herds, as welt as great lauded estates. The land 
owned was great in extent, and it was not uncommon fora ran- 
chero to have several thousand hoi-ses, ten to fifteen thousand 
cattle, and fi-ntn fifteen to twenty thousand sheep. The great 
Vatlejo rancho of Sononio contained thirty-three leagues, or 
about 146,000 acres. There was, ofstockonthe farm, 12,000 
to 16,000 head of cattle ; 8,000 head of horses ; and 2,000 to 
3,000 sheep. There were thi-ee hundred men at work on the 
raudio, besides women and children. The land of these vast 
estates was frequently re-grantetl to othera. Sometimes papers 
were made out and a survey was efiected ; but it as fre- 
quently happened tliat the gift was made as simply as a man 
would make a present of a horse or a cow, without legal 
formality. Frequently there was an uudei'standing with los 
Americanos to occupy the laud for a short time; but they sub- 
xjuently laid claim to it. 
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In 1851, the Slst congresa of the Unit«l States passed 
act, "To ascertain and settle the private land claims iu 
state of California." This act provided for a commission 
three persons, appointed for the purpose of hearing testimi 
aud settling all claims to lands granted prior to the : 
of California to the United States. This commission 
powered to investigate all claims of grants by the Mexican 
and Spanish authorities. They were empowered to sit at 
different places and listen to olaims, hear testimony, and giv« 
decisions. The c^istrict attorney was empowered to ap{>eal 
from the decisions to the Supreme Court. In Santa Clara 
connty alone, the commission settled more^than fifty claims. 
These claims ranged from a few acres to six square leagues.' 
Among the grants are some of the most noted in California ; 
such as Las Animas, Laguna, Las Llagns, Los Uvas, and 
others. The private grants during the latter part of Mexican 
rule were very frequent. In the northern district of California, 
including San Francisco, San Jos6, and Santa Cruz, there were 
not less tlian eighty grants made under Spanish and Mexican 
authority prior to 1840.' A large number of tliese raacboft. 
were registered by the United States Laud C'omi 

The occupation of California as a colonization 
been described elsewhere in this volume. The private grants' 
occurring after 1786 give an entirely different phase of the 
laud question. Mr. Bancroft, acknowledging that the governor 
had jTOwer to grant lands after 1 786, holds that no bona jidt 
titles were confirmed prior to 1800, The fifteen or twenty 
ranchos said to be granted within this [reriod were held pr>: 
visionally by their occupants. This may be true, but it was 
owing to some informality of the law ; for the grantors gave 
and the grantees accepted the grant in good faith, and never 
considered it otherwise than genuine, unless so spedfied. The 
carelessness in making records and in the final execution of the 
law, rendered the grants technically, and perhaps legally, 
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defective, The greater number of grants was made duriag 
Mesicanrule, particularly between 1833 and 1846.' At the lat- 
ter date, tile total number of grants was nearly eight hundred, 
tlie moat of whicli varied from one league to five leagues in ex- 
tent. As each leagne contained something over 4428 acres, it 
is easily seen to what an extejit the fertile valleys of tlie coast of 
California were occupied. The ease with which some of these 
grants were obtained shows with what lavish hands tlie Mex- 
ican authorities disposed of the public domain. Any citizen 
might petition tlie governor for a grant of land. His petition 
had to be accompanied with at least a rude sketch of the pro- 
posed grant. Theonlylimitplaced upon the amount was deter- 
mined by the law of 1 824, which divided lands into tlii-ee classes. 
As has been stated tn a precLtling chapter, of the first or irri- 
gable land, the grant could not exceed one square league ; of the 
second or non-irrigable arable land, four square leagues; and of 
the third or jMsturo land, six square leagues. Thus no person 
could receive more than eleven square leagues (about 48,709 
acres) of land. The governor frequently referred the peti- 
tion of the person desiring a grant to the local alcalde, with 
instructions to investigate the case and report in favor of 
the grant or against it. If the alcalde returned a favor- 
able report and the governor was satisfied as to the diar- 
aeier and needs of the applicant, he endorsed the application 
and turnefl it over to the secret^u-y of state, who wrote a formal 
grant of the land. Th'ia the governor signed and referred to 
tlie departmental assembly for approval. If the assembly dis- 
approved, the governor then forwanled the case to the autlior- 
ities at Mexico. As soon as the grant was approved, the alcalde 
placed the grantee in actual and legal ponseasion of tlie aoSl. 
This last act was accumpaiiied by a rude survey, and a loca- 
tion of boundaries with rude monuments. The grant usually 
included an obligation on the jjart of ihe grantee to cruet 
buildings, and to stock the farm within a year after occupation. 
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As laud was plentiful, there was great carelessness iu regard to 
specifications of boundary, and the surveys were very general 
in their nature. In tlie early period this lack of exactness 
was not felt; bnt as grants multiplied and contentions arose as 
to lauds, endless confusion followed on the track of fo nuet^ 
slackness. 

By the treaty of 1848 between Mexico and the tJd 
States, all private rights and titles were secured to iudividi 
and this rendered a valid title under the Mexican govei 
just as valid under United States law. When the latter g 
emment obtained control of California, nearly all of the g 
lands along the water courses had been taken up by the 1 
Scan grants. Some of these lands were merely occupied, i 
were held by complete titles, and others still were of doufal 
ownership. As immigrants poured in from other naUons, ] 
ticularly the United States, there was precipitated immediwi 
strife for the laud, which led to increased confusion, 
continued to grow worse until 1851; when Congress, t 
much delay and discussion, created a land contraiBsi 
the difficulties. The commission was furnished with a s 
tary well versed in the Spanish language, and was autho) 
to hear cases and make investigations, to administer c 
and to take testimony iu the proof of titles. Each [ 
holding a title under the Mexican or Spauish laws was obl^ 
to file his claim within two years, with such evidence i 
was able to summon. Many of the titles apparently ^ 
were subject to long and tedious litigation, chiefly becauf 
contentious parties who had laid claim to them. Others if 
settled with little difficulty, while some have not been s 
at all. The dearth of reliable witnesses, the incomplet 
of records, imperfect surveys, aud contentious lawyers woi 
ing in somebody's interest, all combined to render the pro 
adjustment of affiiirs very difBcult. 

The law of 1851 declared that all towns in existence i 
July 7, 1846, should be considered as entitled to thor poi 
lands, according to the ancient law which guaranteed i 
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the establishment of missions doubtless beloDged to the chnrcli, 
or the religious orders as agenta of tlie church. But io the 
final settlement the government gave to the church the niissiooa 
and the lands immediately adjacent, declaring the so-called mis- 
sion lands, upon which the mission hei'ds were wont to roam, 
public domain. This merely followed the Mexican and Span- 
ish law, and was no injustice to anybody except to the credu- 
lous neophytes, who had been allowed to live so many years 
under the fiction that they had a right to the lands upon 
which they dwelt. 

New Mexico had long been settled by the Spaniards wheu 
it passeil under the control of the United States. Three cen- 
turies of occupation had enable<l the colonists and officials to 
secure for themselves the most fertile portions of the lauds of 
the valleys, lying along the streams. Besides the grants to 
pueblos and towns, many privat* ranchos were granted to those 
in favor with the authorities. In the Spanish and Mexican 
grants there was great carelessness in regard to titles and sur- 
veys. The subdividing and re-granting of ranchos had added 
to the confusion, and the public archives were very imperfect in 
their information. In July, 1854, Congress provided for the 
appointment of a surveyor-general to survey the lands of New 
Mexico. The work proceeded very slowly. There was great 
confusion of titles and claims to lauds owing to the early 
grants. The Surveyor-general was authorized to investigate 
private and town land claims and report them to Congress for 
approval.' He searched the records and asked claimants to 
present titles. After investigating about two thouaaud docu- 
ments, he discovered about two hundred titles. There were 
many claims filed, some of which were examiued aud approved 
by the Surveyor-general, By 1863, over tiixty claims had 
been filed and at least thirty examined, most of which were 
approved. But Congress would have shown greater wisilom 
had it appointed a land commission, as in the case of Cali- 
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fomia, and examiued claims, taken evidence, and confirmed or 
rejected titles. As it was, the land questiuo was allowed to 
drift on tlirough contention and almost endless litigation. 
The whole number of laud claims filed in tho Surveyor-gen- 
eral's ofiice down to 1886 was two hundred and five. These 
were exclusive of the pueblo ludian claims wliioh were approved 
at an earlier date.' Of the claims referred to, thirteen were 
rejerted and one hundred and forty-one approved. Of those 
approved, Congress had confirmed forty-aix leaving ninety- 
five still in controversy. The earliest of these grants was 
given in 1700, several followed in the eighteenth century, but 
the majority were either made or re-granted under Mexican 
rule. 

The settlement of the Mexican land titles was an extremely 
intricate question. Complications arose on every hand. The 
settlement of town lands, mission property, and public and 
private grants included many grievous questions of titles, gf 
surveys, and of false claims. The whole subject was oue of 
dire confusion both to commissioners and to settlers. Under 
such circumstances it would be almost impossible entirely to 
avoid injustice to some one. And, although forty years have 
passed since the formation of the laud commission, many 
questions arc still unsettled. "In 1880," says Bancroft, 
"twenty-nine years afler the land act had become a law, there 
were four claims sitill pending in the courts on a question of 
title ; in case of ten others no survey had been made ; 48 sur- 
veys had not been fully settled ; 27 were in the hands of the 
general laud office, presumably pending ready for puleut ; and 
627 bad been patented in 1866-80." ' Thus does justioe drag 
its alow length along in this i^ of steam and vlec^ricity. The 
original holders of lands have lost most of their huldingii either 
through the mis-judgmenia of tlie courts and ooramissiouH, 
or else by the wily intrigues of the Anglo-Americans, espe- 
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cially the latter. The Mexicsu Las been no match for the 
invader in business thrift and property cunning. 

The laws of colonization in Mexico liave alveays been of a 
very liberal character. The laws now in vogue, enacted b 
1876, offer excellent inducements to settlers. The colonists 
are assisted to enter the state ; their transportation is advanced 
to them, and they are furnished subsbtence for one year after 
settlement. All colonists are freed from the payment of poll 
and capitation taxes, and other contributions, for a term of ten 
yeare after settlement. The colonists are, for the same length 
of time, free from national guard service, road taxes, and all 
local taxation, from real and pen>onal property taxes, as well 
as taxes on property invested In commercial enterprises. All 
products that the colonists export are free from taxes, and all 
goods imported for their consumption are free from duty for 
the term of ten years. Under these circumstances, settlers 
acquire definite tracts of land for use. There are still public 
lands to be acquired in Mexico by the payment of a small 
sum. These public lands (terrenos baldios) are divided into 
three categories, according to fertility and situation, and the 
prices are fixed every two years by the minister of public 
works for each state and territoiy of the Republic For 1887 
and 1883, the prices of the first class in the different states 
rangeti from one dollar and eeventy-five cents to four dollars 
and fifty cents per acre ; those of the second class from one 
dollar and ten cents to three dollars; those of the third class 
from seventy-five cents to two dollars. Lands may be ac- 
quired in other ways ; either by purchase from private owners 
or by rent. Large tracts of land are still owned by the i 
nicipalities of the Pacific slope, and are laid out la plai 
tions and rented or leased to responsible persons. 




CHAPTER XVI. 
Diplomatic Relations. 



The diplomatic warfare tlirougU which Spain attempted to 
make good her extravagant claims to the greater i>art of North 
Amei'ica agaiDst the encroachments of other nations, b not lees 
interesting than is her struggle to secure territory by the 
establishment of colonies. The whole history of this subject, 
from the days of Columbus to the treats' of Gatidalu|)e Hidal- 
go, is a graphic illustration of the principle of what constitutes 
the title to the land of newly discovered countries. It clearly 
demonstrates tliat mere discovery, with a few occasional visits 
to an unsettled territory, does not stand against the facts of 
actual jwssession and use. In the international usage of the 
past, the real right of ownership has rested chiefly in tlie power 
with which a nation could possess and hold lauds either by 
diplomacy or by the force of arms. In all diplomatic contro- 
versies tefipecting the ownership of land, the nation iu actual 
possession by settlement had a vast advantage over one that 
held the title by mere theory of discovery and conquest. In- 
ternatioual law generally gave the land in dispute to the 
former, and if backed by military power, the possessory title 
was always sure. 

The unfortunate attitude of Spain in respect to the territory 
of America arose chiefly through the pretentdoua jKiwer of the 
Pope, who assumed to hold the universe as a 6ef granted to 
him through a higher power. All lauds not yet discovered 
by European nations were his to dis|)Osc of at will; indeed, 
the powers of Europe occupied the lands either by usurpation 
'329 
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or by Ills free consent. When Alexander VI. granted to 
Sp^D all of the lands that might be discovered by the Span- 
iards in the New World, the monarch of Spain accepted the 
grant and assumed that it was a bona fide title to the lands. 
All that was necessary to clear the title was to catch a glimpse 
of a distant shore, or perclianoe land for a few hours in order 
to replenish fuel and water. Therefore, when Balboa unfurled 
the Spanish Hag on the shore of the Pacific Ocean, it gave the 
Spanianls a just claim to all lands yet to be discovered in ils 
waterSj and gave them control of all commerce and explora- 
tions therein. On the Atlantic ocean, the Spaniards claimed 
the whole territory as far north as Labrador, which, according 
to Spanish geography, was the northern Iwundary of Florida. 
But ou the other baud, Russia, England, France, and the 
Netherlands did not accept this indefinite title as valid. 
England b^an very early to protest against this assumption of 
ownership, and her attitude is well represented in the reply 
given to Spanish demands made on account of the treasures 
which Sir Francis Drake had taken from the Spanish galleona. 
On his return from a voyage around the world, during which he 
had despoiled Spanish shipping, the Spanish nation demanded 
immediate reparation. The English government res|)onded, 
"That they could not acknowledge the Spanish right to all of 
the country, either by donation from the Pojie or from their 
having touched here and there ui>on those coasts, built cot- 
tages, and given names to a few places ; that this, by the law 
of nations could not hinder other provinces from freely navi- 
gating those seas, and transporting colonies to those parts where 
the Spaniards do now inhabit; that prescription without pos- 
session availed nothing."' On this principle was carried on 
the warfare for supremacy in North America. 

In 1578, Sir Francis Drake landed at Bod^ Bay, north of 
San Francisco, on land claimed by Spain, and raised the 
English flag, claiming the entire country in the name of the 
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E ngliA- sova^eign and giving to it the name Xew AlUiou, 
Xo settlement was made and therefore no title xms av>qiiii\\l. 
In 16(*7, Spain beheld with dismay the encroachments of the 
English companies upon her territory on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Powerless she looked on, while a new nation was 
bring founded within her own borders. Diplomatic ci>rre- 
spondence and protests were unaN-ailing; the English took 
possession, settled and developed the country, and decidetl the 
question of ownership. 

At the time of the treat v of Rvswick in 1697, the northern 
boundary of Spanish claims on the Atlantic seaboard was 
fixed by a line drawn through Cai>e Romaine, a point a few 
miles above Charlestown, and extending westward to the Mis- 
sissippi. In the lower Mississippi valley the Spaniards still 
held the countrv ; but the encroachments of the French bv 
way of the Great Lakes had already b^m. In the interior, 
west of the Mississippi, the Spanish claims extended to the 
headwaters of the Arkansas river in the interior of Colorado. 
Although the treaty of Ryswick had diminished their pre- 
tended possessions on the Atlantic coast, they had not yet lost 
territory in the southwest. In oixler to hold territory, the 
Spanish government adopted an exclusive system of trade. 
All foreign vessels were forbidden to enter Spanish waters for 
" traffick and trade." Not contented with this, Sjmin went a 
step further, and opposed as far as it was possible the near 
approach of any nation to the boundaries of her territory. To 
meet this difficulty, other nations granted licenses to privateers, 
ostensibly to explore and to make discoveries, but really to 
prey upon the commerce of Spain and to engage in trade 
against the laws of the latter. Hawkins and Drake arc 
examples of these voyagers who played the part of 8ea-|»iratPH 
toward the nation that was acting Bclfmhly and unjustly in 
claiming more of the earth than bchHij^c^l in \u\r. In hirn, 
the viceroys of New Spain lx;gan, m early an 15!>8, (i» hIuiIv 
how to meet the open dcpredatiouH upon Spanish fHimiuohH*. 
Paper C6du/a« had no effect in tlH» protiK»tion of tho HpanUh 
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doraaiu and seas. The Spaniards attempted to guard thfi 
coasts and to send with eaoh merchantmaD an armed fleet for 
protection. Tlie Dutcli began their predatory warfare early 
in the seventeenth century, and France likewise had some sea- 
rovers in the Spanish main. This irregular warfare continued 
until the commerce between Spain and the American colonies 
had about ceased. Then, to thwart England and the Nether- 
lands and relieve her commerce, Spain granted France liberal 
privil^es in the carrying trade between the Indies and Spain. 
This was so favorable to the colonists that Spain was again 
obliged to interfere, to prevent an entire separation of the colo- 
nies from the mother country. The treaty of Utrecht brought 
relief. This treaty, occurring in 1713, gave great advantages 
to the French in the South American trade, and made contracts 
with England by what is known as the Asiento Treaty.' By the 
latter, England was permitted to laud slaves at Porto Bello, and 
to engage in commerce at that port. England, having obtained 
a foothold, carried out the natural instincts of trade, and soon 
interfered greatly with Sjianish commerce. Trouble with the 
Spanish ooast guards led to the war of 1739. This war 
resulted in the changing of the contracts with England, and 
the Spanish ships were allowed to have a greater carrying 
trade. 

The French continued to enlai^e their territory in the 
Mississippi valley until the Spanish were practically crowded 
out. They yielded the land reluctantly and with protest, but 
prescription had no influence on the people already iu posses- 
sion of tlie country. In 1 762, by a secret treaty, France con- 
veyed to Spain all of Louisiana. Tiiis gave to Spain Florida 
and the whole territory of the Mississippi valley west of the 
river and extending to the Pacific ; the entire country west 
of the Mississippi river, with the exception of Oregon. By the 
treaty of Paris in 1 763, Spain ceded the Floridas to England, 
but regained them in 1783. At this time Spanish territory 
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reached its maximum in North America.' Over two-thirds 
of the prefient territory of the United States was in the hands 
of Spain ; and Mexico, the West Indies, and much of South 
America besides. It was a magniticent empire, btit not long 
to be ruled by one power. In 1800, Spain ceded Lonisiana 
to France, but retained for hersplf all of the interior country 
north of Mexico, including Texas, New Mexico, and the 
greater part of Colorado. Contrary to the expectations of 
Spain, the United States purchased Louisiana Irom* France, 
and thus the territory of the restless young nation bordered on 
that of the Spanish possessions. The rich valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, even to the headwaters of the Yellowstone, passed 
from the possession of Spain. 

On the Pacific coast, the shrinkage of territory had already 
b^un liefore the cession of Louisiana. The Iv'ootka contro- 
versy began in 1789. At this time Spain claimed all territory 
from Panama to Prince William's Sound, on the basis of pri- 
ority of discovery. Spanish explorers were the first to dis- 
cover this part of the coast, but no permanent settlement had 
been effected north of San Fraucisco. England now sought, 
on the strength of Cook's explomtions, to make settlements on 
the northwest coast for the purpose of carrying on the fiir 
trade. Also the Kussiaus were pressing down the coast, and 
the Spanish government endeavore<l to establish Prince Wil- 
liam's Souud as the northern limit of its territory. Spain and 
England were the first nations to come into controversy con- 
cerning the northwest coast, and the point under dispute was 
Nootka Sound. 

It seems that England anti Spain each trieil to establish a 
settlement at Nootka in 1789, and that Spain was the first in 
the field. At this period there were many trading vessels, 
mostly English ami American, coming and going in the re- 
gion, engaged in the fur trade. A Spanish ex[>cdition to the 
north, returning in 1788, brought news of the situutiou, and 
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of the rapid encroach ments of the Rusfiiana. To secure the 
territory for Spain, Viceroy Flores despatched the Princess 
und Sun Curios, under their respective commanders, Martiuei 
and Haro, witli ordera to make a settlement at Nootka. Thty 
nailed from Sau Bias on February 17, 1789, with instructions 
"to conciliate the natives, for whose conversion friars were 
Bent; to erect buildings for the colony, and fortifications for 
its defence, as well as an indication of the Spanish sovereignty 
in that region ; if Russian or English vessels appeared, to re- 
ceive thom with courtesy, but with a uianifcstatiou of the right 
of S)>nin, by virtue of discovery, to this establishment and 
others that were to be founded ; and after the foundation, to 
send tlie San Carlos on an exploring tour to the coast between 
60° and 56*."' The vessels arrived at their destiaatioa in 
May, and the ftHiiniander, Martinez, proceeded to take fomud 
possession of the port. He erected barracks for his men, and 
establishe*! a fort at the entrance to the sound. The Spanish 
commander sei««] the Iptiigenia, an English trader of the 
Hudson Bay Company, flyiugthe Portngnese flag. The com- 
mander was under the impre^ion that tlie ship carried in- 
structions hostile to the Spaoiards; therefore the ship was 
Boisw), but was afterwards released, a better ooderstanditig 
having been reached. Other diOScuIties arose, and seretal 
B n'era seized, under the supposition that they had mdoB 
nke setttements at Xootka. This led to a diplomatieflDa- 
which threateued \rar. Tbe Spanish ^ni iiiimiii 
claimed tliat by priority of disoovery and ^ettlemeot and hj 
former IrealHS, it had a just right to tLe terriiorr. 
to tlte SpaitiSib \*«rsiou, dnrii^ the ooniravasy I 
in fiix'Or of the rights of Spaio, by piubifailiiig I 
sKtltng in Spmisl) tenilory and by reqoesti 
cffiigti to apprehend and punish all offendets wf^ 
Without doubt, Spain had l^dmale daina Id Aeli 
y bat ther did not fieine in tbe i 
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veray ; it was an immediate struggle, out of which the nation 
strongest in dipiomacy and war must come oil' conqueror. 
England claimed damages for the seizure of British ships, 
and demanded the privileges of trade iu the waters and on 
the coasts of the North Pacific, 

While war was threatening, the convention of Nootka in 
3790 settled the question between Spain and England. The 
treaty was signed October 28, which, though it did not relin- 
quish the rights of Spain, practically exclu<ied her from colo- 
nization on the northwest coast. By the terms of the treaty, 
Spain agreed to restore the buildings ajid lands taken from 
the British in the preceding year. Each party was to make 
just reparation to the other for all acts of violence or hostility 
which might have been committed subsequent to April, 1789. 
England secured the right of commerce, navigation, and set- 
tlement on the Pacific coast above San Francisco, and the 
same rights were secured to Spain. " Each nation was to have 
free access to the establishments of the other in tlie same ter- 
ritory above San Francisco. England pledged herself to pre- 
vent illicit trade at the Spanish ports, and to refrain from ap- 
proaching within ten leagues of Spanish settlements." ' The 
terms of the treaty were very fair to both parties, yet it was 
in reality a triumph for England and a humiliation to Spain; 
for the latter practically renounced all sovereignty on the 
North Pacific coast, and the former was placed in a position 
to contest for supremacy after the manner of Englislimen. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Spain had an acknowledged 
permanent settlement at Nootka, her forces were withdrawn 
from there five years after the signing of the Nootka treaty, 
quietly, and without relinquishing her right to the territory. 
Subsequently she fixed the limits of her territory at the northern 
boundary of California, This ended the struggle on the part 
of Spain for supremacy in the Northwest. The only desire 
that Spain had in securing these lands was to protect her otlier 
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interests by keeping foreign powers several hundred miles from 
her own establishments, and perhaps to maintain as a matter 
of pride the ancient claims to territory. But these were not 
sufficient causes for war with England, and the case demanded 
either war or withdrawal. 

In 1794, a permanent settlement of the difficulties was 
effected. By the agreement at this time, no permanent settle- 
ment was to be made at Nootka, though temporary buildings 
might he erected there for trading purposes. It is very diffi- 
cult to tell whether Spain witlidrew from Xootka by force of 
^reement due to the power of Great Britain, or whetlier the 
withdrawal was voluntary on account of the expense of keeping 
up an establishment that uow yielded but a faint shadow of the 
old time glory of exclusive dominion. It is to be noticed that 
the advice of the viceroy, R«villa Gigedo, given in a report 
dated April 12, 1793, favored the abandonment of Nootka. 
He thought it not advisable to keep up the expensive port of 
Nootka for the sole purpose of keeping out foreigners. In 
his opinion the fur trade would soon decline, and it was there- 
fore considei-ed unwise to advise Spanish traders to compete 
with the English in Nootka waters. But he advocated the 
strengthening of presidios iu California, the occupation of the 
port of Bodega, and if it could be found, the fortilicatiou of 
one other port north of this.' In regai-d to Nootka, he says, 
" I am then of the opinion that we should cede to the English 
wholly and generously our establishment at Nootka, since, so 
fer as the way of thinking of the English commander, Van- 
couver, and his emissiiry, Broughton, could be ascertained, 
it seema that they desire and aspire to wave the English flag 
over that port without recognizing that of Spain, moved rather 
by the idea or vain-glory of sustaining what by i-easoa of 
opposition they have made a point of honor, than by motives 
of interest or advantages which are truly problematic in con- 
nection with the fur trade.'" Another siguiiieant point is 
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that though the treaty limited the territory under controversj 
to that already occupied by tlie Spaniards, or, as Is generally 
stated, that north of the port of San Francisco, the Spanish 
government set up a claim to the northern boundary of Cali- 
fornia as a limit of its possessions, a point within the disputed 
territory. This northern boundary of California was main- 
tained by the Spanish and Mexican government as the limit 
of their possessions, down to the American conquest of California 
in 1848. These two significant facts would seem to indicate that 
Spain withdrew, not by formal agreement, but on account of 
the supposed advantage to her own affairs. Had the advice 
of Gigedo, namely, to wntract her boundaries and strengthen 
her fortifications, been the general policy of Spain, it would 
have been a thousand times in her &vor in conducting her 
policy in America. Unfortunately the policy of S[>ain was to 
enlarge boimdaries, and thereby necessarily weaken defenses. 
After the loss of Oregon in 1795, and Louisiana in 1800, 
Spain was next forced to part with Florida in 1819. The 
only pretence to the occupation of Florida in 1818, consisted 
of two garrisons, one at Pensacola and the other at St. Angus- 
tine.' Spanish authority had become nearly extinct, so much 
80 that a buccaneering band of not more than one hundred 
and fifty men held Amelia Island against tie power of the 
governor. One short futile attempt was made to dislodge the 
pirates, and that was all. There were many reasons why our 
government desired to be rid of the imperfect government of 
Ferdinand VII., who despised fr«* institutions and feigned a 
contempt for the nation advocating them. The lawless mis- 
rule of Florida was a continual trial to the United States, and 
the treaty of 1819 brought great relief. The Spanish govern- 
ment would not regulate her own territory, and the United 
States was obligetl to do so in her own behalf. General 
Wilkinson moved upon Mobile in 1813; General .lackson 
drove the British out of Pensacola in 1814 ; four years later 
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the same general defeated the Seminole Indians within Span- 
ish territory, captured Pensacola, and hanged two British 
subjects who had been instrumental in inciting the war 
against him. The United States government did not sanc- 
tion these movements. Spain was helplese, and the treaty 
was signed as a necessity on her part. The United States 
paid $5,000,000 for Florida, but the sum was to be paid to 
American citizens who had claims against Spain,' 

The revolt of the Spanish-American republics in 1821 
resulted in the overthrow of Spanish dominion, and the crea- 
tion of the United States of Mexico. The overthrow was 
attended with great humiliations on the part of Spain ; for 
by it she relinqnished her claims to the whole of North 
America. All controversies then in vc^ue or to be in vt^e 
in the future, respecting the territory of the United States, 
devolved upon Mexico to settle. Mexico, by the treaty with 
Spain, obtained the whole territory that hitherto Iwlonged to 
Spain, extending to the forty-second parallel on the northwest, 
and to the Sabine river on the southeaat. The causes of the 
Mexican revolution are to be found in the evils of the Spani^ 
system. It is true the tide of revolution that began in 1776 
had at last reached Mexico. The growing differences l>etween 
the people or Mexicans and the rulers or Spaniards brought 
great tliscontent. The jwople of Mexico knew not what they 
wanted, but they were certainly weary of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The extra demand on the people for taxes to meet the 
wars against Napoleon Increased the discontent. Spaniards 
born in America were excluded from rights enjoyed by the 
Spanish-born, and the revolution sought t*) remedy this in- 
justice. As the spirit of freedom and equality stirred, it 
became necessary to use force to suppress it, and this hastened 
the outbreak of the revolution. 

Texas was the next empire to be carved out of the old Span- 
ish dominions. Long controversies ensued after the treaty of 
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Paris in 1763, and subeequently aft«r the Louisiana purchase, 
concerning ihe boundaries of Texas and Louisiana ; the latter 
then being a remote province of New Spain. At the time of the 
Louisiana purchase, France and Spain Iiad joint claims to the 
land lying west of the Sabine river.' France based her claims 
upon the exploration of La Salle, and S|>ain based hers upon 
her assumed general title to all lands discovered in America, 
Spain then had settlements in Tesaa, but they were in the west 
and remote from the boundary marked by the Sabine ; though 
some Spaniards bad traversed the eastern part of the country. 
Under the conditions of tlie purchase, the United Statei suc- 
ceeded to the rights of France west of the Sabine river. The 
qnestiun of settlement was left open until 1819, when the 
United States, in her treaty with Spain, abandoned all claims 
beyond the Sabine. This line was affirmed in a treaty with 
Mexico in 1828, and a treaty with the Republic of Texas ten 
years thereafter. 

Attempts were made by the United States government in 
1827 and iu 1829 to purchase Texas from Mexico, but with- 
out avail. The state of Texas was a remote province of New 
Spain and therefore ixiorly governed. With the al>sence of 
independent power of self-government, the remote territories 
were too i'ar away to receive the beneficial influences of the cen- 
tral government. But though afflicted with the evil of too little 
administration, they were free from the terror of too much 
government that intimidated some of the provinces of Spain. 
But Texas soon became peopled with Anglo-American immi- 
grants ; and these showed a far different spirit from the Spanish 
oolonists, who had received a long tmiuing in over-government 
and subjection. They came principally from the southern 
States ; but nearly every state in the Union contributed ita 
quota to the colonists who believed in self-government. For 
some time Texas waa united witli the State of Coahuila under 
the name of the Free State of Coahuila and Texas. But the 
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first movement toward revolution was seen in the separation of 
Texas from Coahiiila, giving the former an iiidependeut gov- 
ernment. This separation was brought ahoiit in part by ihe 
patriots of Texas. General Santa Ana was shrewd enough to 
see what this meant for the liberty-loving people of this remote 
province, and he therefore endeavored to reduce the govemraent 
ofTexastoamoredirectsubordination to tbecentral govern meat. 
To force a liberty-loving people to a more complete depend- 
ence upon a weak, revolutionary, and wretchedly adminislered 
government was not an easy task. The result of the attempt 
was a revolt, and a declaration of independence by the Repub- 
lic of Texas. This declaration, which was made in 1836, led 
to the entire separation of Texas from the United States of 
Mexico. After this Mexico indulged in a great deal of talk 
about the recovery of Texas, and did not a little fighting; but 
it was of no avail. The question was to be settled finally by 
a greater power than the young republic of Texas, The whole 
aspect of affairs was changed by the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. The result was war, which ended in the 
treaty of Gandalupe Hidalgo signed in 1848. This was about 
the last struggle of the SjMinish American power to maintain 
itself within the present boundary of the United States. With 
the exception of the Gadsden purchase, l)y which a part of 
Arizona was obtained, the treaty of Hidalgo gave us all of New 
Mexico, Texas, California, Arizona, and the greater part of 
Colorado. It ivas tlie last final triumph of the Anglo-Amei^ 
leans over the Spanish-Americans. 

Prior to the Mexican war there were several powers that 
looked with some anxiety toward the possible possession of 
California. These were France, England, Russia, and the 
United States. It is not easy to say to what extent France 
and England had designs on Califoniia. Probably nolliiug 
definite was ever planned, although without doubt they were 
looking to n possible occupation. The United States made 
her desire known by attempts to purchase the territorj-. 
Kussia early declined the struggle. In 1812 the Hussians 
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obtained permission of the Spanish governor to establish a 
trading station at Bodega Bay. Their ostensible purpose was 
to obtaiu supplies for their northern posts and stations. In 
a few years they had grown so strong in numbers and in for- 
tilications tliat the Spanish authorities asked them to depart 
from the coast. The Russians boldly informed the Spaniards 
that they intended to remain, and verified their determination 
by erecting another fort in 1820, about forty miles north of 
Bodega. Russia now made pretentious claims to the northwest 
coast, which \veredenied by England and America. Slieclaimed 
a right to the territory north of the i>arallel of forty-five de- 
grees and fifty minutes. After much controversy, the bound- 
ary line wa« fixed at 64° 40', the Russians agreeing to remain 
north of that, and the United Slates agreeing to remain on this 
side. The Russians still continued at Ross and Bodega ; and 
the English complained that they were violating treaty stipu- 
lations, and asked the Mexicans to drive them out. Mexico 
was not able to do this, but asked the intercession of the 
United States ; and at the request of the latter nation the 
Russians withdrew. This ended their stru^le for California. 

The explorera and writers for many years had l)een repre- 
senting the desirability of California. They had spoken of 
the fine climate, fertile soil, and especially of its advantageous 
position ; and had created a general desire among nations 
for occupancy. France had sent La Perouse, and later De 
Mofras, who had given faithful descriptions of the country. 
Forbes, representing English interests, inquired carefully into 
the situation. The United States depended somewhat upon 
the explorations of John Wilkes. It was supposed that 
both France and England had agents who were ready to in- 
form the government of the opportune time for conquest and 
occupation. This was greatly exaggerated, although it must 
be held that each of the nations desired California, and would 
not lose a favorable opportunity of obtaining possession. 

The Mexican government owed France a large sum of 
money, but would not pay it when demanded ; therefore 
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France with her army and fleet took Vera Craz, and thu 
forced the goveruraent to pay the loan. Mexico al 
England, and it was suggested that the territory of California 
would about cancel the debt, in the event of a separation of 
California from Mexico. France seemed greatly interested 
in California. Without doubt she tliougbt her services might 
be useful to the Californians, should a crisis appear. Her 
claim to a probable protectorate was based upon the idea of a 
common religion, a common race as apposed to the Teutonic, 
and a common sympathy in dislike for the aggressive Anglo- 
Saxon. The British government had on the Pacific ooast a 
fleet of four vessels, the French had a fleet of eight vessels, 
and the United States sent Commodore Jones with a fleet of 
five ships, to look out for her interests in the Pacific. Com- 
raodore Jones raised the American flag at Monterey, an act 
for which the government af^rwards apologized. No doubt 
it was the understanding that the American flag was to be 
raised, but Commodore Jones was too hasty. This was not 
a diplomatic contest for supremacy in California, but rather 
a shrewd watclifulnesa to take advantage of occasions an they 
arose. Of the three powers, the United States bad two points 
in her favor. First, the stream of emigrants that began t*> 
pour Into the province would soon Americanize it, if not hm- 
dered; and second, the territory would fait naturally to the 
United States as an addition to her national territory. As 
Boon as hostilities had begun on the Rio Grande, the occupa- 
tion of California was a simple matter. 

But the writer will forbear attempting to describe a very inter- 
esting epoch of history, as condensation into a few paragraphs 
would spoil the story. The raising of the Bear Flag ; the in- 
fluence of Thos, Lurkia ; the action of Commodore Sloat, in 
raising the American Flag at Monterey; the action taken by 
Generals Kearney and Fremont; the work of Commodore 
Stockton ; the feeble resistance of the Californians ; — this and 
much more is familiar to the majority of readers. The result 
of it all was that the United States obtained the most inter- 
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esting portioD of old Spanish territory in Americn, iiml JiidoMl 
that which has proved of greatest benefit to the ruw Ui ftir- 
Dishiiig products of the mines and the soil, auil happy honirai 
for millions who rejoice in a free and intellig<ait guvernuieitt. 
The method by which California was won to thL' Utiitwl 8tatt» 
haa been clearly set forth by Mr. Bancroft, in iiis Sl\h vol- 
ume of the History of California,' and the story of the Se- 
cret Mission of Bear Flag has been admirably told by Mr. 
Eoyce, in his " California," ' Interesting and inviting iw tho 
subject is, the writer of the present volume has nothing new 
to offer. Besides, want of space would necessitate a vurlailod 
account; and this I consider woiihless in this connection. Tho 
whole story should be told witli a complete analyaia of motives 
and plana, to render the presentation creditable. 

Thus we have seen how the great assumptions of Spain have 
endefl in humiliation and defeat and resulted in her entire with- 
drawal from the soil of America because of inability to oopo 
with other powers in the struggle for territory. Wo have 
seen how in diplomacy and war, in civilization and progress, 
Spain has fallen behind in the race of nations. But the prob- 
lem of the decline and fall of Spain was solved before the writer 
entered upon the subject of the last chapter. The uuture of 
Spanbh institutions as previously presented in this volume, 
the laws, the government, the administration, and the condi- 
tions under which the nation worked, all (loint to the secret 
causes of retrogression. The institutions were too stereotyped 
and inflexible to be adapted to the requii-ements of a new 
country. Beyond a few leaders, the oolonists were lacking in 
vigor, enterprise, and the power of developing institutions. 
The commercial policy of Spain was immediately and oou- 
tinuously ruinous to the colonists, and detrimental to Spanish 
enterprise. Trade that would have sprung up spontaneously 
was stifled in its attempts by burdensome restrictions and 
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laws. Again, Spain had attempted to compaa'^ and settle 
lands of too great extent, and therefore could not defend 
them, miicli \esa develop them. Declining power, manifested 
in the decrease of wealth, oomraei'ce, and diplomatic prowees, 
caused Spain to yield her vast possessions to more vigorous 
nations, that were willing and able to develop the natural 
wealth of the land, and to give to the inhabitants an enlight- 
ened and free govornment untainted with mediaeval wrongs. 
Yet with all of this and more to be said, Spain has rendered 
great servioe in opening up undiscovered tracte of laud to the 
world, and in performing pioneer work in much of the vast 
territory of America. 
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Ban Francisco Solano, 139. 
San Gabriel, mission of, 110, 180, 



San Juan de Cabdallero, found 

225. 
San Louis Obispo, 110, 140. 
San Lonia Polos, formeil. 233. 
San Louis Rey. described. 125; nu»- 

sion of, 146. 
San Miguel, 139, 140, 199; prmldio 

at, 200. 
San Pasqual village, history of, 146. 
San Pedro rancho, 321. 
San Rafael, 139.209; land of, 3U. 
Sandiric^h Islands, tmdo with, 306. 
Santa Ana, confiscalcs the " PloU* 

Fund," 145; land grant, 321 ; i ' 

Tesas, 340. 
Santa Barbara, r>9, 139. 140, 27T. 

founding of, 204; tiresidioal, £tb 

213 ; growth of, 216 ; Indians a 

251 ; randango at, 258 ; slylM 11 

261 ; claim of. 325. 
Santa Ctara, college, 176; 

land clBinl^ 322; tulnuan,110,17i 

177. IHO, 165. 
SanM Crus (see Branciforte). 
Santa Cruzdc In Canada. fouiKled,3] 
Sanu ¥6. 277 ; founded, 226 ffi j ( 

scribed, 228 111 
Santa IIormandBd, 37. 
Santa Inez, 140, 
Santa Maria, 230. 
SarogosBB, electiotia in, 169. 
San Xavier del Bac. 221, 228. 
Schmidt, quoted, 27. not«, 61, 
Sdpio, and Spain, 16. 17. 
Seminoles, defeated by Jackson, 81 
Sempere. mioted, 27. 
Serapa, d^ned, 262 ff, 
Serra, Junipero, life and characterq 

96 ir., 100. 102, lOli, IOS-110, 118 

at San Cnrlo!, 207, 
Seris Indians, 199 ff. 
" Seven Cities of Cibola," 217. 
Shinn, Charles Howard, quowd, '■ 

Sibrian, Amalia, quoted, 257. 
Siete Parlidaa, 28, 29, 60, 02, 169. 
Sitio, defined, 172. 




Sloat, at Montere?, 342. 

Smithy J. S., hU trip CoCalironiia,306. 

Sols, inEtitutiona of, 267; coofirms 

land granU, 321. 
SolidBd (Soledad), mi»eion of, 139, 

140. 
Sombrero, defined, 277. 
Sonoma, 209. 

Bonomo, VsUejo rsncbo of, 321. 

Sonora, 317. 

Spnin, her power in America, 2 ; 
Roman civilUalion and colonUa- 
tion or, 15, 16 ; chTiglinnit^ in, 24 ; 
codes of law b, 26 ; feudalinn in, 
36 ; her condition during conquest 
and setllement of Americn, 3(j--64 ; 
architecture of, 127; her claims 
in America, 329-333 ; her claimg 
in the Pacific, 333; withdrawal of, 
337 ; loses Mexico, 338 ; caose of 
her loss in Americu, 343. 

Spanish- American Republics, revolt 
of, 338. 

Spanish Constitution of 1813, 188. 

Spanisli Institutions. See Table of 
Con ten te. 

Stanford, Hon. Uland, 130. 

Stanford, Mrs. Leland, 108, note. 

Stephen, guide of Nizza, 218 If. 

Stockton, Chmmodore, work of. 342, 

Stoddard, Chas. W., quoted, 88. 

Stokes, Mr., In CHlifomia, 292. 

Strabo, 16. 

Suertea, defined, 169. 

Snpreme Audiencia, 70. 

SnrgeoD-Qeneral, appointed, 326. 



Trade, 296-308; Spanish 

52, 296; requiremeott of, 
oppression of, 297; between . _ 
pulcD and the Philippine laland^ 
298 : Spanish trade absorbed bj 
foreign nations, 299; more free- 
dom of, 300 ; early trade in Cati- 
fomia, 300; at Monlercir, 301; 
customs duties, 302; smugglins, 
303 ; evasion of revenue laws, ^i; 
with Sandwich Islands, 306 ; fhr 
trade, 306 ; na a nation builder, SOS. 

Treaty, of 1828, 339 ; of 1848, " 

Tubac, presidio of, 222. 

Tucson, presidio of, 222. 

Tules, presidio of, 273. 

Turner, Prof. F. J., on trade 
cousin, 307. 

u. 



I Ta<M, pneblo of, 24S K 

Tejoe, and the "Seven Cities of 
I abola," 217. 
Temeecal, defined, 243. 
Texas, Spanish colonization in, 7; 

Spanish occupation of, 230-237; 

declares independence, 31o; laws 

of, 318, revolt and annexation of, 

818, 338-340. 
"The Delight Makera," 2fil. 
Theodoaian code, 69. 
Thompson, Q. H., surveys San Joai 

lands, 179. 



Ugarte, and the Jesuits, 79 ; and land 

grants, 203. 

DUoa, 92; expedition of, 76. 

United States, abolishes feudal 
ure, 310 ; buys Florida, 338 
quires California, 340-342. 

Utrecht, treaty of, 332. 



Vaca, Oabeia de, journey of, 78 ; 
ports of, 218. 

Vacquero, defined, 276, 

Vallejo rancho of Sonoma, 321. 

Vancouver, 195, 836; de«cribes Mon- 
terey, 205 ff. : deecribes San Fran- 
cisco, 208; describes Santa Bar- 
bara, 211 ; at San Francisco, 210; 
on San Diego, 213; expedition of, 
301. 

Vanquech, temple of, 241. 

Vara, defined, 374, 

Vargas, reconguest of, 226 fT, 249. 

Vasco, Louis de, contract of, 22r ' 

VelnsqueE, and Cortfe, 64, 67. 

Veuegas, map of, 221 ; quoted, 
86, 87, 239. 

Vera Crut capture of, 342. 

Verdugo, land granted to, 321. 

VerdugoB, ranchos of, 320. 

Verger, and Serra, 97. 

Vespasian, 166 ; and Spain, IG. 

Viceroy's rule in New Spain, 70 
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